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PREFACE. 


This text in ethics is iiUended especially for meet- 
ing the wants of the students preparing for the B. A. 
Examination in ethicS of the Calcutta University. Since* 
the discontinuance of the old practice of prescribing 
fixed text books, atwi the introduction of a new method 
which requires the students to* learn the subjects de- 
fined in the syllabus by reference to a number ‘^f books 
recommended for the purpose by the Syndicate from 
year to yerw, they Ifav^ invariably been found, as far as 
rny experience goes, to feel a good deal of difficulty in ‘ 
learning the subjects go defined. TTie; reasons are 
obvious : firstly, the books recommended are numerous 
besides bein^ bulky ; secondly, the subjects to be stu- 
died, far - fro^n being elementswy, are unsuitable for the 
capaoity of the beginners ; thirdly, the time allowed to 
learn them is insufficient As a teacher of philosophy 
for over eighteen years, I have always found the 
students of my classes in helpless condition. For a 
long time, therefore, I have been feeling the need of 
such suitable book^ as will give them considerables relief 
ailthfL the same time, much assistance. Some attempts 
have been made recently in that direction. “An Ele- 
mentary Course. of Ethics” written by the late Pro- 
fessors Wilson and Wheeler, “The Elements of Moral 
Philbsophy” by the late Professor Mohit Chunder Sen, 
and “The elements of Morals” by Professor Atfnbika 
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Charan Mitter, are attempts of that kind. The present 
treatise is the fourth attempt. And the apology for 
its publication is that there are important differences 
between the latter and the t?hree former : I have written 
from the idealistic standpoint in respect of whjph I agree 
with the second writer bull differ from the first and the 
third whose standpoints are^ intiiitionalisiic ; moreover, 
’although botli of the* first two treatises are excellently 
written, they are too sketchy to be of much use to the 
students, while the third one has the opposite fault. But 
it should be admitted that did I not write from a dif- 
ferent standpoint froqa that of the third writer this 
volume would never see the light. 

Though I have adapted thi:i text to the syllabus, I 
have changed the arrangement of the topics defined 
therein in ordef to connect th«m as parts of a system. 
If it is true that ethics is a science, the topics with which 
it deals cannot be entirely unconnected, but must be 
integral parts of a connected whole. I have treated 
them from that standpoint. Writing from the 
poinCoi Ideal-realism as expounded by Vedantism and 
Hegelianism I have accepted the view that the real 
standpoint of morality should be that which takes into 
account and explains all -the sides of human nature, and 
is, th^iefore, the perfection of that nature ; I have, con- 
sequently, tried to show that all other forms bi ihe 
moral standpoint are based upon the one-sided concep- 
tions of the self, each of which conceptions revokes 
its opposite by the inherent necessity of its nature, andT 
is, therefore, a step in the process of a dialectic which 
finally leads to a conception that reconciles them all 
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and unifies them into a system of which they are only 
partial forms. Irl as far as other auxiliary topics are 
concerned, I have treated them also from the same 
standpoint. So that the whole treatise will appear to 
a careful and intelligent reader as a systematic whole. 

As I have said before, my object has mainly been to 
provide the students with such a suitable comprehensive 
treatise on ethics a5 wifi aid them (?onsiderat)ly in learn* 
ing the long list of subjects defined in the syllabus with- 
out perusing a large #iumber of books within a short 
time and with the aid of the intelligence of the begin- 
ners like themselves. But, yet, I have tried my best to. 
discourage cramming, and with that object in view, I 
have discussed all the /sides of*a topic, and thus, have 
tried to give the students as comprehensive a vi^v of 
it as the space of this bopk permits. F5r Jhese reasons 
I have been led to subject the theories of other writers 
to a critical e:^ami nation in order to arrive at a view 
more sound and less dogmatic# Again, remembering 
that this text is intended especially for the use of the 
beginners, I have spared ^no pains to make my meahing 
as clear and my language as plain, as possible. I am 
confident that the students of ethics will feel no difficulty 
in reading this book intelligently without the help of a 
teacher. 

Willing, as I have said before, from the standpoint 
of Vedantism and Hegelianism I have thought it desir- 
able* in some plaoes to give the ethical views of the 
Hindu sages as expounded especially in the Uf)anishads, 
Sankhya, and Bhagabatgita. But in order to avoid 
complication I have^ stated them as briefly as possible. 
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A few words which I have used in this treatise cal! 
for an explanation. ‘‘Eudaemonism” Has been used in 
the Aristotelian sense and therefore carefully distin- 
guished from Hedonism •as ordinarily understood ; I 
have classed it with Perfectionism which is particularly 
the theory of Hegel and the Neo-Hegelians : Dr. 
Paulen ’s theory of Energism seems to me to belong to 
the same cliss. It if needless to' say that Per fectionism, 
Eudaemonism or Energism is the only ethical doctrine 
which I have thought sound and «accordingly accepted 
as my own view. Some other words which call for ex- 
planations are “individuality” and “personality.” The 
former has been used to indicate the sentient side of a 
man by virtue of which he is a particular distinct being 
or <|||imal, and the lattrr to indicate his concrete nature 
which is co/isftituted by hts jndividualily as controlled 
by his reason, the universal side of his nature. 

For the sake of convenience this treatise has been 
divided into three book^ : in the first book some preli- 
minary topics and the psychological elements of ethics 
have been considered ; in the second, the differenf forms 
of the moral standard, and some other auxiliary topics 
have been examined and discussed. ; in the third, an 
attempt has been made to explain the facts of the con- 
•cretv^ moral life by the applicatibn of the principles 
arrived at in the preceding two books. So thaticW first 
two books deal with the ethical theories, while the third, 
with the facts of the concrete moral 4ife, In the appen- 
dix I bav^ inserted the B. A. Examination Papers, on 
ethics, of the Calcutta University from the year 1909^ 
to<the year 1915, and have also poiipted out the pages 
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of this book where the answers of the questions may be 
found. My objects in doin" so has been to help the 
students in determining^ the nature of the answer re- 
quired by each question, which the great majority of 
them usually feel considerable difficulty in ascertaining 
for themselves. 

I have spared no pains to make the treatise as com- 
plete and interesting as lies in my power ; but as I had to 
write it during a period of indifferent health, I could not 
make it such as I desired : consequently, some portions 
have remained incomplete, and the treatment of some 
of the topics has not been as satisfactory as was desired. 
The peculiar way of^ marking the pages calls for an ex- 
planation here : jis this t^xt was originally intended for 
the use of the students of my own classes only, 1 had 
to print the second hook first ; for this reasftn, the inhrk- 
ing of the pages, though continuous in each book, is not 
continuous thfoughout the whole treatise. 

Before I close I think it ffiy duty to acknowledge 
that I * have received considerable assistance from the 
writings of such eminent (Ethical writers as Profs. T. H. 
Green. E. Caird, B. Bosanquet, J. S. Mackenzie, J. Seth, 
J. H. Muirhead, J, Dewey, W. R. Sorley, and Dr. F. 
Paulsen, who have written also from the idealistic 
stan^oint. But, though in many places I have fraely 
quoted from their writings, I have not refrained from 
criti^cising and rejecting their views when I have thought 
them unreasonable* 

Krishnath College, ] 

Berhampore. [ A. K. MAZUMDAR 

Jufy ipr$, J 
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BOOK I. 

CK AFTER I 

Definition, province and end of Ethics. 

(i) Definition of Ethics Ethics has been 
variously defined. But its etymology will help us consi- 
derably in arriving at its true •definition. The word 
is derived from the Greek adjective ^^ethicd^ 
which comes from the substantive ^'ethos'" meaning man- 
ners and customs of peof)le. Tlfe corresponding latin 
substantive is ''mores'' from which Moral Philosophy, the 
another name for ^^ethics% is derived. Tience from its 
etymology the word, "ethics'" may be taken to mean an 
inquiry into ayd a comparison of the manners and cus- 
toms of the different peoples, and* thus to be a branch of 
Sociology or the study of the different forms of .society, 
the ways in which they gr^w up, and the conditions on 
which their permanence depends. 

Now the word "ethics" may, indeed, be used in this 
sense, i. e. to include, within its scope, an account of the 
manners and customs of different races ; but it is com- 
monly distinguislied from Sociology, and used in a 
narrower sense. Manners and customs are habits of 
actions ; and in the case of human beings, ,they are 
habits of free rational voluntary actions ; men univer- 
sally judge their own and other people’s actions as good 
or bad, right or wrong ; and as men’s voluntary actions 

I 
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Spring out of their character, they judge their character 
also as good or bad according to their actions. And 
they universally admit not only that certain forms of 
actions are right and others wrong, but also that they 
are subject to a duty or under an obligation to do those 
that are right, and avoid those that are wrong ; ajid that 
they have ^ood or ili desert, ( i. deserve apffroval or 
disapproval, reward or punishment, which is expressed 
sometimes by saying that they ar^ responsible ) accor- 
ding as they do what i^ right or what is wrong. In this 
way Ethics, in the narrower sense in which it is now 
commonly used, comes to deal wholK' with the round- 
about ideas of y\^ht aifcl ivvou^^ duty or ohliyation, good 
and ill desert, or responsibility, &c. Hut as the ideas of 
right and wr^^ifg are more essential and fundamental, 
because all other ideas arise out of them, Ethics is held 
to be directly and immediate!)' concerned with the 
former. 

Hence we may define Ethics as the scientific* inquiry 
which attempts to determine precisely what is good or had^ 
right or wrong in the voluntary actions of human beings, 
and why they are so, and thereby to guide them as to ho%v 
they should act under various circumstances. Or to ex- 
press the definition in another way : as the voluntary 
actions of men spring out of their character, and are 
good or bad according as their character is good or ^ bad, 
the problem of Ethics may be said \o be to determine 
scientifically what is good or bad in character of men 
( Martineau ) ; or as we always act in order to accom- 
plfsh something, i. e, to realise the Wea of some end or 
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object, our actions are always means towards ends, and 
they are good or bad according as their ends are good 
or bad. Ethics may, therefor^, be defined as an attempt 
to determine scientifically what is good or bad in our 
possible ends or objects of action^^ so as to guide men to act 
for those ends which are ultimately the best. ( Profs. 
Mackenjije, Muirhead, &c. ) 

Thus wc get three definitions of Ethics : (a) It is 

the science of conduct ; (b) it is the doctrine of human 
character ; and (c) it is the “sciei¥:e of the ultimate end 
or ideal of human life ’. But they are not really distinct ; 
they arc three forms of the same definition. P'or, as we 
have found, eycry ratiftna^ action contains three elements 
or aspects : (\) tlfe action itself, ^ii) the inclination, dis- 
position, character out of which it springs^ and (iii) the 
ultimate end or object at which it aims ; and the investi- 
gation into the goodness or badness of each which leads 
to one or other of tlie alx)ve definitions, is bound up 
with tlMt into the goodness or badness of the rest, and 
thus w^hichever of the above statements w e adopt oP the 
[)roblems of ethics, we really mean much the same 
thing. 

The full definition of PThics comes, then, to be this : 
Ethics in a science Udiich inquires into conduct in order to 
find out the best type of character in accordance ivith ivhich 
it should ahoays be moulded \and the best type of character 
being the best habit of will it seeks also to find out the 
supreme end of life tozvards which such habit of will is 
constantly directed. 

Now, to clearly understand the meaning of the abbve 
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definition it is necessary to clearly understand the 
meaning of the terms ^conduct”, “character” and 
“science”. 

(a) Conduct i — Conduct is defined by H. Spencer 
as “acts adjusted to end^, or else — the adjustment of 
acts to ends”. According to this definition conduct 
includes all ^acts whether their ends are conscmi$ty concei- 
ved or not, i. e. it includes not only those actions which 
are strictly purposeful or perforn^ed from motive, but 
also those which are nan-purposeful, such as the mecha- 
nical, random, reflex and instinctive actions. But 
Ethics has nothing to do with the latter class of action, 
because they are unnmuil i. e. l^av^ no moral worth. We 
do not pass moral judgment upon fhe actions of the 
lower animals or the blind aggneies of nature. We do 
not say that the devastations of the storm, or the rava- 
ges of the lower animals are wrong ; or the effects of 
rains upon the crops* are right. The resons are that 
though these acts are, no doubt, adjusted to ends, they 
are fiot adjusted to ends by tjie doers of these acts ; i. e. 
these acts are not performed in order to realise ends con- 
sciously and voluntarily conceived by those agents which 
therefore cannot be held accountable for the consequen- 
ces/' The moral judgment is, thus, strictly confined to 
human actions^ and only to those human actions \vhich 
are strictly purposeful or voluntary. P'or instance^ bre- 
athing, sneezing, &c. are also human actions ; but we do 
not say tfiat they are right or wrong. So that all auto- 
matic, random, reflex and instinctive actions should be 
excluded from conduct which is the proper object of the 
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moral judgment. We may, therefore, define conduct as 
the strictly voluntary action, i. e. action which is willed 
or performed with a view to tl\e attainment of a precon- 
ceived end. This definition of conduct should also ex- 
clude those actions which are 43erformed under external 
compulsion, and are not therefore voluntary. 

Now,Sihere are s«me»apj>arent exi:eptions to this defi- 
nition. In the first place, we usually pass moral judg- 
ment upon habits or Jiabitual actions. We .say some 
habits aie good, some are bad. How is it justifiable, if 
the voluntary actions are the precise object of the moral 
judgment ? The answer is, though the habitual actions 
are not .strictli^^ \ olunfar}^, yet we are accountable for 
them, because we* have acquired them voluntarily, i. e. 
through a .scries of volun^ar\' actions, anf] ,we ought to 
have checked them before they grew inveterate. In the 
second place, we do not usually pass moral judgment 
upon the activities of the artisans *while at work, or upon 
tho.se oft the artists, scientists and experimentalists, even 
although they are voluntary. The answer is, the ^ery 
distinction between this class of voluntary actions and 
the other class is arbitrary. These actions are as moral 
as any other voluntary actions. A duty is attached to 
every kind of voluntary action ; and every man, wfiat- 
ever may be his vocation, is bound to act properly. As 
Prof. Muirhead has truly observed ; “An artisan or an 
artist or a writer who does not “do his best” is not only 
an inferior workman, but a bad man.” ( See also Aris- 
totle’s Nicomachean Ethics, Book III, Chap. V ). Thus 
conduct does not emjprace merely a part of our voluntJry 
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life; it is not “three-fourths of life” as Mathew Arnold 
observed, but the whole of life in so far as it is voluntary. 

(h) Character Character is ordinarily defined 
as that which is constituted by ^"settled habits of wilP’, 
i. e. settled habits of actions acquired by a series of vol* 
untarj^ acts. Thus character is nothing but a system of 
tendencies or dispositions to actions voluntarily'^acquired. 
Every man has a certain type of character and his con- 
duct is the expression of his character in activity. And 
a conduct wliich is m\ such expression is not conduct at 
all, because it has then no moral significance, and a man 
cannot therefore be held responsible for it. Hence, at 
least from the point of view of morality conduct has no 
meaning when divested of its relation to character. Cha- 
racter and conduct are inseparable. ^ For fuller discus- 
sion of this point, see Book II, Cha. II ). 

Thus we can define conduct more fully in this way : 
conduct is action volunfAvily performed to realise the idea 
of a preconceived end or object in vied' that is yi agree- 
ment with the character of thy agmit. Hence when we 
say that Ethics inquires into conduct, wliat we really 
mean to say *is that Ethics seeks to determine the su- 
preme end at which all conduct should be aimed, or the 
be^i type of character from winch all conduct should 
issue in order to attain the supreme end. 

{Cj Science : — Some, as H. Spencer, Sir, L. Ste- 
phen, &c. would call Ethics a science in its usual sense ; 
while some others as Prof. H. W. Williams would call it 
a philosophy ; some others again, as Profs. Mackenzie, 
^iiirhead, J. Seth &c. would call il^ a science in a special 
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sense. It is, therefore, necessary to investigate the true 
meaning of tlie term ''science'^ in which it is applied to 
Ethics. Conduct has two side? physical and ethical. It 
is an event taking place at a particular time and in a 
particular place ; besides it has physiological and psycho- 
logical conditions : all these constitute its physical side. 
It has alSH another side*; it has nunal value — it is right 
or wrong, good or bad. This is its ethical side. Now, 
•^science" is commonly; defined as an inquiry into the 
causes of phenomena ; and j. S. Mill and Dr. Bain in 
their logic define scientific explanation as consisting in 
stating the causes, or the causes of the causes out of 
which phenomena tlo?v. #Ifwe accept this definition 
of science, then fithics would be a science in so far as it 
investigates the physical jide of conduct t)ijly, i. e. its 
origin and development. In tins sense H. Spencer, Sir, 
L. Stephen and their followers regard Ethics as a science. 
But Ethics, as commonly understood, has nothing to do 
with tlni^ inquiry into the causes of conduct, though it 
deals witli conduct. And ipdeed those who uphold *the 
doctrine of the freedom of the will emphatically deny that 
conduct or voluntary action is caused at all^ at least in 
the sense in which physical events are said to be caused. 
Hence Ethics will not be a science in the above seiT^e. 

But the above sense of sciene is certainly too narrow, 
making it deal only with causes and effects, i. e. succes- 
sion of phenomena for this will exclude all the bran- 
ches of mathematics which have nothing to do with the 
succession of phenomena ( i. e, causes and effects ), but 
deal vvith co-existent ^properties. ( for instance those *of 
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triangle or circle ) wiiich are not successive events ; and 
Geomentry, for instance, gives no causes of successive 
events, but grounds or reasons for co-existent properties. 
Hence there are not only laws of succession ^ i. e. causal 
laws ) but also laws of a. -exislence, or reasons for co-exis- 
tent facts ; and there is not only a science of successive 
events, but also of co-existent facts, such, for i'-.slance, as 
mathematics. Now, Ethics is a science of the latter 
kind j it attempts to determine, not the of con- 

duct, but the reasons why one conduct is right or good, 
and another is wrong or bad, and thereby demonstrates 
that the former is better than the latter ; and in doing so 
it investigates the supreme cn.l, or the be:>l type of cha- 
racter as the "norm” or the ideal or the standard by 
reference to which we can determine the rightness or 
wrongness, goodness or badness of conduct. Or in other 
words. Ethics is primarily concerned, not with the "judg 
ments, of facts", i. e. judgments in their logical sense of 
propositions, but with the “judgments upon facts'' i. e. 
judgments in the judicial sense of sentence. We must 
distinguish between judgments as to what things are and 
judgments as to what they ottglU to he. The statement 
“fire burns” is a judgment in the former sense, and the 
statement “this conduct is right of wrong, good or bad* 
is a judgment in the latter sense. This distinction, there- 
fore, puts, on one side, sciences which are concerned 
with facts or actual occurrences which have to be ana- 
lysed, classified and explained ; and on the other side, 
sciences which deal with judgments upon these facts, i. e. 
with these facts from the standpoint,of their value or vali- 
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dily. Ethics belongs to the latter class. It is, therefore, 
called a norniatnu? ox regulative science. 

Though, thus. Ethics is a science, yet it is a science 
which api^roaches philosophy more than any other sci- 
ence. Every other science dea^s only with some limited 
portion of our experience, or some limited part or 
departmei^t of natiy'e yi so far as^ it can I>e experi- 
enced ; but* ICthics is concerned witli the whole of our 
experience from a paj'ticular point of view, i. e, froip 
the point of view of the ideal ,by reference to which 
its rightness or wrongness, goodness or badness is 
determined. ( See above — (a") ). In a sense, therefore, 
Ethics is not, a science ^at all, i/ by science is meant 
merely the study of some limited department of 
human ex[)ericnce. It is rather a part ^of philosophy 
which studies experience as a whole, or the nature, as 
experienced, as a whole. It is, yet, only a part, its pro- 
vince being narrower than that of philosophy. Piiiloso- 
phy deals with luiman nature as a whole, besides dealing 
with the world of matter, and God, and attempts to find 
out their mutual relations. But Etliics is mainly con- 
cerned with the whole of human nature in so far as it is 
moral, i. e, progressing towards a moral ideal, and has 
nothing to do with tlte world of matter. Ethics is, there- 
fore, %iore philosophical than scioitijic, although it may 
be called a science in so far as its function includes also 
the organisation and interpretation of tiie moral pheno- 
mena. (See Prof. Mackenzie's Manual of Ethiis, p. 21, 
§ 8 ; Prof.Muirhead's Elements of Ethics, pp. 32-36 and 
Prof. J. Seth's A Study of Ethical Principles, pp. 24-35). 
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(2) Science and Art ; — Now, an important ques- 
tion suggests itself : Is Ethics a science, or an art, or 
both at the same time ? ,0r in other words, is the func- 
tion of Ethics wholly theoretical, i. e. simply to investi- 
gate the ideal of the m&ial life or practice, or wholly 
practical, i. e. simply to find out means or rules whereby 
to guide people to mould and organise their .Rtoral life, 
or both at the same time f The real answer to these 
questions rests upon the understanding of the relation 
between science aiubart — theory and practice. It is 
generally supposed that all sciences are theoretical inas- 
much as they inquire into the nature of some particular 
departments of things, i. e. "/hat thingsiare and how 
they are constituted ; while art is practical, inasmuch as 
it teaches u? How to produce something. Thus “a scie- 
nce teaches us to hum and an art to do.’* But there 
seems to be no sufficient ground for such distinction. 
For, in explaining how certain things are constituted 
every science thereby explains how they may be pro- 
duced, or how they may bo made belter than what they 
are ; and in this sense it is practical. For these reasons 
every science is both theoretical and practical at the 
same time. Thus even astronomical hiondedge has im- 
pprtant practical applications to the measurement of 
time, navigation, &c. In this way every science leads 
to an art or arts, and every art is connected with a scie- 
nce or sciences. Hut such relationsliip between a posi- 
tive science and its corresponding art is somewhat indi- 
rect. The dependence of an art upon its corresponding 
normative science is of a closer nature. A normative 
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science is said to teach us to knoio how to do. It gives 
us knowledge of tlie ultimate nature of an ideal, and 
teaches us, at the same time, how that ideal can be gra- 
dually realised or attained in and through our actual 
moral life or practice. Thus ihb science of rhetoric leads 
directly to the art of rhetoric, and the science of fencing 
to the ark of fenciitg ; •and if these sciences could be 
sufficiently worked out in all their details, perhaps the 
corresponding arts would be found to contain nothing 
.which was not included in them? But, yet, in no case 
a science and its corresponding art are identical ; an art 
always contains an element in the form of a peculiar 
knack or dexterity which f no sciefice can teach. Hence 
a science and its corresponding art are distinct, though 
related to each other. Beyig a normative^science Ethics 
has this dual character ; it is theoretical and practical — 
a science and an art at the same time. The moral theory 
and the moral practice are insepi^rable. As Prof. James 
Seth has truly observed : 'on the other hand, as it is 
impossible to separate pra<itice from theory, so it is* im- 
possible to separate theory from practice. As Aristotle 
insisted, the abiding interest of the moral philosopher is 
practical, as well as theoretical.'’ Yet, we should not 
identify one with another. The science of Ethics is*uot 
exactly the same thing as the ait of Etliics. “Morality 
is undoubtedly, in a sense, a fine art, requiring as rare 
gifts for its perfection as any of the others.’’ The pro- 
phets are not lesser artists than the poets or the musi- 
cians. “To hit the right act in complicated cases requires 
as finely cultivated a.tact as it does to hit the right word 
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production of good conduct, botli defy science. Tlie 
moral genius acts nobly ; and the prophetic genius 
moves nlen to noble activity : and no one can tell how 
it is that the actions ol* the one fall out so beautifully, 
or that the words of the otlier rouse us to virtue like 
the sound of a trum'pet. Christ lived ; Paul a'fid lluskin 
preached. In these facts the art of Ethics is involved, 
and no science can cope with them. Nevertheless, a 
science of Ethics is possible. It is possible to lay down 
broad general laws, which must underlie tlie teaching of 
every true prophet and the conduct of every true moral 
genius.” ( Prof. Mackenzie, Manual of Ivthics, pp, y-iol. 

(3) The pro /ince or scope of Ethics By 
the province or scope of Ethics is meant the //< /(/ or the 
range of subjects whicii is included in it. This may be 
deduced from the delinilioii of Ethics as given above, 
and stated and divided in the following way : — 

^ [a) In the first place. Ethics “has a donblOl function 
to perform : to determine the end of life, or the highest 
good, and point out the way, or the means, of realizing 
it.’’ [ Prof. Paulsen ). 'I’he former is the Ihi oniical hut 
primary business of Ethics, and belongs to that part of 
it w'hich is called Uic doclrine of goods ; it consists in 
finding out and establishing the goal or the supreme 
good which is the perfection or consummation of life. 
The latter is the practical and secondary business and 
belongs to that part of Ethics which is called the doctrine 
o f duties and virtues ; it consists in showing “by what 
inner qualities and modes of conduct the highest good 
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or the perfect life is attained and realized/' i. e. in laying 
out scheme of concrete duties and virtues' which is 
deducible from tiic conception.of the highest good. This 
latter function includes also the organisation and inter- 
pretation of other moral facts^ by reference to the idea 
of the supreme good. 

(0 ^jj^ose are fhe tlirect functions of Ethics. There 
are also some indirect functions. In going to establish 
the goal or the supreme good of life, Ethics has indirect- 
ly to deal with some problems \vhich arise out of the 
different standpoints from which we can study life, i. e. 
certain problems which are psychological, ])hilosophica1, 
sociological f)r ^)olil.icaUn natiutj. 'Thus a study of life 
from psycliological standpoint gives rise to such problems 
as the analysis and relalioii of Desire, Wilt, Character and 
Conduct, and the freedom of the will ; from the philoso- 
phical^ to the^theory of the self, its position and function 
in the world svstem, immortality^ of the soul, (See. ; from 
the so(V)logical, to the relation of individual to society ; 
and lastly, from the poldk'al, to the relation of the*indi- 
vidual to the state ; all of which have important bearing 
upon tlie central problems of Ethics. 

(4) The end of Ethics Tim end or object of 
Ethics is not, at least directly, to make man *jiist 

as it is not the aim of Logic to make man rational^ or 
that of Theology to make man pious. Tlie germs or the 
latent capacities of morality, reasoning and piety are in- 
grained in the nature of man from the very beginning. 
As a man can be a good reasoner and a powerful debater 
without reading Logic ; and highly pious without read- 
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iiig Theology ; so he can be moral without reading 
Ethics. And contrary wise, he may be' a bad reasoner, 
impious, and immoral inspite of his sufficient knowledge 
of those sciences. As Prof. Paulsen puts it emphatically : 
“It is impossible to teach virtue as it is to teach genius. 
It would be as foolish to expect our moral systems to 
produce virtuous characters and saints as to , expect the 
science of aesthetics to bring forth poets, sculptors and 
musicians.’’ 

The true end of Ethics is twofold : its negative end 
is to criticise, correct, supplement and classify the moral 
distinctions discerned intuitively by the common people, 
and the moral judgnie.its they pass spontaneously upon 
the actions of others. “.All science does this ; it is a 
criticism of. common-sense Ethical science will be 
found to do so specifically." Thus Ethics is, to a certain 
extent, destructive of some established customs and laws. 
Certain moral customs and laws may be due to acci- 
dents ; and there may be contradictions amongst them. 
On6 of the aims of Ethics is sweep aw^ay the acciden- 
tal ones ; and to make such changes as will adjust con- 
tradictions, leaving very little of the old ones. The in- 
stitutions will be criticised in the same way. Those 
which are not properly adjusted to 'modern requirements 
will be altered, or abolished. The authority on which 
moral laws are based will be questioned. We no longer 
obey the moral laws because we ard told to do so. We 
demand reasons for our obedience. 

But the end of Ethics is not merely to criticise the 
popular codes of morality ; it has, also a positive and 
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reconstructive side. "To explain is not to explain 
away, neither is to explain away to explain. Its 
startingpoint is the reality oF/luty and right. If in its 
first role as critical it seems to be attacking these, this 
is only the superficial aspect of its work. In its deeper 
aspect it is reconstructive. It comes, not to destroy, but 
to fulfil, i^^does so Joy separating the essential from the 
unessential, the permanent from the transient, the spi- 
rit from the form of njoral and social institutions. Hy 
leaving only those which are organically connected with 
hnrnan nature and with one another, it gives them a 
value and a sanctity which, as merely traditional forms, 
they could n^jver poj^esj^. Ethics is thus a criticism 
which makes reconstruction possible ; it strips off the 
irrelevant and the unessential, in order tso get a firmer 
hold of the essential. Here and there it presents us with 
a bold negative, but when it does so, this is found only 
to be "The cutting edge of a positive." ” { Prof. Muir- 

head, Elements of Ethics, p. 16, ). 



CHAPTER II. 


Relation of Ethics to Psychology, Socio- 
logy, Politics, Metaphysics, and Theology. 

In discussing tlie„scope of RUiics, we have ^^und that 
the central problems of Kthics are closely connected 
with certain problems which properly belong to certain 
other sciences. This aan be easily seen if we consider 
human life in its various aspects. In the first place, it 
is a conscious menial life ; so that some problems of 
Mental science or Psy/^holo,yy^ are intiniab.’ly connected 
with those of Ethics. Ethics is thus related to Psycho- 
logy. In the tecond place, human beings live in a social 
environment — men are pre-eminently social beings — 
their life is closely connected with the life of society. In 
our study of the moral life we require, therefore, to 
know something of the character and historyc of the 
social environment. Ethics is thus related to Sociology. 
In the third place, human beings are political animals — 
they live under some kind of government, so their life 
is, to a large extent, regulated by the laws of the state. 
Ethics is thus related to I’olitics. Finally, human beings 
are parts of the world-S3'^stem — their lives are partial 
reproductions of the world-life ; so that before we can 
properly describe the ultimate end of human life we 
must know something about the connection between 
man and the realities underlying the universe. This 
means that Ethics must have some connection with 
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Metaphysics and Theology. We are now going to 
describe the relation of Ethics to, and its distinction 
from, Psychology, Sociology, Politics, Metaphysics and 
Theology in details. 

(i) Ethics and Psychology :-~(^) Points of 
Agreement — We have found that Ethics investigates 
what is goijjl. or bad, figlK or wrong, iu voluntary actions. 
Consequently Etliics supposes an understanding of what 
voluntary actions are^ .as contrasted with other kinds 
of actions such as the ramdom, reflex, instinctive and 
automatic actions, and therefore, of the nature of voli- 
tion or willing. But volition springs out of motive ; 
motive arises CKit of desire# as seleoted or chosen by the 
will in agreement * with character. So that the nature 
of a voluntary action dep^ends, in part ^ Jeast, upon 
character, motive and desire out of which it springs. 
Desire, again, springs out of feelings and emotions ; emo- 
lions out of ideas, and ideas out of perceptions. All 
these subjects belong to Psychology. Again, the free- 
dom of the will, which is jwpostulate of the moral judg- 
ment, is a subject which, to a large extent, belongs to 
Psychology. The relation of desire to pleasure and the 
influence of reason upon action also form part of the 
subject-matter of Psychology. In short we must knSw 
what the nature of man is, before we can proceed to 
investigate the .ultimate end towards which all voluntary 
actions should be dfrected. Hence the scientific study 
of emotion and itdll may be said to be the common gro- 
und of both Ethics and Psychology. Ethics is thus 
dependent on, and closely connected with Psychology 
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{b) For these reasons, some writers go even so Ihr 
as to maintain that Ethics is merely a branch or deparb 
ment of Psychology. This is particularly the view of 
the hedonists who identify the theory of moralit}' with 
its history ; and thus abolishing the distinction between 
'h‘s^' and *'ought-to be'’ deny the categorical character 
of the moral laws. According to this view, t>;en, Ethics 
is not a science of categorical and regulative principles 
which are unconditionally binding upon man as a being 
essentially rational and free, but a science of those natu- 
ral laws which under certain conditions produce a plea* 
sant or useful type of character. Ethics is thus regarded 
as consisting in nothing more than an analysis of the 
nature of man, and hence reduced to be a mere part of 
general psyctiological inquiry. In this sense Ethics is 
sometimes called Ethology. This view is based on the 
erroneous supposition that the self is not a rational prin* 
ciple which works according to laws of its own nature, 
but only a fictitious name for a merely mechanical aggre- 
gate of conscious states and processes which are nothing 
but effects of the actions of the pliysical environment 
upon the organism, and are regulated and combined in 

accordance with tlie mechanical laws of Association. 

(> « 

< (c) Points of difference Ethics, however, 
differs from Psychology in several important points. 

d) The scope of Ethics is, in a sense, narrower 
than that of Psychology. Psychology deals equally 
with all the phases of mind — intellect, feeling and will ; 
but Ethics deals primarily with will, and only seconda- 
rily with intellect and feeling. 
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(ii) Even so tar as will or conduct is concerned. 
Ethics and Psycliology treat of it from two different 
standpoints. Psychology treals^of it from the standpouit 
of its history, i. e. its origin and development ; it asks 
how a man actually does will ,or act, and what is the 
nature of his action. Ethics, on the other hand, treats 
of it from*the standpoint of its value or validity ; it asks 
how he ought to will, and how his actions can he judged 
as right or wrong, good or bad. Or in other words. 
Ethics does not investigate the cqjiditions under which 
conduct originates and developes, but the ground of 
preference of one conduct over another. 

(iii) Tlij provinoe (jf Ethics^ is, in another sense, 
wider than tliat ot* Psycliology. Ethics cannot rest con- 
tent with merely introspective psychology^ Human life 
has other relations besides* psychological. !As we have 
found above, human life has social, political, and physi- 
cal reference. Human life and also human conduct are 
considei jibly moulded and modified by the influences of 
the physical, social and political environment. Hejice 
human life and conduct cannot be properly understood 
williout the consideration of those influences. We must, 
therefore, include the whole physical, social and politi- 
cal environment in the province of Ethics. We h»ve 
also i?)und that the province ot Ethics includes also soifie 
metaphysical and tlieological problems. 

(2) Ethics and Sociology ■—{a: Points of 
agreement : — Both Ethics and Sociology deal with 
human conduct. Sociology is the science which deals 
witli those human conducts which have assumed the 
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forms of the social customs and institutions, and inquires 
into their origin and traces them through all the stages 
of development from the.most primitive to the most civi- 
lised. Or in otlier words, Sociology is the liistory of 
the different forms (jf s()€iet\\ its structure, and the con- 
ditions of its progress and permanence. There is a close 
relation between Flthics and S(¥:iok)g\’. Mai^is a social 
being. The human infant cannot grow and develop 
either physically or mentally wit^iout the hclf) of society. 
The social customs mid institutions ; ideas, beliefs and 
feelings embodied in the literature ; parents, teachers and 
companions ; all help considerably to develop the poten- 
tial capacities ofhisi^nind. jVIol-eover, most of the im- 
portant duties of our life arise out of our social relations, 
and all of oui^ virtues are chiefly exhibited in our dealings 
with our fellow men. Again, man as a rational being 
cannot exist in absolute separation from other rational 
beings ; reason is th(^ universal principle in man which 
binds him with other beings and things. It is,«thcrefore 
iiTfpossible to think of the lyghest moral good of man as 
wholly independent of the supreme social goofl. Thus 
we find that Ethics and Sociology are closely related to 
each other. 

* (/?) The evolutionary hedonists regard Ethics as 

* » 

merely a of Sociology. According to them, (i) 

the moral ideas of men are merely the results of constant 

obedience to the customs and institutions of society which 

have been preserved and have survived as being useful 

for the preservation of the race in accordance with the 

iW of “natural selection” or “survival of the fittest”, and 
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( 2 ) the well-being of the individual is entirely subordi- 
nate to that of society ; for the individual being a mere 
part of the soda/ organism, his duties cannot be deter- 
mined without reference to the nature and constitution 
of such organism, just as the function of a limb cannot 
be ascertained without reference to the nature of the or- 
ganism of^vhich it a«(>art. 

This view labours under tlie misconception that the 
history of the moral ideas is identical with their moral 
value, i. c. the laws of their origin* and development are 
the same as the laws by reference to which their good- 
ness or badness is determined. Ihit Ethics has nothing 
to do with th« origin ‘of Hie moris!l ideas, but with their 
goodness or badness. In the second place, from the 
standpoint of hedonism, .jociety is not ah organism, at 
least in the same .sense as our living body is an organism. 

( See, Hook II, pj). i33~~'-35 ). But, no doubt, from an- 
other standpoint, societ}^ is an organism — a higher kind 
of organism — an organisation or community of spiritual 
lieings in which the good ivrall is also the good for each, 
and vice versa. That is to say, in such organism the 
good for tlie individual is not simply subordinated to 
that of societ\‘, but the two kinds of good are correlatives, 
(y) Points Ofidifference : — (i^ Sociology in^y 
be called an objective .science ; it deals with the manners, 
customs and in.stitutions of society in and through which 
people had expres.^ed their minds on ethical questions 
in the course of years and ages. Ethics, on the other 
hand, is a subjective science ; it investigates the moral 
ideal by reference t(> which the goodness or badness of 
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those maniiers, customs and institutions is determined. 
Or in other words, Sociology is concerned with their 
history, whereas Ethics is concerned with their moral 
value or validity. 

(ii) Ethics is concerned with the individual, i. c. it 
inquires into the duties of the individual men. Sociology, 
on the other hand, is concerned with the colle^ive men, 
i. e. it treats of the duties of group, or groups of men — 
•men taken collectively. 

(3) Ethics and Politics: — The manners and 
customs with which Sociology deals have grown u{) to a 
large extent automatically in the course of ages. The 
lowest savages have ro politics, and littlq or no ethics, 
or thought of what is right in itself. ' But in more civi- 
lised time mei. begin to reflect on their actions and cus- 
toms, finding that some of them are beneficial and others 
injurious ; and they begin to consult together, and finally 
establish a governor or a governing bod}- to deliberate 
for them how they should behave and act coliectively, 
i. e.* what laws they should establish, when the}' should 
make war or peace, and so on. Now the question hozv 
the colledivc actions of the communitr should he deliberately 
regulated by laws and institutions, constitutes the problem 
of^ Politics. Politics, thus, treats’ of the functions of 
government and of the relation Ix^tween the governors 
and the governed. 

ia) Points of agreement ; Ethics and Politics 
agree in this that the object of both is to determine how 
men should act, and thus guide and direct their conduct. 
In ancient times the relation between lithics and Politics 
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was thought much closer than what it is thought now. In 
the Greek states a man had hardly any individual rights. 
He was regarded simply as a “political animar’and as very 
little besides. The ideals of Kthics and Politics were, to 
a large extent, the same. Tholigh in modern times the 
individual has acquired a much greater independence of 
the state, ^ 5 ^t we catfiiot* separate altogether the ideal for 
the individual from the ideal for the state; — what is 
right for the individual cannot be different from what is 
right for the state. Though Ethids and Politics are thus 
closely related to each other, various important distinct 
tions ma)^ be drawn between them. 

(70 Points of (ilfferencer : — li) There are two 
% 

standards in accordance with which men may act and 
judge their actions — utiliUi and right nes.^, ./Phe former 
is the standard of Politics which seeks to determine 
simply what lines of action are most useful i. e. most 
conducive to the safety, wealth, health and prosperity 
of the cbm mu nit}/ collectively so as to prescribe rules of 
actions to guide and constrain people to act collectively 
in the ways most conducive to the collective welfare and 
prosperity. Thus the ultimate aim of Political Science 
is public utility. 

The latter is the standard of PThics which seeks^to 
determine what forms of actions are right in themselves. 
These two standards — the standard of utility and the 
standard of rightness — are essentially different, although 
they are sometimes found to be accidentally coincident. 
There are actions which are productive of gain to those 
who perform them ; •but, yet, wrong in themselves, f^or 
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instance, it may be advantageous to the Turks to exter- 
minate the Armenians from a political point of view ; 
but it is wicked morally. • 

(ii) Politics is more external and objective than PThics 

Politics is concerned oiMy with the external results of 
actions and their public usefulness, and does not take 
into account the motives out 'of '^which spring. 

Again, Politics deals with the or collective actions 

of the communities — those lines of acti(3n which are com- 
mon to all, such as av\iidance of theft, murder, and the 
like, and those in which all people join collectively, such 
as the maintaining of peace or war, the army, the police, 
&c. without providingTor all ti'ie possible actions of indi- 
viduals. On the contrary, it is with the actions of indi- 
viduals that' F.thics begins, e;ideavouring to determine 
what is right or wrong for every individual separately 
and rising therefrom to what is right or wrong for the 
community collectively. Thus Politics is collective, while 
tThics is individualistic. 

(iii) The scope of Ethics* is wider than that of Poli- 
tics. There are many ethical requirements which cannot 
be enforced by political laws even though they are of 
fundamental importance. P'or instance, the duty of 
p*?rents to nurse and educate their children properly, the 
duty of giving alms to the poor, the duty of speaking 
truth, &c. cannot be, strictly and in all cases, enforced 
by law. 

(iv) There is a difference with regard to methods also. 
The political laws are enforced by threats or puni.sh- 
ments, but the moral laws cannot be enforced in that 
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way. For the essence of morality is a free obedience to 
a self-imposed law ; and if an action is done, not freely 
or voluntarily, but under an external compulsion or out 
of fear of punishment, it ceases to be moral at all. 

(v) Ethics is superior to Politics in rank and autho- 
rity. A political law is hmdmg upon us in so far as it is 
moral. Ethics, thu^, §its in judgijient upon Politics. 
Morality claims to be above and ever to rule utility. 
Many useful and profitable actions are morally wrong. 
Hut moral laws claim to be supr^eme. Hence the poli- 
ticians claim to be himself dominated by the senthnent 
of Justice and recommend only tliose advantageous lines 
of actions wlych are rigly- at th^ same time. In this 
sense, therefore, ’Politics is or should be regulated by 
Ethics— the political laws by the moral, tso law should 
be imposed for public gain which is not right and just in 
itself. 

{c) It is to be remarked, however, that the relation 
of Ethics to Politics has been estimated somewhat diffe- 
rently by different schools.^ One ethical school, viz*the 
utilitarian hedonists, and particularly the egoists as 
Hobbes, have almost identified Ethics with Politics. 
( See Book II, pp. 49-51). According to them, the 
good of society is its t:ollective happiness, and the fuftc- 
tion < 5 f Politics is to determine what conduces to tlie 
.happiness of society, and forces individuals to conform 
to it by imposing rewards and punishments. Now mora- 
lity consists in the conformity of individuals to the rules 
of society for ks good or happiness. From another 
point of view some greatest thinkers ‘^have either refusCid 
4 # 
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them separate treatment, or placed them in the closest 
connection with one another. 'I'hus Plato’s Republic is 
as much a treatise on moral as on political philosophy 
in the modern sense of the word ; Aristotle’s Ethics is 
to be taken, as he insists, only as introductory to his 
Politics ; in modern philosophy it lias been frequently 
noted that Hegel has no ethics apart from tlm .trenchant 
airalysis of society which he gives us in the Philosophy 
of RighiP 

But those writers ’.vho think that rightness of conduct 
is a quality distinct from its conduciveness to happiness 
make a clear distinction between Ethics and Politics. 
The intuitionists in rgeneral. eiuertain Uiis view. But 
other writers as Profs. Mackenzie, Muirliead, &c. main- 
tain that even though Ethics and Politics are most clo- 
sely related to each other, they are distinct sciences. 
They think that the opposition between utility and 
rightness has been in many instances exaggerated, and 
that even in those instances wliere any opposition is 
found, it is apparent and imn{i;diate ; ultimately rightness 
and happiness coincide and lead to the same results ; 
what is best in itself will be found to be most conducive 
to happiness. 

' (4> Ethics and Metaphysics or Ppiloso- 
pSiy Points of agreement t—Man is an 
itit^al member of society or tlie community of rational 
bdngs, and also a factor or constituent of the world- 
system. Therefore his actions affect, for good or evil, 
the well being of his fellow men, and his own destiny as 
weU »8 theirs as factor in the world-system ; and thereby 
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affect also the world as a whole. Indeed, man's actions 
are practically infinite in their results, i. e, they produce 
effects, which, again, produce other effects, and these 
still other effects, and so on to the end of time. 

“Our echoes roll from soul to soul. 

And live for ever and for ever.” 

Therefiwe the qifestfon of the goodness or badness of 
obr actions cannot be separated wholly from the ques- 
tion of their future coiftequences to humanity and to the 
■wmrld as a whole. And further,* if man is a factor in 
the world-system he must have an ultimate end or pur- 
pose to serve as a member of that system, and therefore, 
the goodness br badness oT his acfion will be inseparable 
from the question what is his ultimate end and fuction 
are in the system, And still further if the* man’s rational 
actions are all directed, as they sliould be, towards his 
highest good, the question what is this highest good ? 
will be inseparable from the question whah are his ulti- 
mate end and function as a member of the world-systemf 

Hence the fundamentat problem of Ethics cannot be 
settled entirely apart from the question of man’s ultimate 
end and function as a member of the world-system (wl»e- 
ther it is merely “to^eat, drink and be merry” as Aris- 
tippus preached, or some higher end ), and therefore sup- 
poses a knowledge of the world-system, and of the place 
and function of man as a member of that system. But 
the attempt to understand the world-system and the 
man’s place and function therein — the relation of mail 
to nature and to God — is Metaphysics or Philosop^. 
Consequently the problem of Ethics cannot be wholly 
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separated and settled apart from that of Philosophy. 
Some writers, indeed, have tried to separate tlieni as far 
as possible ; but the school of Philosophy especially to 
which Hegel and the Neo-Hegelians as Green, Caird, 
Mackenzie, Muirhead, Dewey, &c. belong, recognises, 
more than any other, the dependence of Ethics on 
Philosophy. 

Some philosophers go even so far as to reduce Ethics 
to a of Metaphysics. Thus Plato identified 

the ultimate notions 'of Ethics with those of Meta- 
physics. “In certain pantheistic systems, again, which 
overlook the distinction between the Finite and the 
Absolute Self, Ethics ts hardlj’' dissociated from Meta- 
physics.” 

(b) Foisits of difference : — Thougli closely re- 
lated to Philosophy, Ethics has a narrower province 
than that of Philosopliy. Ethics deals with human life 
taken as a whole and’ investigates the supreme good 
towards which it is tending ; whereas Philosophy deals 
with the whole cosmos of which human life is only a 
part, and attempts to determine the ultimate good or 
the Final End towards which it is progressing ; and in 
doing so it also investigates the precise relation between 
th^se two kinds of good— the. human good an^l the 
cosmic good. Thus Ethics is an inquiry distinct from 
Philosophy. 

(5) Ethics and Theology (a) Points of 
agreement : — Theology is the doctrine of tlie Abso- 
lute or God. i. e. of the first and central spiritual Princi- 
ple which is the ultimate source and explanation of all 
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that is and is known. Thus the ultimate aim of Meta- 
physics and Theology is identical. Aristotle called his 
"first philosophy'" or metaphysics "theology"' ; and in 
modern times Hegel and the Neo^Hegelians identified 
the two. Prof. James Seth maintains : "Metaphysics 
is essentially and* inevitably theological ; if we cannot 
exclude metaphysics* we cannot exclude theology. If 
we must ask. What is man's relation to nature? we must 
also ask. What is his refation to God We have found 
( see, above, 4 ), that the supreme end of man's life 
cannot be known without knowing what such life is, 
and what such life is capnot be known without knowing 
its relation to flie >voiid-life — the life of the Absolute 
or God of which it is only a partial and incomplete 
reproduction. Or to statcf this fact othefwise : the 
human good witli which Ethics is concerned is a part of 
the cosmic good ; so that every voluntary act has two 
references or one reference vie\fed in two ways ; — it 
has a reference to the human good, and it has alsp a 
reference to the cosmic good. Thus ^The same act 
would be religious if it were conceived of as furthering 
a cosmic purpose, or as charged with meaning for a 
universal moral order ^that is being consummated upgn 
the earth. It may indeed be feasibly maintained that 
no good conduct is entirely without reference to some 
%uch universal end ; but in so far as the distinction 
between morality and religion is permissible at all, it 
must be explained as one between two views that may 
be taken of moral conduct, not between two differeiU 
kinds of conduct, or two different standards of mpral 
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jadgments.” ( Prof. Sluirhead, Elements of Ethics, 

p. i8i ). 

This close relationship between Ethics and Theology 
can be understood in another way. The moral ideal, 
as we shall find in the sequel ( see, Book II, Chap, VI ), 
is the perfection of the moral life ; and our actual 
moral life falls always far short of its^’ideal. But 
this ideal moral life in which the supreme moral 
good is completely realized, i. e. in which every 
conduct is in perfect harmony with the moral ideal or 
the supreme moral good, cannot be an illusion, but 
must be a stern reality, because it is the goal of our 
real moral life. Like every other ideal, ‘the moral ideal 
"requires a certain faith in the possibility of its attain- 
ment.’' An human inquiry ultimately rests upon some 
faiths or rather presuppositions. All scientific investiga- 
tions rest upon the faith or presupposition that the 
world is rational or uhderstandible ; and all metaphysi- 
cal inquiries proceed on the faith or presupposilion that 
the world is a system — an ‘organisation of experience, 
i. e. a unity amidst variety — the mainfestation of a single 
ultimate principle. Similarly all ethical inquiries rest on 
tlje faith or presupposition that there is a moral ideal 
by reference to which the facts of the moral life gan be 
explained. Thus like scientific and metaphysical faiths 
we have ethical faith. We cannot do without it ; with- 
cjut it our moral life will be emptied of all meaning — it 
will be as chimerical as a mirage in a desert. "It is this 
ethical faith that is usually understood by Religion.” 
But what is this moral ideal ? lids the perfected moral 
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life and is evidently the Divine Life, which is the ulti- 
mate goal of all life. Consequently, the true interpreta- 
tion of man's moral life has ineyitahle reference to his 
relation to that life of God which, in some sense, must 
include the life of nature and of man. Thus Ethics leads 
up to Theology and rests there as its final goal. 

(b) i^lnts of dlfEerence : — l^ut, yet, we must 
not identify Ethics with Theology. The province of 
Ethics is narrower thaii^that of Theology. Ethics takes 
into consiaeration only the human 'life and attempts to 
organise and interpret the facts of such life from a parti- 
cular standpoint ; while Theology investigates the 
Divine Life — nature ’and relatiotfiis, and attempts to 
organise and interpret the facts of the cosmos by refer- 
ence to such life. Thus the immediate •apd primary 
interests of Ethics are human ; while those of Theology 


cosmic. 



CHAPTER III. 

Method of Ethics. 

By a fnethod is generally meant any rational and 
systematic procedu’ e which we adept to attain a definite 
end in view — either the end of discovering truth, or the 
end of communicating it to others. Or as Kant puts it, 
method is a "procedure according to principles." What 
is then, meant by the method of Ethics ? “A Method 
of Ethics is explained,” says Dr. Sidgwick, "to mean any 
rational procedure by which we determine what indivi- 
dual human beings ‘aught'— or what it is right for them — 
to do, or to seek to realize by voluntary action.'' 
( Methods of Ethics, p. i ), 

I. Following the above definition Dr. Sidgwick clas- 
sifies the ethical methods in the following way — 

(1) The method by which some ethical writers have 
soiight to investigate the truf moral laws or the rational 
rules of conduct, — or the absolute rightness or wrong- 
ness of actions in themselves independent of their ulti- 
mate results. ( Intuitionism ). 

(2) The method bv which sortie ethical writers have 
sought to investigate the nature of the Summum ^onum 
or the supreme good of human life, and the means by 
which it can be attained. But, as the nature of the 
supreme good has been differently conceived, this method 
is again, subdivided into — 

‘ (a) The method of those who regard the supreme 
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good as the pcrjection or excellence of human nature. 
( Perfectionism ). Dr. Sidgwick includes it in Intuitionism. 

{()) The method of those wko conceive the supreme 
good to be pleasure or happiness, ( Hedonism ). This 
method, again, may be subdivided into— 

(1) Egoism or Egoistic Hedonism, and (ii) Uti* 
litarianisnt, ^or Univcrs^fiistic Hedomsm, according as 
pleasure or happiness is regarded as that of each indivi' 
dual, or as that of all human beings or even all sentient 
creatures. 

It should be noticed here tliat Dr. Sidgwick has omit- 
ted to take into account Evolutionary Hedonism which 
is allied IVom one staiulpaint to •Hedonism and from 
another to perfectionism. 

Criticism — (I) Dr. Sidgwick's classification is based 
on the confusion between the theory and the method of 
Ethics. This is clearly indicated by the title of his 
book — viz "Methods of h>thics’’ — iu which he treats^ not 
of the reai methods of Ethics, but of the ethical theories 
or standards of the morak judgment by reference 'to 
which different ethical schools have sought to explain 
rightness or wrongness^ goodness or badness, of human 
conduct. So that his classification is no classification of 
the ethical methods^ but of the ethical theories. 

(2) It will not do to say that every ethical theory 
has its own peculiar method ; so that the classification 
of the ethical theoridls is equivalent, in a sense, to that 
of the ethical methods. This is evidently not true. Take, 
for instance, the classification of Dr. Sidgwick himself. 
He regards Egoism ainl Utilitarianism as two distinct 

5 
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theories. Are their methods also different ? Certainly 
not. The methods of both are empirical and psychologi- 
cal. Again, he includes. Perfectionism in Intuiiionism. 
Are their methods strictly the same ? The answer 
must be in the negative. The method of intuition is not 
the same with the dialectic method adopted by the 
latter. We must, therefore, conclude tliat Dr. Sidgwick’s 
classification regarded as the classification of the ethical 
methods is unsupportable. 

II. In his Types'of Ethical Theory Dr. Martineau 
gives the following classification 

The ethical methods are first divided into two great 
classes — ' 

A. Unpsycliolog'i cal —which seeks to determine 
the supreme Good for man b)’ reference to the nature of 
the Non-Ego. This can, again, be subdivided into— 

(a) Metaphysical — which seeks to deduce the 
idea of the supreme Good either from the twnmcnal side 
of the world, or from the nature of God. .And* this can 
be viewed in two ways : — ^ 

(i) Transcendental— which regards God as 
transcending the world in all respect. ; Plato ). 

(ii) Immanental — which regards God as wholly 
co-extensive and co-evel with tiie "world. ( Spinoza ). 

_ r 

(b) Physical — which derives the idea of the 
supreme Good from the phenomenal side of the world. 
( Comte ). 

B. Psychological— which seeks to determine 
the supreme Good by studying the nature of the Ego 
itself, This can be subdivided info— 
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(a) Idlopsychologlcal—according to which the 
idea of duty or Moral Law is unique, inexplicable, and 
irreducible to any other idea. C Martineail ). 

tb) Hetero-psychologlcal — which denies the 
unique and inexplicable character of duty or Moral 
Law, and seeks to derive its idea from non-moral ele- 
ments. This can, agftin/be divided into— 

(i) Kedonlstic — which seeks to explain the right- 
ness or wrongness of human conduct by reference to 
pleasure or pain produced by it. lliis can be subdivided 
into — 

(1) Non-evolutional— according to which duty 
is determined tA' the love df pleasure or “self-seeking" 
or “fear of man”. ( Hume, llentham. Mill, Bain, &c ). 

(ii) Evolutional— wlwch seeks to defive the idea 
of duty from conduct wliich secures perfect adjustment 
between the man’s organism and its environment. ( H. 
Spencer ). 

(2) Dianoetic — which identifies the Right with 
the True. ( Cudworth, dartre and Price ). 

(3) Aesthetic — which identifies the Right with 
the Beautiful. ( Shaftesbury and Hutcheson ). 

Criticism — Like Dr. Sidowick, Dr. Martineau also 
seems |o have confounded theory with method. Hjg 
classification may be interpreted as a classification of 
both theory and method. But, as we have found, they 
are not identical. No doubt, every theory has a method'. 
But we may arrive at the same tlieory by different 
methods, just as we may arrive at a destination b}^ 
different roads. For instance. Hedonism may be arrived 
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at by a psychological as well as by an unpsychological 
method. 'I'lie modern hedonists as Hinne, Bentham, 
Mill, Main, &c. arrived at their theory by the former, 
while the ancient hedonists as Aristippus, Epicurus. &c. 
by the latter. Again, Dr. Martineau, considers Hedo- 
nism psychological and Positivism unpsychological ; 
but really both of them are clo?.el}> allied to, ‘‘or rather 
based upon, phenomenalism which is called by him 
physical, i. e. unpsychological. .Still again. Dr. Marli- 
neau calls his own method idiopsychological, and that 
of the .Aesthetic School hetero-psychological ; but really 
there is very little distinction between his own intuition- 
ism and the Moral . Sense i-hcory of the latter school. 
These facts are sufficient to show that his classification 
is defectiv(j and therefore luiacceptable, ^ ^ee also Types 
of Ethical Theory, vol I. p. 9., where he himself admits 
that the same theories have been arrived at by different 
methods. ). . 

III. The two kinds of classificalion of ethicai methods 
aS discussed above have been found, on examination, 
to be the classifications of ethical theories. What is, 
then, the true ethical method ? To ascertain this we 
must lake into consideration the various methods adop- 
ted by the different ethical schools. All these various 

i • 

methods may be brought under two great classes : — 
{i) empirical ox scientific, and (2) speculative or meta- 
physical. 

(i) Empirical or scientific metliod The 

contemporary writers have given different forms to this 
blass of the ethical methods. 
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(a) According to H. Spencer and other evolutionary 

writers the true method of ethics is physical and biologi- 
cal. Conduct as defined by Spencer is "acts adjusted 
to ends’^, and what we call moral conduct is the highly 
developed form of conduct which it assumes in the last 
stage of its evolution, and has survived and been pre- 
served according to theniniversal law of evolution by 
"natural selection'' or "survival of the fittest”. The 
moral conduct thus difCering from other conduct only 
in quantity, not in quality, the science of Ethics is also 
a natural science dealing with the moral phenomena 
exactly in the same way as other natural sciences deal 
with the |.)hen4)mcna of n^flure. liven Prof. Alexander 
and Sir I.eslie Stc*phen, wlio recognise “the inner signi- 
ficance of conduct as the ejfpression of chcfia^ter”, would 
not hesitate in explaining the moral phenomena by the 
evolutionary laws of “struggle for existence” and “survi- 
val of the fittest”. The obvious defects of this theory 
are thattit has confused the history of the moral phenp- 
incna with their oioral vaiiic or validity,~-^\' 6 ^ or “must” 
of them with their “ought-to-be”. It is one thing to 
show how they have c(jmc to be what they are, it is 
another thing to show why they should be so. Hence 
the science of lithics is not a science, and^its 

• . ’ c 

method is not the method of the Physical science or 
Biology. ( see Book II, Chap. V. 3, 4, 5, ). 

(b) Some othei' writers such as Hume, Bentham, 
Mill, Bain, &c, recognising this peculiarity of moral 
facts, have adopted the psychological method. They urge 
that all moral phenoipena are phenomena of conscious- 
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ness — psychological phenomena, and therefore admit of 
psychological treatments ; and that the function of 
Ethics as a science thus consists merely in the classi- 
fication of the motives or ends from which men act, the 
analysis, simplification and unification of all complex 
mental activities, the tracing up the genesis of cons- 
cience, and showing how the ‘idek of “should be” has 
been gradually developed out of the knowledge of the 
“Is” of human life. Such is the' psychological Ethics. 
This view labours under the same confusion as the 
preceding. In this case, as in the preceding, the actual 
is confounded with the ideal — “is” or “must” with “ought- 
to-be”. As Prof. Jam&s Seth 'truly observes : “Psycho- 
logy is perfectly competent to provide a phenomenology 
of the moral' c6nsciousness, it •'emains for ethical philo- 
sophy to interpret the meaning of those phenomena.” 
Hence Ethics cannot be regarded as a branch of Psycho- 
logy and its method as a psychological one. 

(c) Some writers, again, regard the true mdthod of 
Ethics as the historical or ghictic. This is particularly 
the view of the evolutionists in general, and H. Spencer, 
President Schurman, and Sir Leslie Stephen in particu- 
lar ; and is closely allied to the biological method. This 
viy.w is based on the supposition that “to understand 
any phenomenon is to know its genesis : being and 
becoming are one and the same. And since there is an 
evolution of morality, as of all else, the clue to its expla- 
nation will be found in the process of its historical 
development, PZthics as.sumes, therefore, the universal 
fomt of current science, and becomes a study of origins.” 
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The main and primary function of Ethics consists, thus, 
only in tracing the origin and development of the moral 
ideas and institutions - in describing the process by which 
they have come to be what they are. Thus Ethics has 
been reduced to be a mere department of Sociology. 
The defects of this view, like those of the preceding, are 
that it co!ifounds tho hktory of the. moral phenomena 
with their meaning or valivity — the actual with the ideal. 
As Prof. James Seth truly remarks : “Ethics is interested 
in historical facts, not as facts,* but as containing the 
partial revelation of an ideal without which the history 
itself would be impossible. It is not in the historical 
facts themselves, but in* their cteriml meaning and ulti- 
mate explanation* that the ethical interest centres. 
Ethics is, like logic and aesthetic, a normative or ideal 
science. Its business is the discovery of the moral ideal 
or criterion and appreciation of actual morality in terms 
of this ideal.” ( A study of Ethi^:al Principles, second 
edition, 26 \ 

(d) From the above itiis plain that the true method 
of Ethics is not any one of the methods adopted by 
Physics, Biology, Psychology and Sociology. Is not 
then the true method of Ethics scientific at all ? Profs. 
Muirhead and James*Seth are of opinion that the t?ue 
method of Ethics is scientific in the sense that all the 
general characteristics of a scientific method are possessed 
by it, even although* it is not wholly the method of any 
particular science as mentioned above. Prof. Muirhead 
argues thus : the science of Ethics, like any other 
science, accurately obsp'ves the phenomena under invesfi- 
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gation, classifies them according to their most significant 
differences, and explains them. Rut there are lower and 
higher forms of explanation. An explanation may con- 
sist in referring a phenomenon to its cause, and a law to 
a higher law or laws. This is lower form of explanation. 
But the -higher form of explanation, though including 
the lower, goes further and consists in showtng, first, 
that the phenomenon under investigation is an integral 
part of an organic system^ and secondly, that the condi- 
tions of its existence are the aggregate of the relations 
in which it stands to other phenomena as similarly 
integral members of the system and to the s\^stem itself. 
Or in other words, it consists in showing, roiot only the 
causal relation, but also the organic rclati(.)n of the 
phenomenon to other pheno^nena. Only in this way 
the phenomenon! is fully explained. “1 claim then for 
ethics,” writes Prof. Muirhead, “that it is a science in the 
same sense as any one, of the physical or natural sciences. 
It aims at explaining moral judgments as as<:ronomy 
aims at explaining the motions of the planets or geo- 
metry the properties of figures, by sliowing their place 
in a system which cannot exist as a consistent whole 
without them. Thus, to anticipate, the judgment that 
tlieft is wrongAs not explained by fnerely referring it to 
amoral sense or feeling, or to the decree of a divine 
will, but by showing that disregard for other people’s 
property is inconsistent with that* system of mutual 
relations which we call social life/’ ( Elements of 
Ethics p. 28 ). 

Prof. James Seth also maintain.%that the true method 
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o{ scientific. His argument is this : even al- 

though the normative sciences deal with the judgments 
of value, and the natural sciences with the judgments of 
facts, there is no distinction with regard to their method, 
‘‘'i'he method of science is always the same, namely, the 
systematisation of our ordinary judgments through their 
reduction*to a commen •unifying prkiciple, or through 
their purification from inconsistency with one another. 
Whether these judgmei>ts are judgments of fact, or judg- 
ments of value, makes no diffei^nce in the method. 
I'here is nothing mysterious, or superior, or “metaphysi- 
cal” in the procedure of the normative sciences ; it is 
the plain, un metaphysical^ strictly scientific method, 
only applied in a different field — to a different subject- 
matter. It is merely this difference in the fubject-matter 
that I have desired to assert and to emphasise. The 
business of ethics, for example, is, like the business of 
physics, simply to organise the judgments of common- 
.sense ort)rclinary thought. There is a “common-sense” 
of value, as there is a “common-sense” of fact ; and there 
is a science of value, as there is a science of fact. The 
function of the former science, as of the latter, is simply 
to make common-sense coherent and consistent with 
itself.” ( A Study of^ Ethical Principles, eighth editiop, 
P- 35 ). 

(2) Speculative or metaphysical method 
of Ethics : — We Have found that Ethics is a normative 
science ; it is primarily concerned with the investigation 
of the “norm” or the ideal of human life, and that in so 
far as this task of Ethics is concerned it is more closely 
6 
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allied to Metiiphysics than any other science, The cen- 
tral problem of Ethics is not, ‘*What are the facts or 
phenomena of morality ^ but, How are we to interpret 
the facts ; what is their ultimate significance ?” Now, 
this problem is really the problem of Metaphysics. It 
is only Metaphysics that investigates the ultimate signi- 
ficance of things, while sciences'rest content with their 
relative significance* “The scientific moralists insist 
on taking moral facts in abstraction from their bearing 
on the whole theorj' of the cosmos. So taken, they 
assume the character of mere facts, they lose their ethi- 
cal meaning. An adequate ethical view is not reached, 
a satisfactory explanation of* morality * i» not attained, 
so long as we separate morality either from nature or 
from God. Reality is one and its elements must be 
seen in their mutual relation if they are to be under- 
stood as in reality they are. Ethics is therefore insepa- 
rable from Metaphysics, and it needs no ‘ingenious 
sbphystry’ to ‘force them into relation’.’’ ( Pro?. J. Seth, 
A ^Study of Ethical Principles, second edition, pp. 31-32), 
These considerations evidently prove that the true 
method of Ethics is, at least partly, metaphysicaL 

The introduction of metaphysical method into ethical 
it^Vestigation is not entirely modern. Almost all the 
ancient writers descended into Ethics from Metaphysics. 
They tried to explain moral phenomena by reference to 
metaphysical principles, Plato identified ethical notions 
with metaphysical ; and all the pantheistic writers left 
m g^p between Ethics and Metaphysics or Theology, 
in modern times, the dogmatic rationalists of the Carte- 
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sian school, by introducing the doctrine of ^'innate 
ideas'' evidently adopted the speculative or a priori 
method ; and the Hegelian school seems to be more 
inclined to the metaphysical method than the scientific. 

(iv) The true method of Ethics both sci- 
entific and metaphysical Thus n'e find that 
there are* two rival* tlieories with regard to the nature 
of the true method of Ethics. "P'rom the very first the 
the attempt at an empirical deduction of ethical princi» 
pies has been opposed to the a pridri theory of their ori- 
gin.” We have found that the method of Ethics is not the 
' method of Physics, Biology, Psychology, or Sociology. 
Yet, some as Profs. Muirhead and James Seth maintain 
that the ethical me'thod is scientific inasmuch as the func- 
tion of Ethics and the fuiKjjlion of the nalan;^! sciences 
are the same — viz, observation, classification and e-xplana- 
lion of ph enomena, although the former is concerned with 
the moral phenomena and the latter with the ph5fsical. 
This view, thus, confines the function of Ethics wholly 
to the organisation and iuterpretation of the mrhal 
phenomena without iticluding in it also the investigation 
of the ultimate significance of those phenomena, there- 
by separating the "science of Ethics'' from the "meta- 
physics of Ethics.” Th*e following reasons are given ^r 

t " • 

such separation : "Neither the natural nor the normative 
sciences deals with tlie question of their own ultimate 
validity. It is the ftinction of metaphysics to act as 
critic of the sciences : the sciences do not criticise them- 
selves. Each assumes the validity of its own standpoint, 
and of its own systeqi of judgments.” < Prof. J. Set^, 
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A Study of Ethical Principles, eighth edition, p. 31 ). 
Yet, in the second edition of his book, ( p. 28 ) he writes 
thus.’’ “Only I would claim for ethics in addition to 
the narrower task of science, even so conceived, the 
larger philososophic task. As already indicated, the 
science of Ethics must have for its complement an ethi 
cal pliilosophy or ii»metapli)’sics ofotln'cs.’’ Tims what 
he said in tlie second edition of his book he clianged in 
the eighth edition. But even in the latter edition he was 
compelled to admit : ■ “ A judgment of value is specula- 
tive —we might almost say metaphysical — in a sense in 
which a judgment of fact is not speculative or meta- 
physical. Its point of- view is' transcendental, not empiri- 
cal. It follows that the science which organises such 
judgments into a system is aj^o transcendental, and, in 
that sense, metapli)’sical. Yet such a science is not 
strictly to be identified with metaphysics.’’ ( Ibid, 
p. 34 ). 

Tile truth is. Ethics, being a normative seience, is 
both a science and metaphysics at the same time ; and 
Its method is both scientific and metaphysical. This 
view agrees with the definition of Ethics we have 
arrived at above. We have found there that the primary 
function of Ethics is to investigate the supreme end of 
life, its secondary function being to organise and inter- 
pret the moral phenomena by reference to the concep- 
tion of that end. The former ftinction is evidently 
metaphysical, and the latter is scientific. The indirect 
function of Ethics which closely relates it to Psychology, 
Sociology. Politics, &c. also makps its method partly 
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scientific. Prof. W. Wundt is of similar opinion. He 
writes thus in his Ethics, { English translation, part 1. 
pp. i 6 — 17 ) : ‘^If then a partieular investigation, lying 
within the special domain of the empirical method, is 
inadequate of itself to furnish us with principles by 
whose aid we can gain an understanding of the facts of 
the morar world, the ^nh^ thing to de is to make the 
whole range of these facts themselves the basis of our 
inquiry. As may easily* be foreseen, empirical observa- 
tion, in etliical as in natural science?, will lead to postu* 
lates which are not themselves immediate facts of 
experience, but which must be added to these in order 
to make tlieir Miterconnectton intelMgible. But principles, 
that possess this character of postulates cannot ever be 
really discovered, but only ihe way paved foK their dis- 
covery, by the empirical method. Their actual discovery 
is the task of speculation ; and speculation, in its turn, 
can look for a permanent result of its efforts only when 
it has fuH and complete possession of the gathered store 
of critically tested scientific«experience.^^ 

‘‘In this way ^ the speculative method receives its 
dues along with the empirical. The valid objection 
against the prevailing tendencies of speculative ethics is 
urged not against the method itself, but against the way 
in which it is applied. Ethics is neither a purely specu- 
lative nor a purely empirical discipline ; like every 
general science, it is empirical and speculative at the 
same time. Hut in ethics as elsewhere it follows from 
the natural course of our thinking about things that the 
empirical procedure must come before the speculative* 
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Observation must furnish the materials with which 
speculation erects its structure/' 

so far as ethics avails itself of speculation it is a 
metaphysical discipline. For any investigation is meta- 
physical which is concerned with those assumptions as 
to the ultimate nature of things that are not immediately 
accessible to experience. * ^ vUit althougn the em- 

pirical and speculative methods must be separated for 
the treatment of ethical problems they are not to be 
regarded as two entirely different forms of thought, li 
is rather true, that they arc complimentary constituc7its of 
one a7id the saine 7nodc of procedure^ 



CHAPTER IV. 

The Psychological basis of Ethics 

( Moral and non-moral actions ; analysis of Desire, 
Intention, Motive, End and Volition. ) 

I. Keoessity of psychological basis 

Etliics investigates the supreme good of liuman life, or 
the ultimate end of human conduct. But to know the 
supreme good of human life we must know beforehand 
what human life is ; and sifiiilarly,to know the ultimate 
end of human conduct we must Know beforehand what 
conduct is. Or in other wcfds, Psycholog}^ as the natu- 
ral science of human life, or conduct, must precede Ethics 
as the normative science of such life, or conduct. { see, 
above. Chapter II, § i.). Such being the case, it is 
generally* found that the inadequacies and defects of an 
ethical theory are largely dfie to those of the underlying 
psychological theory. This is firmly corroborated if we 
carefully examine the history of ethical theories from 

ancient to modern times. In both ancient and modern 

• 

thought we find two opposite types of ethical theory 
closely allied to two opposite types of psychological 
doctrine. The former type is directly based upon that 
psychological view of human nature which regards it as 
simply sentient, and the latter on that which regards it 
as pHreli rational. In very remote time, in India, wg 
have the illustration of the former in Charvakism and in 
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the hedonism as taught in the San/iilas and Bra/imanas', 
whereas the illustration of the latter is found in the pure 
rationalism as taught in the Sankhya philosophy, and in 
the Vedafita as interpreted by Sankara. Later on, in 
Greece, Plato and Aristotle had “each a double repre- 
sentation of the virtuous life, corresponding to the dua- 
lism which they discovered ii. .man’s nature — a lower 
and a higher life, according as the lower or the higher 
nature finds play”. Even although they represented the 
ordinary virtuous life as a harmonious life of passions 
affections, and desires in obedience to reason, yet both 
conceived “the highest or ideal life as a life of pure rea- 
son or intellectual contemplation.’' These two opposite 
currents of ethical thought then passed, with much grea- 
ter antithesis, through tlie tv\'o rival theories, one of 
which was represented by the Cyrenaics and Epicureans, 
and the oilier by the Cynics and Stoics, to the ethics of 
sensibility or Hedonism in its different forms, and to 
the ethics of pure reason or Rationalism of Kant and the 
Iiituitionists in general, in luodern times. 

But a still higher view of human nature is possible. 
Human nature is not purely rational or purely sentient, 
but both at the same time. The concrete self is a rati- 
onal self working and realising itself in and tlirough the 
sentient — i. e. the passions, affections and desires. Hence 
both Hedonism and Rationalism are one-sided or abs- 
tract, because they are based upon abstact views of 
human nature. "The half-view of human life rests upon 
a half-view of human nature." The real, concrete, whole 
man is cut into two — a rational half and a sentient half. 
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Each of the rival theories grasps one half, throwing off 
the other. Jieiice the dualism— false if taken absolutely \ 
true if taken relatively. But true psychology reveals 
man to be a Mdiole — an organic unity of reason and sen- 
sibility ; in a word, he is loill in which both reason and 
sensibility^ meet and are reconciled. Hence the true 
moral life is tlie life of the whole man. of the moral per- 
S071 ; and the true etliics is the ethics of perso7tality. 
This third current of ethical thought — this ethics of per- 
sonality or reconciliation — was first taught by the Hindu 
sages in the UpaJiishadSy or in the Veda7ita, an epitome 
of them, as interpreted, by Ramanuja and Nimbarka. 
i see. Book II,*Clu^). VI ). Aristotle had a glimpse of 
it in his Eudccmonism as propounded in the Nicoma- 
cliean Ethics, But this (fthical doctrine ‘reappeared 
with greater emphasis and explicitness in Hegelianism 
in modern times and assumed various names such as 
Perfectionism, Eudaemonism and Energism. Thus we 
find that three distinct psychological views of humpn 
nature are at the root of three distinct types of ethical 
theory. It is therefore impossible for Ethics to separate 
itself from Psychology. We come to the same conclusion 
if we consider the matter from the standpoint of conduct. 
Conduct, as we shall find in the sequel, is closely com 
nected with motive, intention, desire, character, and 
volition which are only different aspects or functions of 
the self regarded as xoilL It is therefore indispensably 
necessary to analyse and examine the nature of all 
these psychical elements defore we can, with any clear^ 
ness, enter into the discussion of matters purely ethical, 

7 
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Ppycholpgy of Will We have found that 
|.l)e pjoral life is a life of will determined and regulated 
by the conception of thef supreme good or the ultimate 
epd. What is, then, will ? " is a word tradition- 

ally psfid to express the sum-total of all our perfor- 
mances — whether in tlie form of physical movement or 
of more purely intellectual, aestneCical and ethical pur- 
suits, wilder the ‘guidance’ — as we say of reason, and 
bgpause of the 'motives’ furnished by our various emo- 
l-ions, sentiments, and desires. Thus “willing’’ : {Wollen) 
comes to be almost co-extensive in our thought, W'ith 
that entire sphere of “acting” (, llandcln ), and even of 
“doing' ( Thun ), vVhicii we call our \)wn.’' ( Frol. 

Ladd, Psychology, p. 609 i. Thus, in this w’ide sense, 
the phenomena of will include all active manijestations 
from the simplest to the most complex and developed. 
The simpler manifestations of will are generally termed 
“conation,” while the higher and more complex phases 
are called “volition’'. 

ITatare of CouatioiT : — Being the primitive and 
the simplest manifestation of will, conation cannot be 
logically defined. “We cannot define what it is to be 
active or to do ; for there are no simpler terms than 
these same words — ‘to be active’ and ‘to do'— by. which 
to describe such experience.” We can however classify 
all conative phenomena in two W'aj^s : (a' all the bodily 
Oftovemeuts carried out by the ‘volmitary’ muscles fall 
under conation. .So that they should be carefully distin- 
guished from those movements of the organism which are 
mcmscious. W® niay then say that conation includes all 
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movements tliat are accompanied by consciousness, and 
are marked off as psychical actions. In this broad sense/ 
conation includes the blind, primitive movements. 
{b) But will does not manifest itself only in the rhove- 
ments of the organism, but also in the movements of 
the mind. Thus all active process of attention or con- 
centration — ‘the determination of J;he direction and 
amount of attention — the fixing and distributioh Of 
mental energy in the so-called field of tofisciousness^’ — 
comes under conation. “Thus it i» that when we con- 
ceive of ourselves as “doing something ,* it is always 
either in the way of moving some of the bodily members 
so as to accom4)Iish a certain end, yr else in the way of 
voluntarily conlroriing the ideas, thoughts, feelings, and 

other forms of mental life. In general it may be 

said that all jncntal life manifests itself to the subject 
of that life as being, in one of its fundamenlal aspects, 
its own spontaneous activity.” ( Prof. Ladd, Primer of 
Psychology, pp. 194 — 95 ). 

Nature of volition*: — “Those ‘blind acts of will’ 
or ‘mere conations’ which account for many of the 

( primitive ) movements become more and more 

displaced by acts of will that show intelligence and 
foresight. Such an tret of will may then be callecta 
‘volition’. A volition thus implies a certain develo’p- 
ment of will, and not of will alone ( as though this w'ere 
possible \ but of all the connected conscious powers of 
the mind. It may be defined as a definite conation ( or 
conscious doing ) directed toward realizing some end 
that is pictured before the mind, preceded or accoil^ 
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panied by a condition of desire, and usually accom- 
panied or followed by a feeling of effort. More 

or less clearly, however, every volition is an act of 
wilt which knows what it wants,’’ ( Ibid, p 199 ). ( see 
also Prof. Stout, Manual of Psychology, second edition, 
PP. 599—601 L 

(A) The inToluntary roots of voluntary 
movements Our nature is endowed, from the very 
beginning, with some tendencies or impulses ti activity, 
e. g. the yearning after happuujss, the impulse towards 
perfection or self-development, and the instinct of self- 
preservation. From the definition of voluntary move- 
ment it is evident that an idea of the movement must 

f « 

be present in the mind of the agent, and consequently, 
in order to have that idea the movement itself must be 
initiated an'd performed, in Hhe first instance^ not by 
the will of the agent^ but by some blind impulse of his 
nature. Tliis original and instinctive factor shows itself 
first in the form of some vague impulse— c\ vagu^ process 
of craving or striving. The primitive movements thus 
initiated may be divided into the following classes. 

(rt) Random movements :—These movements 
are supposed ^^to originate chiefly in ^conation' as a 
blind action of will, without any conscious end to be 
rq*ached'’. The spasmodic movements of the infant* such 
as the movements of the arms, legs, &c. are instances 
in point. 

{b) Sensori motor movements : Conscious 
Reflexes :-But the spontaneous self-movements would 
pt)t be sufficient to keep up the organism for a long 
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time ; for life consists in continuous adjustment of the 
organism to its environment. Hence the necessity of 
a class of movements which are reactions of the organism 
upon the external stimuli, (i) Some of these movements 
are unconscious^ i. e. are not preceded by any conscious 
element, sucli as coughing, sneezing, breathing^ &c. 
(ii) There tire others ^^diich are .more; or less initiated 
by conscious psychical elements. They are called cons- 
cious Rc/lexeSy which are to be found in such actions as 
closing the fingers over small objects when placed on 
the plains of the hand, closing the eyedids when some- 
thing is brought close to the eyes, (iii) There is another 
class of conscioijs rellexe!; which are.the acquired results 
of habit. All habilfial actions are of this nature. Thus, 
brushing away a fly from the face, stretclwng out the 
hand to stop the object approaching us, the reciprocation 
of hand-shaking, and so forth, are the instances of this 
class of movements. 

[ci) Ae^tlietlcc-motor mo yements i-They repre- 
sent those movements “vvhicji have their chief psychicflal 
excitants in affective consciousness, in feelings, as having 
— ordinarily if not always — a tone of pleasure or pain." 

[d) Impulsije or instinctive mo vements :~ 
The fourth group of involuntary movements is stvleS 
impulsive or iiistiiiclive movements. It is closely allied 
to the group ol conscious reflexes, but marked off from 
it by its complexity and intensity of feeling accompany- 
ing the sensational element. Most of the actions of the 
lower animals, such as the building instinct of the 
beaver, the hatching instinct of the birds, and so forth* 
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are of this class. In the case of human beings tlie most 
common and apparent instance is sucking. The most 
striking characteristic of instinctive movements is that 
its source lies within, *in the motor centres, rather than 
in the external strimulus, and is guided reference to 
a 'silent’ or unconscious end.* 

(e) Ideo-motor motreuieitts This" class of 
movements is “excited, chiefly, by the presence of an 
idea in consciousness." In this case, the movement 
follows directly upoii either the idea of it or of the sen- 
sation attending it, as in the preceding case it follows 
upon the sensation itself. But, yet, the movement is 
not strictly voluntari'. “Wo are aware of nothing,” says 
Prof. James, “between the conception and tlie execu- 
tion. * * ' * We think the act, and it is done.’' 

Most of the higher actions of our life are included in 
this class of movements. Ideo-motor movements are 
indispensably necessary for the economy of life. If we 
had to deliberate and decide in every instance, our life 
would be burdensome ; but' we are saved from much 
worry of life when a train of ideas takes the place of 
volition and bears us smoothly on our way. 

{/) Imitati ’/e movements This class com- 
prises those movements which are excited, in one indivi- 
dual, “by the presentation of the movements resulting 
from conscious ideas and feelings in another individual, 
without, however, awakening the ideas of feelings them- 
selves, or the conscious purpose to express them. In 
infants, smile answers ‘in imitation’ of smile, frown of 
frown, grimace of grimace, &c.'’ 
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(B The genesis of /oluutary mo remeuts 

A voliiiUary movement presupposes experience. We 
know lurther from its definitiomlhat not only an idea of 
the movement itself but also an idea of ^"end"' consisting 
in the attainment of some results of the movement 
must precede it. As man has no prophetic vision of his 
doing ancf its results ft'oifi the beginning, it is easy to see 
that these ideas must be supplied by experience. That 
is to say, he must know before he acts the nature of the 
action to be executed, the results* to be aimed at, and 
the necessary causal connection between the action and 
its results ; and he can learn these only from experience. 
As Prof. Hofftlin^ puts ft : “the* involuntary activity 
forms the basis and the content of the voluntary, The 
will is in no way creative, b^t only modifyih^ and selec- 
tive,” ( Psychology, Eng. tr. p 330 It follows from 
this that the voluntary movements must be preceded by 
involuntary movements. 

Now, •these primitive movements, or the primitive im- 
pulses or tendencies to th(?se movements constitute the 
“given” materials in the regulation and organisation of 
which volition consists. “The beginnings are given by 
nature. But these primary movements and their sensa- 
tional ^correlates are vague and diffuse ; they constitute ^a 
^'vaoiox-continumn'' which is gradually made discrete and 
definite, This occurs largely, as we have seen, involunta- 
rily, A movement* is determined by the idea of the 
movement, that is, by the anticipation of the movement’s 
sensible effects, without the explicit intervention of will. 
Now if there be such a thing as voluntary activity^ its 
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source must be found in the manipulation of the ideas of 
movements already made.'’ “Volition, then, consists in 
the direction or guidance of given impulsive tendencies 
or propensities to act. The function of will is not to cre> 
ate, but to direct and control. The impulsive basis of 
volition, like the sensational basis of knowledge, h given\ 
the former is the datum of the moral life, as the latter is 
the datum of the intellectual life. Man is, to begin with 
and always, a sentient being, a creature of animal sensi- 
bility. Such sensibility is the matter of which will is the 
form, the manifold of which will is the unity. That or- 
ganisation of impulse which is already accomplished for 
the animal in the shape of instinct, has to be accompli- 
shed by man himself.” ( Prof. James Seth, A Study of 
Ethical Principles, pp. 42 -^,.3 ). 

But this is not all. Human activities arc not promp- 
ted by blind primitive impulses or tendencies only. At 
least in developed life most of the actions arc initiated 
by “desires” and “ideals’ —new kinds of forces — which 
arise out of the action of reason upon those impulses or 
tendencies. In words of Dr. Martineau we may, then, 
say that all the springs of action are not primaiy, but 
some or most of them are secondary. Thus hunger is an 
impulse or primary spring of action, while desire for food 
is a secondary spring of action. Hence, although in the 
undeveloped form of life, volition^ consists mainly in 
regulating and organising the impulses, because desires 
and ideals are few and far between in it, in the developed 
l(fe its main function is the regulation and organisation 
of desires and ideals. 
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(c) The analysis of the process of voli- 
tion The process of volition, at least in its fully 
developed form, may be analysed into the following 
factors : — 

(i) Pause or inhibition : — When two or more 
impulses or desires contend with one another in cons- 
ciousness,*!. e. draw tlte rfiind towards*the attainment of 
different ends, the will intervenes, checks or inhibits 
them, and thereby produces a state of pause or arrest of 
action. This state of arrest is psychologically very 
important ; because it shows that will has the power of 
control over the blind impulses of our nature and can 
break the continuity of the* merclv^ impulsive life. As 
Prof. J. Seth remarks : — ‘‘the first step towards the con- 
trol of animal impulse, t(^wards the subjoction of a 
master-idea, is to postpone its realisation.” This state 
does not imply that wc intend to drive off the conten- 
ding impulses or desires from our consciousness ; what 
it really means is that we intend to weigh and compare 
their respective value and intportance in order to select 
one to the exclusion of others. As Prof. Stout puts it : 
“very often, however, the thought of the Self does not 
at once give rise to a decision, positive or negative, but 
only to arrest of action, so as to give time for delibera- 
tion. It may be that the way in which this or that line 
of conduct, if realised, would affect the Self as a whole 
past, present, future* and ideal, can only be brought 
before consciousness with sufficient fulness to determine 
action by a more or less prolonged train of thought 
Wbe4 this Is so, the concept of the Self as a whole wiU 
8 • 
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not directly tend to reinforce or suppress a desire ; it 
will rather tend to postponement of action, until the 
concept of Self and of the action and its consequences 
are developed in such detail in relation to each other 
that a decision becomes possible.” ( A Manual of Psy- 
chology, second edition^ pp. 603 — 604 ). 

(ii) Deliberation : — The stage of pause or arrest 
is followed by the stage of deliberation. It consists in 
weighing and comparing the relative value and impor- 
tance of the different contending impulses or desires by 
reference to the interest of the Self as a whole as con- 
ceived at the time. If a single impulse or desire is 
present in a time and leads immediately to action, 
the action will not be strictly voluntary. In fact, in a 
voluntary act, when a single desire seems to be present, 
it is not present alone, but is opposed, at least, by its 
antagonist, viz aversion to the action, with more or less 
distinctness. In all cases of voluntary action, there is a 
conflict of impulses or desires drawing the mind towards 
different objects. This stage of conflict is what is known 
as tbe stage of deliberation. In this stage, the agent 
does not merely desire objects, and then immediately 
and unthinkingly proceeds to attain them, but ponders 
over them by considering whether the attainment .of any 
one of them will satisfy the Self as a whole. Thus so 
long as deliberation goes on, the contending desires may 
be regarded as “motives” for deciding ; when we arrive 
at any decision, the trimuphant desires become “motives” 
for action. “Or, to put the case in another way, while 
the process of deliberation is going on, the competing 
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desires are regarded as possible motives for action ; 
when the decision is formed, they become actual motives 
for action.” ( Prof. Stout, Manual of Psychology, p. 605 ). 

(iii) Decision or choice : — The stage of deli- 
beration is a stage of suspense or indecision. It is 
followed by the stage of decision or choice. After due 
deliberation one of tlie contending deisires is selected or 
chosen to the exclusion of the others. This act is called 
the act of choice^ decision, or resolution, tlie essence of 
which consists in that the agent identifies himself in 
anticipation with the object of the selected desire and 
with the particular line of action required to attain it. 
“While deliberating, we*aro making up our mind, and 
we do not know what our mind is going to be. When 

we have formed a decision, we have come -to know our 

# • 

own mind. The conception of the Self has become fixed 
where it was previously indeterminate. The realisation 
of one line of conative tendency is now definitely anti- 
cipated as part of our future life-history so far at least as 
external conditions will allo^v of its execution. Opposing 
conative tendencies either cease to operate, or they 
appear only as difficulties or obstacles in the way of 
carrying out our decision. They are no longer regarded 

as p(^ssible motives •of action With the fflll 

emergence of the decision, the conflict of motives as such 

ceases In a perfect volition, opposing impulses 

are not merely held nn check ; they are driven out of the 
field. If they continue to resist, they do so as external 
obstacles to a volition already formed. They are no 
longer motives ; thej/ are on the same footing with ady 
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other difficulty in the way of attainment” ( Prof. Stout, 
Manual of Psychology, pp. 606 — 607 ). The selected 
desire is commonly called ''jnotive'\ because it moves the 
agent to act in a particular way. If the realisation of 
the motive, thus formed, is delayed for some reason, the 
st^te of the mind in relation to the action is said to be a 
state of resolution , « 

It is to be added that when the motive is realised by 
tneans of an overt act^ the a(jt represents the external 
side, and desire, deliberation, choice or decision and 
haotive constitute the internal side, of the whole volition. 

From the above it is manifest that “the entire process 
is one of selective ^jttentiorr.” The Will or the Self 
passes from one impulse or desire to another, and finally 
fixes its attention upon one ^to the entire exclusion of 
the others. Again, the act of choice is not an isolated 
act ; it is related to and determined by the nature of the 
Self as a whole. A contending desire is relative to a 
passing state of the Self, while the selected desire or 
motive is relative to the Seif as a whole. Thus choice 
or selection is “an activity of moral apperception”. The 
selected desire is incorporated with the entire life-history 
of the Self ; a new element comes to be added to the 
did. As Prof. J. Seth puts it ; “if is the entire man — 
tW self — that makes the choice, and in doing so, he 
takes up a new moral attitude ; the entire moral being 
tandergoes a subtle but real change.” “A choice is there- 
fore an organisation, which is at the same time an inte- 
gration or assimilation, of impulses” or desires. 

* We are now going to analyse and examine the nature 
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of desire, motive, intention, and end, which are the 
essential elements involved in volition. 

(d) Desire : — ( See Book II, Chap. II ). 

Object of desire : — ( See Book II, Chap. 
Ill, § 3, and Chap. IV, criticism, ii, i \ 

(E) Motive,; — We have found above that a mere 
desire is the motive <^ 01 ^^ decision, and when selected 
by the will it becomes the motive for action. But this 
view is not univ,ersally accepted. It is therefore neces- 
sary to examine the different vie^Vs maintained with 
regard to the true nature of motive. It is generally 
admitted that motive is that which 7noves the will, i. e. 
which moves (#r induces uS to act in a particular way. 
Hence motive is the real determinant of an action. But 
if we analyse any act of wil^ we find two* (letermining 
conditions or factors involved in feeling and desire. 
Now, the question is, which of them is the true motive, 
i. e. which of them really moves us to act ? Let us 
discuss tlitani one by one. 

(A) The deterniinists suf^h as Hume, Bentham, Bain, 
and their followers urge that pleasure or relief from pain 
is the ultimate motive of all action ; and as pleasure is 
also the ukimate object of desire, it is easy to see that 
pleasure and motive are identical terms. In the con- 
flict of motives the strongest one prevails and influences 
the will to act in a particular way. The conflict of mo* 
tives is^ therefore, a conflict of brute strength ; and the 
will is absolutely impotent to resist the strongest motive^ 
The action follows as necessarily from the strongest mo- 
tive as any physical eyent flows from its physical cause^ 
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Criticism: — It is true that every voluntary action 
is preceded by feeling. Thus, a philathropist's action is 
preceded by pleasure arising from tlie very idea of do- 
ing good to humanity. A thief feels pleasure at the very 
idea of possessing other s property, 'fhe very idea of 
sucess in examination gives pleasure to a student who 
directs all his activities towards >he attainment of that 
end. But it is equally true that this feeling cannot be 
the motive of an action in the true sense of the term. 
The reasons are thes^e : — 

{a) The true motive, whatever it may be, must be 
that which implies an end that we mean to realise by an 
action. Hence motive always contains an unrealised 
elemeuL But feeling as an actual state of mind — as a 
state which we actually hav^e at any moment — is amrA- 
sed fact, and therefore cannot be the true motive. Of 
course, in many cases we say that we are moved by 
feeling ; we say that such and such action has been 
prompted by fear^ anger, or jealousy. i^>ut it^shoiild be 
borne in mind that these a'etions are not strictly volun- 
tary, because the will is here prompted to action by 
mere blind impulses, but not by any idea of an end pie- 
conceived by the self for its own satisfaction. 

(b) In the second place, feeling has no moral quality 
whatsoever. The motive of a moral i. e. voluntary ac- 
tion must liave moral value, a non-moral motive cannot 
determine an action wliich is mofaL Feeling qua fee* 
ling is a prychological and therefore a physical, notan 
ethical fact. It is tliefefore as non-moral as any other 
physical event. Of course we sc\}’' that the pleasure of 
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doing good to luimanity is morally superior to that of 
stealing ; the pleasure of a saint is morally higher than 
that of a sinner. But here the’moral excellence of the 
feeling arises not from the feeling itself as a state of 
mind, but from the nature of the object with which it 
is connected. Thus the thiePs pleasure arises from stea- 
ling whicfi itself is liatl ;* while the j^hilathropist’s plea- 
sure arises from doing good to humanity which itself is 
good. For these reasons feeling cannot be regarded as 
the proper motive of moral i. e. voluntary actions. 

(c) Feeling is always a part of a concrete complex 
mental state ; it cannot exist apart from intellection and 
volition. Feeling^ qua feeling i. regarded as an in- 
dependent state is therefore an abstraction and thus a 
non entity. ( See Book II, chap, IV, criticism •§ iv. ). So 
that it cannot be the motive of an action. What really 
moves us to action is always a concrete complex mental 
state of which feeling is only an element. The real mo- 
tive contains therefore an element of feeling, but it is 
7nore thati feeling and contains other elements cogni- 
tive and volitional. 

{d) Pleasure is not the only object of desire. There 
are other objects which are equally or more desirec^ 
( see iijook II, chap. III. § 3 ). Hence even if it is ad- 
mitted that pleasure can be the motive of action, it can 
be such only in some instances. 

(e) If it is urged that though pleasure or relief from 
pain cannot directly be the motive of action, their idea 
can, our reply will be that . the idea of pleasure or relief 
from pain is no pleasure, as tl>e idea of man is no man. 
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So that even though the idea of pleasure can be regar- 
ded as the possible motive of action, pleasur as an actu- 
al state of feeling cannot. 

(/) Again, if feeling cannot be the possible motive 
of action, the ‘'conflict of motives” regarded as feelings 
must be meaningless expression. Still more meaning- 
less is the assertioE that “the strongest motive prevails” ; 
for the’ strength or intensity of a motive i. e. feeling is 
determined by the nature of the complex mental state 
of which it is only afi element ; and this complex state 
has not only this intensity but also quality. What can 
therefore move us to action is not simply the greatest 
strength or intensity owhich a' motive or feeling happens 
to attain in a conflict, biit such intensity as related to 
the quality, of the whole cqmplex state of which the 
motive or feeling is only a part or element. Even if it 
is supposed that the expression "the strongest motive 
prevails'* is admissible, an action determined by such 
motive cannot be regarded as voluntary^ because 
whether the will chooses it '■or not, it will unfailingly 
lead to the action. 

Finally, feelings are so heterogeneous in nature 
that it is not always possible to estimate their respective 
strength. This is admitted by Dr. Bain. He say^ ‘‘the 
only test of strength of motive is that the volition fol- 
lows". If it is asked, how do we know that the volition 
follows the "strongest motive”, not any other ? the 
answer might be, because the motive is the strongest. 
Hence the argunent either begs the question, or lands 
ns in the tautology that the prevailing njotiyo pro- 
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vails. V see Martineaii, Study of Reli«:ion, V0I II, pp. 
219*20 ). 

For these reasons feeling cannot be regarded either 
as the possible or the actual motive of voluntary action. 

(B) May we then say that desire the true motive f 
The upholders of the doctrine of freedom of the will 
urge that desire icaiTnot be the •actual motive of 
action ; for mere desire does not actually move us to 
action ; it simply inclines us to action, i. e. te 7 ids to 
move us to action. Hence, before we are actually moved 
to action — we resolve to act actually — a furtlier step is 
necessary. This is the choice or selection of a desire. 
In all instances nf voluntarv*action,«as we have found, 
two or more desires compete with one another and 
draw us in different directioi^ ; will then intej'venes and 
selects or chooses one particular desire to the exclusion 
of the others, by attaining the object of whicli it means 
to satisfy the Self as a whole. Hence the desire thus 
selected or chosen and made an integral part of the Self 
as a whole, is the true motife of action. This motive 
may be a single desire, or a system of desires directed 
to a single ultimate object. But a desire cannot be a 
desire, cannot incline us to action, unless it is the 
expres9^on of at least a*passing phase of character ; anef 
the motive being the selected desire, it is the expression 
of the character as a whole or the Self as a whole. So 
that, ^^seeing that motive is that which moves, and the 
will is not moved until it chooses, it seems more correct 
to define motive finally as the idea of the object which 
through congruity with the character of the self, moves 
9 
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the will.'^ ( Prof. Mnirhead, Elements of Ethics, p. 6o ). 
From this definition of motive it is manifest that tlie phrase 
^^conflict of motives" is meaningless or even self-contradic- 
tory. The more correct expression is "conflict of desires.*' 
(F) lutention The nature of motive necessarily 
leads to the consideration with regard to the nature of 
its relation to mtmtion. At least ‘in most instances the 
mental attitude towards a voluntary action is not consti- 
tuted by motive alone. It is nearly always a complex 
mental structure of which motive forms only a part, 
The mental attitude as a whole is called intention. Thus 
intention is the entire psychological antecedent to 
voluntary action. What aie, then, the distinction as 
well as the relation between motive and intention f 
“Bentham formulated this distinction by defining motive 
as that for the sake of which an action is done ; where- 
as the intention includes both that for the sake of 
which, and that in spite of which, anything is done. 
Intention is thus wider than motive. The fofmer may 
be said to include the lattcfr, but not vice versa. For 
while the end or consequent for the sake of which the 
action is done is, of course, intended, it is only part of 
the intention, and is sometimes distinguished from other 
part as the “ultimate intention . On the othj^ hand, 
the consequences of the intermediate steps or the means 
adopted though part of the intention, are not part of 
the motive.” ( Prof, Muirheaff, ' Elements of Ethics, 
p, 6i ). Prof. Mackenzie, Dr. D’ Arcy and others main- 
tain the same view. Thus motive is precisely that part 
of intention— that idea of an qjul in view — to realise 
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wliich an action is performed ; and the rest of inten- 
tion— the other ideas of ends in view — which, together 
with the former, constitutes the whole complex structure 
of intention, is, no doubt, preconceived and intended, 
but does not form part of motive, i. e. does not actually 
move the agent to action. Or to put it otherwise, 
motive is tlie active ox^yfia7nical part of intention ( the 
persuasives ), while the rest is more or less passive or 
static, or if tends to move the agent, it does so as 
dissuasive or deterrent forces. Thest facts can be made 
more clear by an illustration. Suppose that a father 
flogs his child for some misconduct. Here the whole 
mental attitude of the fathef towards the action is his 
whole intention winch is constituted by tlie idea of 
good for the child and the i(|^'a of pain prodiiQed by the 
flogging. The former constitutes the real motive of his 
action, because he Hogs the child for his good ; while 
the latter constitutes a part of his intention, not of his 
motive, inasmuch as he does not (log the child simply 
to produce the pain, although the production of it must 
be intended by him as the means' to his real end. Simi- 
larly, a poor student who sells his coat to buy a book 
is actuated, not by tlie idea of selling his coat which is 
really i^epugnant to hiin, but by the idea of buying a 
book. Here the latter idea constitutes Ins real motive, 
while the former forms a mere part of his intention. 
Sometimes motive may be as wide as intention, i. e. all 
the foreseen or preconceived consequences may be the 
end of an action, and as such form the motive. But 
generally ‘"the motive pf an act is a part of the intention* 
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in the broadest sense of the term, but does not neces- 
sarily include the whole of the intention/^ As Dr. D' 
Arcy puls it : *^the intention seems to include all the 
foreseen consequences of the act, the motive only those 
consequences which, in idea, form the end witli which 
tlie agent identified himself. The agent may he well 
aware that his action will entaih certain consequences 
to which he is iiulifferent, or which he may even dislike. 
Such consequences cannot be said to he unintentional, 
yet they are not any part of the motive, d'he idea of 
them does not move him to action.'^ ( A Short Study 
of Ethics, p. 82 ). 

The above is thoi prevalent view mHintaineci hy the 
great majority of the leading psychologists and etln'cal 
writers. But in my hiuqble opinion it seems to be 
erroneous. For the reasons stated below, I completely 
agree with Prof. Dewey who holds that ^ the foreseen, 
ideal consequences are the end of the act, and as 
such form the motive.^’ ( Outlines of Ethics, ^^p. 9 L It 
is evident that he identifies’ motive with intenlion ; and 
this, I maintain, is perfectly true. It cannot he denied 
that the real mental antecedent to a voluntary action is 
the group of the foreseen or ideal consequences ; and 
like every other complex mental state the entii^e group 
of such consequences is a system, or organisation. So 
that it is only by a force of imagination that we can 
abstract a part from the other part and the whole ; but 
really no such separation is possible. In a system or 
organism the nature of a part is entirely determined by 
iU relation to the other parts apd the whole. If sugb 
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be the case, motive which is only a part of intention 
( according to the above view ) cannot be really sepa- 
rated from intention as a system or whole. Hence 
motive as defined by the theory has no separate or in- 
dependent existence ; it can exist only in relation to 
intention ; apart from and independent of intention, it 
is an abstraction and a" non-entity , artid as such, cannot 
be regarded as an independent moving power capable of 
inciting us to act. Of course intention as a complex 
mental structure contains elements or factors some of 
which, as motive, taken by themselves, may tend to 
move us foneardy while some others, taken by them- 
selves, may t^iul ^to nwx'e us hcitkitard as dissuasive 
forces ; but none of them taken by itself constitutes the 
real motive of action. Thuiieal motive i. e. »the moving 
power, is the intention taken as a whole and as a con- 
crete mental state. Although there is thus an opposition 
between tlie two sets of elements involved in intention, 
yet this tloes not necessitate the regarding of one as the 
true motive, and the excliision of the other from llie 
category. The truth is, all the elements taken together 
as integral parts of a system or whole and determined 
in nature and constitution bv their correlation constitute 
the ti^ie motive, because we are moved, not by mei;^e 
abstraction but by concrete reality. Intention is thus 
the real psychological anticedent to action and as such 
constitutes the true motive. Motive and intention are 
therefore identical, if by motive is meant that which 
moves us to action. The self does not and camiol^ 
identify itself with oniy a part of its state called inten* 
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tion and leave itself unaffected by the otlier ; it is 
affected by the state; taken as a whole and identifies 
itself with that whole. This view is founded upon sound 
psychology ; and it is this view only, as we shall find 
in the sequel, which can satisfactorily explain a man^s 
responsibility even for those foreseen consequences of 
his action which aot as ditcrnmts. 

(G) End From the definition of conduct as an 
object of the moral judgment it is manifest that it has 
invariable reference to the idea of an end. What is, 
then, the precise nature of this end ? In examining the 
nature of desire we have found that the true object of 
desire is not a mere feeling, or even a thing regarded as 
something entirely external : "the true object is the act 
of satisfaction’'. "When any desire is adopted by the 
man as that in the satisfaction of which he finds his 
realisatioiL the object of the desire becomes the end of 
the act. And so the end of any act is not a mere object 
or thing. The end is the act itself. It is the doing of 
the act which gives satisfactibn. It is the exercise of a 
fitting activity which constitutes the realisation of self, 
the attainment of the end. Of course, this does not 
mean that there is no external thing or object involved 
in the satisfaction. The meaning' is that such a^thing 
cannot in itself be the end to which an act is relative. 
If any external thing or object is involved, then the end 
is that thing enjoyed by the self as an object of interest. 
The end must be, not mere self, or mere object, but 
self and object in conjunction ; in other words, activity/’ 
( Dr. D’ Arcy, A Short Study of Ethics, p. 88 ). 
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^H) Actions, moral and non-moral :— ( See 

Conduct in Chap I. of this Book. ) 

(i) Springs of action VVe have found above 
that the true spring or determinant of a moral or volun- 
tary action is motive understood in its proper sense as 
described above, and that a motive arises out of a cons- 
cious impulse or desii^ a‘s chosen or selected by the self 
as a possible means to its own realisation or satisfaction. 
Now, as every conscious impulse or desire is a possible 
motive for action, the classification* of motives or springs 
of action may be supposed to be equivalent to that of 
the conscious impulses and desires themselves. Many 
writers such as l^lato, /fristotle* Descartes, Spinoza, 
Hobbes, Reid, Stewart, Calderwood, &c. have attempted 
such a classification with i^ore or less success ; but a 
more elaborate, and complete classification has been 
given by Dr, Martineau in his Types of Ethical Theory 
( Vol. II, Chap, V ) which is therefore summarised 
below. • 

Springs of action classified : 
Psychological order. 

Dr. Martineau first of all divides all the sprfngs of 
action^into two great * classes. He argues that human 
nature, being a, synthesis of animal and rational nature, 
is subject, in the first instance, to some blind primitive 
impulses which incite and impel us to action of which 
we have no rational foresight ; and that the presence, 
in our nature, of such impulses is indispensably neces- 
sary for the reasons th«^t unless they were present in our 
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nature we could have no means of knowing how to act 
voluntarily, because a voluntary activity presupposes 
rational foresight of the pVecise kind of the activity and 
of its consequences which latter constitute the true 
motive of such activity. Voluntary activities must there- 
fore be preceded by involuntary activities, i. e. activities 
prompted by the blind primitive impulses or tendencies 
fn our nature. Hence as there are two classes of activity 
involuntary and voluntary, so there are two classes of 
springs of action — tendencies without and tendencies 
with, rational foresight. T+ie former are usually called 
impulses and the latter desires. Dr. Matrineau calls the 
former prinuxry and' the latter seconddry springs of 
action. 

(i) Primary springs of action They are 
subdivided into four classes : — 

[a) Fropensions : — They are of first necessity 
“for the mere physical life in its individual maintenance 
or successive continuance.” They are three iif number, 
two of which are called af>peiit€s~\\\^ appetite for food 
and the appetite for sex — and subserves the functions of 
our organic life ; the third is the ''tendency to physical 
activity alternating with repose,” and is related to our 
animal life, 

if) Passions “They do not arise as forces from 
the needs of our own nature but are rather what we 
suffer at the hands of other objects.” The.se objects are 
always painful and uncongenial, — the causes of distur- 
jjance and injury ; and therefore invariably excite repul- 
sions They are three in nmmber : “Towards an 
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object of natural aversion immediately before us we feel 
Antipathy ; towards that which has just hurt us, we 
experience Anger ; towards that which menaces us with 
evil, we look with fear!' 

{c) Aifeotions : — “They take us and form us into 
a certain frame of mind towards other persons, and 
o|)erate th*erefore as aitractions, and net, like the passi- 
ons, as repulsions!' They are also three in number : 
the first is the parental ; it is directed towards offsprings 
on the conditions that they must be image of our essence 
and the contbiuation of our existence, the absence of 
either of which changes it into some other feeling. The 
second is the serial : it is “cRrected fiot only to our like, 
as the former, but to our equals, as respondent natures, 
holding up the mirror to ou% being, and at once taking 
us out of ourselves and sending us into ourselves.’' The 
third is the compassionate : it is excited at the spectacle 
of suffering of others. 

id) Sentiments : — The last class of the primary 
springs of action is called tht Se?itiments, “which direct 
themselves upon ideal relations, objects of apprehension 
or thought that are above us, yet potentially ours. As 
the Propensions carry us simply out of ourselves, wg 
know tjot whither ; and the Passions repel from us ouj* 
uncongcnials, be they things or persons ; and the Affec- 
tions draw us to our congenials, who can be only persons, 
unequal or equal ; so do the Sentiments pass out by 
aspiration to what is higher than ourselves, whether 
recognised as personal or not.” They are also three in 
number : The first is Wonder, a primitive intellectual 
10 * 
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impulse which prompts us to the search and knowledge 
of the hidden causes of things and events, and is thus 
the mother of all philosophy. The second is Admira- 
tion, a primitive aesthetic impulse, a sense of beauty, 
which is “directed on what is present to the mind, and is 
its homage to the given object” that is recognised as 
beatitiful. The third is Reverence, a primitive moral 
impulse, a sense of transcendent goodness which is called 
forth into being by the presence or contemplation of 
either visible objects as saints and heroes, or the invisible 
God, who are respectively the partial and complete 
embodiment of such goodness or excellence. 

(2) Secondary sprinl^s of action : Desires : 
These, like the primary ones, may be subdivided into 
four classes . — 

{a) Secondary Fropensions .-—The three pri- 
mary Propensions give rise to three secondary Propensi- 
ons, or Desires, as the results of the action of reason 
upon them. The normal and moderate satisfaction 
of the appetites for food' and sex gives birth to the 
desires for food and sex which may be collectively called 
''Love of pleasure or sensual delights'' ; while their undue 
and excessive satisfaction generates “Gluttony or Dainti- 
ness as the substitute for hunger, Drunkenness or 
Ebriety for Thirst, Epicurism for both” and Lu.st or 
Licentiousness for the appetite for sex. The tendency 
to physical activity, when normally and moderately 
satisfied, gives birth to tl\e Love of Exercise and the Love 
of Power. . The love of pleasure and the love of power 
combined generate what is called, the Love of money. 
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(d) Secondary Passions The three primary 
passions, growing self-conscious, produce three desires — 
the desire or ‘‘fondness for antipat/iy^ or pleasure in 
hating^ we call, as a feeling. Ill-will or Malice, and in its 
expression Censoriousness : the cherishing of resentment, 
Vindictiveness : of fear, Suspiciousness or Mistrust! 

if) S Secondary Affections ♦The primary affec- 
tions, when indulged in for the sake of pleasure they 
bring, degenerate into Sentimentality : the pare7ital affec- 
tion degenerates into the Love fbr self-regarding play 
with the children ; the social into the love for the delights 
of social intercouise ; and the tompassiofiatc into the love 
for exciting or indulging piff\ 

[d) Secondary Sentiments Wonder in its 
secondary form ]3asses into t^ie love for self-culture which 
seeks the intellectual exercise for the pleasure it brings. 
“Admiration, at the secondary stage, becomes the love of 
Art or Devotion to the pleasure of Taste. ( Aestheticism ). 
Similarly,* Reverence, when changes from the primary to 
the secondary stage, become*> interest in religion. 

This list, according to Dr. Martineau, contains all 
the simple radical impulses of human nature. But there 
are numerous other impulses which arise out of their 

combination in accordance with the laiv of transference, 

* « 
\\\^ law of sympathy^ and the lazu of distance. The love 

of praise or fondness for being admired, for example, 

springs from the combination of such radical impulses 

as admiration, social-affection and self-distrust which last, 

again, is a compound impulse. Similarly, Emulation 

involves love of Power^, love of praise, &c. The love of 
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Money ^ as we have found, is a compound of the love of 
pleasure and the love of Power. 

Criticism: — (i) The above classification is evi- 
dently the classification of the primitive impulses and 
transformed impulses or desires ; and if it is confounded 
with the classification of the motives a great psychologi- 
cal error will be committed. And^ indeed, su&h an error 
has been committed by Dr. Martineau ; he has con- 
founded the classification of the impulses and desires, 
or what he calls the primary and secondary springs of 
action, with that of the motives of voluntary action. As 
we have found above, these impulses and desires only 
tend to move us to actiois, i. e. they kwo motives for 
deciding or the possible motives for voluntary actions ; 
and it is only when they are freely selected or chosen 
by the self that they becijme actual motives for voluntary 
actions. If the case were different, i. e. if these impulses 
and desires did actually move the will to action quite 
independently of its selection or choice, the action would 
be as involuntary as the sleep-walkiiig, the actions of an 
insane, or a person in a state of delirium. So that to 
confound the mere impulses and desires with the motives 
of voluntary actions is to confound the involuntary 
^action with the voluntary; or ' rather, this confusion 
totally abolishes the distinction between them. 

Another serious defect of his classification is 
that most of the primary springs ai*e feelings or emotions, 
not impulses at all. Thus the primary passions — fear, 
anger and antipathy ; the primary affections — parental, 
‘social and compassionate ; and the primary sentiments — 
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wonder, admiration and reverence ; all are feelings or 
emotions. Although an impulse is attached to each of 
them, the impulse cannot be coMfoiinded with it. 1’hus 
when we seem to act out of fear, we do not really act 
out of it as a feeling, but out of the impulse attached to 
it. Similar is the case with other-emotions mentioned 
above, (^ee Prof. Ladd, Primer of Psychology, p. 191, 
and also Psychology, p. 597 ). But, as we have found, 
feeling or emolion by itself cannot be the motive of 
voluntary action, ( See, above, § I?, A h 

(3) His classification is based on the erroneous 
supposition that the human mind is a mechanical aggre- 
gate of distinct and independent •faculties or powers. 
But, as Prof. Mackenzie has truly remarked, ^fiiiodern 
psychology treats the humay mind as an organic unit}", 
and repudiates any hard and fast distinctions of iaculties, 
sucii as seem to be implied in Dr. Martineau's list. The 
motives which he enumerates are not simple, but highly 
complex, ^phenomena.” Thus fear, for instance, is not a 
simple mental state, but ap<!rt of a complex mental state 
which contains other elements cognitive and volitional. 
Hence we cannot absolutely separate fear from this 
complex structure, and regard it as an entirely distinct 
and independent staffe ; it has significance and even 
existence only in relation to the whole ; but the cons- 
titution of tins whole changes under different circum- 
stances ; and so also’does the nature of fear as a part 
of that whole. Hence fear in its nature and constitution 
is a changeable phenomenon ; and to regard it as a 
fixed and independeyt force is to commit a serious 
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psychological blunder. Exactly the same is true oi the 
other emotions mentioned in the list. 

(4) The truth is, the classification of the motives 
is in no case equivalent to that of tlie inner springs of 
action — impulses and desires. In fact even the classi- 
fication of the impulses and desires cannot be carried 
out with much satisfaction. As -Prof. LadtT remarks, 
"As to the Classification of the Impulses, ps3"chology 

can do little There are as many impulses in all as 

are the various attitudes of felt attraction or repulsion 
before the different objects presented or represented in 
consciousness.'' ( Psychology, p. 594 *. Again, with 
regard to the classification of Desires, he remarks : “If 
we were to begin our attempt at stating the Kinds of 
Desires by an analysis of the conscious life of different 
individuals, we should have to say that there are as 
many desires, for each individual, as there are kinds of 
objects which he has found productive of good.'’ And 
then, after tentatively classifying the desires into four 
groups — viz, (i) Sensuous De'sires, (a) Intellectual Desires, 
(3) Sentimental Desires and (4) Pathological Desires, he 
passes the following remarks : “The foregoing classifica- 
tion, like all attempts at classification, only serves to 
make more obvious the shifting and complex nature of 
all the principal forms of desire as they are actually 
experienced by the developed human consciousness.’’ 
( Ibid, pp. 606 — 607 ). 

'I’he principle of the true classification of motives 
should, therefore, be sought, not in the inner springs of 
action, but in the nature of the ynds in view for the 
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attainment of which the action is done. "What induces 
us to act”, observes Prof. Mackenzie, “is the presentation 
of some end to be attained. •Consequently, if we are 
to have a list of motives, this list should take the form 
rather of a classification of ends to be attained than of 
feelings that exist in our minds, further, these ends 
would have to be aira«ged, not under*any such abstract 
headings as "ambition” and tlie like, but in accordance 
with their actual, concrete nature.'’' ( Manual of Ethics, 
p. 42 ). But this is practically equivalent to saying that 
the attempt at any classification of motives is altogether 
futile ; for the concrete ends to realise which a man 
acts are numercxis, or rath6r innumerable and widely 
different at different times even under similar circum- 
stances ; and again, even under same circumstances, no 
two men act with exactly the same end in view inas- 
much as their characters which determine the nature 
of the ends are different. Hence we conclude that it is 
impracticable and of very little importance to attempt a 
classification of motives. 



CHAPTEB, V. 


Moral Consciousness. 

( Elements of the Moral Consciousness, Intellectual, 
Emotional, and Voljtional : Right and Wrong ; Moral Law ; 
Good and Evil ; The Highest Good. ) 

I. The characteristics of Moral Conscious- 
ness : — Conscioiisiless signifies the mind^s awareness of 
its own activities and of the states and processes arising 
out of those activities. It is therefore tlie general and 
fundamental condition of them ; and implies, at least 
directly, a relation between the mind as the subject and 
those activities, states and processes as the objects of such 
awareness. Moral consciousfiess is only a particular and 
unique kind of consciousness ; — it is the consciousness of 
the morality of acts and agents. The activities, states 
and processes of mind can be viewed from two stand- 
points ; we can consider them from the standpoint of 
their origm and development ; and also from the stand- 
point of their value and meaning. They are facts of 
mind ; so we can pass judgment about them, tracing 
up their origin and development, and stating their agree- 
ment, difference, &c. But they are not mere facts 
devoid of any significance ; they have value or worth, 
and meaning ; so we can pass judgment also upon them, 
i. e. with regard to their value and meaning. We are 
not only conscious of the mental facts as facts, discern- 
ing only their psychological conditions . and relations, 
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but also of their value and meaning ; and in going to 
judge them we compare them with some ^hiorms'" or 
ideals — viz, in the case of cognkion, with the ‘hiorni'^ 
of Truth ; in the case of feeling, with that of Beauty ; 
and in the case of volition, with that of Good;-— in order 
to determine whether they come up to or fall short of 
those ideafs, i. e. whetiier they are true or false, beauti- 
ful or ugly, good or bad. Now, the consciousness of the 
morality, L e. the rightjiess or wrong7iess, goodness or 
hadyiess, of our slates and acts is knbwn as Moral cons- 
ciousness. The analysis and interpretation of this unique 
kind of consciousness and its various implications consti- 
tute the primary funct1lon*of lUUics ; because, in the 
first place, only by * analysing the moral consciousneoS 
we can discover its contents ^ind implications and so the 
problems that Ethics has to solve ; and in the second 
place, only by interpreting and vindicating their legiti- 
macy Ethics can vindicate its claim to be a science and 
philosophy. It is therefore, first of all, necessary to 
carefully analyse Moral Consciousness. 

The analysis of Moral Consciousness 
Like any other "complex psychosis” or state of cons- 
ciousness, Moral Consciousness is also a complex struc- 
ture ; it also contaiifs three fundamental elements/ 

• • 
cognitive^ affective and active or volitional. 

(A) The cognitive elements Regarded as a 
cognitive state Moral ‘consciousness reveals itself in the 
form of a judgment, viz, the judgmcyit of the rightyiess 
or mroyigness, goodness or bad?iess of acts and states. 
It is discriminative inasmuch as it distinguishes the* 


II 
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"right’’ from the "wrong’’, the "good” from the "bad” ; 
it is also mtegrativc inasmuch as it integrates the 
"right’’ with the "wrong’’, the good with the "bad”. 
The knowledge of the “right* is impossible without that 
of the ‘‘wrong’’, the knowledge of the “good” without 
that of the ‘ bad’’ and vice versa. An act is known to 
be right only when we know that, its opposite is wrong, 
and conversely. They are in fact correlative terms and 
are thus known together. Again, the knowledge of 
something as right or wrong, good or bad, involves the 
knowledge of a norm, or standard or ideal by reference 
to and in accordance with which such knowledge is 
determined and obtjyned. Biit'this does not imply that 
when we discern something to be right or wrong, good 
or bad, we are always explicitly conscious of the moral 
ideal, i. e. we distinctly refer the thing to that ideal. 
But neither is it true that we are always distinctly cons- 
cious of right and wrong, good and bad. We spontane- 
ously and implicitly discern the moral quality of our acts 
and states ; and it is only wiren we reflect about them 
that we come to distinctly know their moral value and 
meaning ; and further reflection reveals the fact that 
such moral value and meaning are ultimately referred 
’to a standard or ideal in relation’ to which only they 

t, 

hcquire their being. This is true also of our ordinary 
knowledge. In most instances we know a thing with- 
out knowing, at the sametime, its ■ relation to the self 
and other objects of nature ; but only by reflection we 
come to know that without those relations the thing 
‘cannot even exist. 
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We have said above that Moral Consciousness, 
regarded as a cognitive state, expresses itself in the 
form of a judgment, and tliat it is a judgment upon, not 
about, tlie mental facts. So that the moral judgment 
implies an object upon wliich, and a subject or standard 
in accordance with which, it is passed. But this is not 
all. A moral judgmoiit implies also a or mYAorf 

in which we pass it. This question leads on to the 
investigation of the ultimate nature of the Moral 
Faculty or Conscience which enables us to pass such 
judgment. Again, tlie consideration of the moral judg- 
ment cannot be dissociated from the consideration of 
the Moral Lam Lastly, lllte moraUjudgment presuppo- 
ses some fundamental conditions or postulates upon 
which it is based. Regarded as a judgment, Moral cons 
ciousness, then, involves the following problems ; — 

(a) The nature of tlie object of the moral 

judgment. 

(bl „ „ „ the mode or method of the 

• moral judgment, 

(ci ,, „ „ the Moral Faculty or 

Conscience. 


(d) „ „ „ the Moral Law. 

(e) „ „ * „ the Moral Ideal. 

.B) The affective elements But Moral Cons* 
ciousness is not merely a judgment ; it contains also a 
distinctive element of feeling or affection. Lik'e every 
other judgment, the moral judgment is accompanied or 
followed by a characteristic element of feeling. We 
cannot pass a moral judgment upon an act or state ,* 
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when it is right or good, without approving it ; nor can 
we do so, when it is wrong or bad, without disapproving 
it. Thus these feelings of approbation and disappro- 
bation are the necessary accompaniments or consequents 
of all moral judgment. But these characteristic feelings, 
or what are called Moral Sentiments^ should not be 
regarded as the te^t or criterion of.the validity or invali- 
dity of the moral judgment. They are mere accompani- 
ments or consequents, and nothing more. So that they 
are entirely dependent upon the moral judgment. If 
the moral judgment is really incorrect^ but believed to be 
correct ; or really correct, but believed to be incorrect, 
yet the corresponding feeling will be that of ai)probation, 
or of disapprobation. Just as the hiere presence of a 
belief in the mind is no sure indication of the correctness 
of an intellectual judgment, so the mere presence of a 
moral sentiment is no infallible mark of the validity or 
invalidity of a moral judgment. Hence, regarded as an 
affective state. Moral Consciousness involves the follow- 
ing problems : — 

(cC\ The nature and origin of the moral sentiments. 

[jb) The cause of the divergence of moral opinions. 

(c) The active or volitional elements 

^oral Consciousness involves not only an element of 
fcognition and lieeliiig but also an element of activity or 
volition. This active or volitional element exhibits 
itself ill the form of an impulse to do what is right and 
avoid what is wrong. Moral Consciousness is not merely 
a passive awareness of the moral value of actions, 
•making the agent remain a passive and indifferent specta- 
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lor, but it induces him to follow that line of action 
which is discerned to be right or good, and to avoid its 
opposite. This tendency to dolhe right and avoid the 
wrong, though feeble in the beginning or in the undeve- 
loped mind, becomes very strong as moralisation 
increases, and ultimately completely dominates the 
whole of our life. * This tendency or impulse is 
directly and closely connected with that striking phase 
of our moral life which is known as the coiisciousiicss 
of duty or moral obligation. Wlien' we discern an action 
to be right, we think it our duly or feel obligation to do 
it, and to avoid its opposite. But the consciousness of 
duty or moral obligation' naturally leads to some ques- 
tions : Why are we bound or obliged to do the rfght 
and avoid the wrong, and to whom is such obligation 
due ? These questions lead on therefore to the problems 
regarding the authority or imperativeness and the source 
of the Moral Lazo, Again, the notion of duty is closely 
connected with the notions of rights merit, and respon- 
sibility, which should thelefore be also treated of 
separately. Moreover, as the constant performances of 
duties generate good habits of will called virtues, it is 
also necessary to inquire into the relation between duty 
and virtue. Thus Moral Consciousness, regarded as an 
active state, involves the following problems : — 
i,a) The source of moral obligation. 

{b) The nature of 7noral authority, 

(c) Tlie meaning oi Right. Merit, Respo^isibility, 
and their relation to Duty. 

(d) The relation., of Duty to Virtue, 
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Before we proceed to investigate the nature of the 
several problems discovered by the analysis of Moral 
Consciousness we shoilld determine the meaning of 
some terms used in the statement of the moral judg- 
ment, We have found that the moral judgment is 
expressed in the form : "such and such act • is right or 
wrong, good or bair. - Now, it may be asked, what is 
the precise meaning of these terms, "right and wrong/' 
*'good and bad” as used in the moral judgment ? Before 
we proceed to answer this question we should remark 
that these two sets of words are historically connected 
with two rival ethical theories that try to interpret the 
moral judgment from two different points of view. The 
set*of terms ^‘riglit and wrong” is exclusively used by 
that ethical school which is commonly known as the 
intuitionists, or which regards Law as the standard of 
the moral judgment ; while the set of terms ^‘good and 
bad'' is exclusively used by that ethical school which 
regards iht Summtm Boimm or tlie supreme good either 
in the form of pleasure ( He'donism), or in the form of 
perfection ( Perfectionism ) as the moral ideal. Let us 
now go to investigate the meaning of these terms ^Tight 
^and wrong'', good and bad'" as used in Ethics. 

II Blight and wrong The word "r\ght" is 
etymologically connected with Latin rectus 
or ^‘according to rule”. The corresponding Greek word 
is = ^'according to rule”, which is connected with 

the root die ^ to point or direct. Thus, a conduct is 
right when it is ^^according to rule or law”. The word 
^'wron^'* signifies, therefore, what is against or in viola- 
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tion of a rule or law. Thus a conduct is wrong when it’ 
violates, or is inconsistent with a rule or law. Hence 
in this wider signification an act -is riglit or wrong accor- 
ding as it is, or is not, in agreement with an established 
rule or law. But, as Ethics recognises only the Moral 
Law, the words "right and wrong” as used in Ethics 
signify what is, or is not, in accordanc« with the Moral 
Law. This is particularly the view of the Rigorists or 
Intuitionists who mainlain that the ultimate criterion 
of right and wrong in conduct is it^ agreement or dis- 
agreement with the Moral Law. Even those, who 
recognise a different standard, viz, the Suimmm Bonum 
or the supreme good, whether ia the form of "the 
greatest amount of pleasure” ( Hedonism ), or "the per- 
fection of human nature" perfectionism, Eudmmonism, 
Energism ), admit that though the highest good is the 
ultimate standard of right and wrong in conduct, the 
pro.vimate or immediate standard is the Moral Law, 
because it is the means to the realisation of the former. 
Of course there is a class of* Intuitionists, such as Dr. 
Martineau, who maintains that we discern the rightness 
or wrongness of actions directly and intuitively without 
trying to discover their agreement or disagreement with^ 
the moral laws, which Sre, according to them, nothing^ 
but generalisations from particular instatices of intuition. 

( See Hook II, Chap. I, Inductive Intuitionism ). It is, 
no doubt, true that w£ know the particular before we 
know the general ; but, yet, it cannot be denied that 
the particular are explicable only by reference to the 
general ; and when wg know the nature of the general 
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we become sure of the nature of the particular. In the 
present instance also though sometimes we may discern 
the moral value of acts directly and immediately, yet, 
we become sure of it when we know that these acts 
are in agreement or disagreement with the moral laws. 
So that we conclude that the view as maintained by 
the Intuitionists isj generally and on the whole, that 
the Moral Law is the ultimate test or criterion of the 
moral value of actions. Thus we find that the notions 
of right and wrong are closely allied to the notion of the 
Moral Law. Hence we should next consider the nature 
of the Moral Law. 

The Moral Law :—\ay The meaning of law :~ 

The term “law’' is etymologically connected with A. S. 
lagu which is derived from licgan — X.o lie. So that “law” 
originally means “that which is laid, set or fixed.” i. e. 
“a rule of action established by authority”, or more ex- 
plicitly, it “is, in its primary signification, the authorita- 
tive expression of human will enforced by power.” ( Ar- 
gyll, Reign of Law, Chap.<'Il. ) Thus the t^rm “law” 
/has three implications : — (i) it is a rule of being or con- 
duct ; (2) it is established by authority ; and (3) it is 
enforced by power possessed by the authority. 

{b) The Characteristics of the Moral Law 

—If we accept this original signification then w^ can 
apply the term “law” only to the Political laws or the 
laws of the state. But there is an6ther class of rules to 
which also we apply it. They are the rules in accord- 
ance with which the objects of nature behave, or the 
"changes or events follow one anpther. These rules arc 
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called the laivs of nature. Thus we have two classes of 
laws : the hnvs of the state and the laws of nature. But 
in the latter case, the idea of authority and enforcement 
by power is not usually recognised, although some theo- 
logians interpret them as the expressions of Divine Will 
enforced by Divine Power. Besides this difference, 
there are some essentml distinctions between these two 
classes of laws. 'I'he political laws are changeable^ violable 
and particular or limited ; while the natural laws 
unchangeable^ inviolable and universal or allfervading. 
But what is universal or all-pervading being scarcely 
distinguishable from what is unchangeable and neces- 
sary, the diffei'i^it classes of*laws nfay be distinguished 
by two characteristic marks — viz, (i) changeable or un- 
changeable. ^2) Violable or inviolable. Adopting these 
two principles we can classify all the laws, whether 
political, natural or otherwise, in four ways : — (i) laws 
that are changeable and violable ; (2) laws that are chan- 
geable but inviolable ; (3) laws that are unchangeable but 
violable ; (4') law s that are iicither changeable nor violable. 
From this classification it is evident that the political 
laws fall under the first head, the natural laws under the 
fourth, and most of the laws of political economy under 
the seci)nd. The last class of laws is sometimes callecj 
hypothetical, inasmuch as they remain binding so long as 
certain conditions are present and remain unchanged. 
“The laws of Ethics, however, must on the whole be 
regarded as belonging to the third class. They cannot 
be changed, but they may be violated^ It is, no doubt, ^ 
true that some moral rales may change with the chang- 
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ing conditions of people, but the essential and primary 
moral laws are all constant and so necessary or uni- 
versal ; — they are “applicable not only to all kinds of 
men but to all rational beings.” So that we can safely 
infer that the moral laws are, on the whole, unchange- 
able. But they seem to be violable. We cannot, of 
course, change a moral law such, for instance, as 
“honesty is good” into its opposite, viz “honesty is bad”, 
but we can violate it — we can do, for instance, a dis- 
honest act. But there is a view according to which we 
cannot even violate a moral law, because the violation 
of a moral law necessarily brings punishment along with 
it some time or othen — here br hereafter. » This doctrine, 
as Prof. Mackenzie remarks, is metaphysical rather than 
ethical. Because “it is a fad: about the constitution of 
the world, not a moral law. A moral law states some- 
thing that ought to happen, not something that must 
happen.” 

Similar is the case with the laws of other normative 
sciences. Thus the fundamental laws of aesthetics, or 
the essential principles of architecture, navigation, rheto- 
ric, cannot be changed, but can be violated. We cannot 
change the laws of logic or the rules of correct think- 
ing, but we very often violate them. Thus the laws of 
all normative sciences — ethics, logic, aesthetics — may be 
styled commands or imperatives. The laws of the state 
are also commands or imperatives, but they differ from 
the former in being both changeable and violable, 

Thus we get two broad classes of laws : {\) Com- 
mands or imperatives^ (2) uniformities. Some of the 
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former class are changeable, while others are unchange- 
able, but both are violable ; whereas the latter class is 
both unchangeable and inviolable. Now an important 
question suggests itself : Are all these laws universal} 
It is obvious that the political laws are not universal, 
because they are restricted to particular countries and 
peoples. The uniforrr^ities of nature ^re universal. The 
laws of those normative sciences as logic, aesthetics and 
all the cognate sciences as architecture, navigation, 
rhetoric &c. are not universal in application. They are, 
as we have said, hypothetical. Because their validity 
depends upon the presence of some conditions ; and so 
long as those conditions Yeii>ain present and unchanged 
those laws remain* also binding ; but change those 
conditions, they will also change. For instance, if we 
like to be self-consistent, we must abide by the rules of 
consistency, otherwise not. On the contrary, the laws 
of Ethics are universally binding upon men as rational 
beings. Man is moral, because he is rational ; and 
as he cannot escape his mtional nature, so he cannot 
escape his moral nature ; as he is by nature rational, 
so he is by nature moral. The moral laws have 
absolute authority, because they are deduced from 
the supreme and absolute end of human life whichT 
is independent of man’s choice ; but the laws of other 
normative sciences derive their authority from ends 
which are relative to -and dependent on the choice of 
man. Hence the laws of Ethics differ from all other 
laws in being not hypothetical but categorical. “The moral 
law, then, is unique. It jsthe only categoricalimperative.”* 
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We can then summarise the characteristics of the 
Moral Law in the following way : (i) The Moral Law is 
unchangeable and necessary ; (2) it is violabk ; (3) it is 
universal ; (4) it is a command or imperative ; (sUt is 
categorical^ not hypothetical ; (6) it is unique and absolute, 
there being no other law parallel to it. i See Prof. 
Mackenzie’s Manual of Lthics, pp. 10 — 17 , and also 
Prof. Janet’s Theory of Morals, pp. 152 — 165 ). 

The above is the view generally held by the Rigorists 
or Intuitionists, These writers identify the ultimate 
standard of morality with the Moral Law. But the 
Hedonists and the Perfectionists subordinate the Moral 
Law to the supreme Good and regard it as the mere 
means to the realisation of the latter, which is the really 
ultimate standard of the morality of conduct. According 
to these ethical schools the ultimate Moral Law assumes 
the following three forms : — (i) Realise and perfect the 
rational self ; or to express it otherwise : — *‘Do what is 
conformable to Nature, i. e. do what is in harmony with 
the course of nature or tbe universal reason of the 
world,” ( Stoics ) ; “Act so that the maxim of thy will 
can likewise be valid at all times as the principle of a 
universal legislation.,’ ( Kant ). ( Rigorism ). (2) Realise 
^nd perfect the sentient self : or to express it otherwise, 
“‘Aim at the greatest total happiness or the greatest 
pleasure on the whole, whether in our own experience or 
in that of the race.” ( Hedonism ).*{3) Realise and per- 
fect the total self ; or to express it otherwise, “Be a 
person and respet others as persons.” ( Hegel ). ( Per- 
fectionism, Eudasmonism, Plnergism ). All other moral 
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laws are directly or indirectly derivable from the ulti- 
mate Moral Law. 

Besides the terms ^^right/ i^wrong,” and '‘law^’ we 
liave other words bearing close and obvious affinity to 
them. Thus we have ‘'the vocabulary of right, e. g. 
“duty” that which is owed or which we are bound to 
do ; “obligation/^ that ^diicli binds us “ought or owed ; 
“responsibility/' or answerableness as before a legal 
tribunal, &c.'’ ( Prof. M airhead, Elements of Ethics, 

p. 66 ). 

III. Good and bad : — The term “good^^ is ety- 
mologically connected with German gut and with the 
root galh found jn GreekV^>'^«//z(AS', rijeaning “serviceable 
or valuable for an at(f\ In this signification of the term 
“good” a thing is good in so lar as it is a means to or 
serviceable for, an end in view. According to its deri- 
vation the term “good'' is used as an adjective standing 
for a quality of the means to an end. Thus health is 
good, because it possesses a quality by virtue of which it 
is a proper means to an end,4^dz, the preservation of the 
physical organism. In this sense a thing is good if it is 
a means to, or serviceable for, an end, it does not matter 
whether the end itself is good or not. But, as we shall 
see later on, in Ethic? the goodness of something is" 
determined by the goodness of the end to which it is a* 
means. Thus a conduct is good, not because it is simply 
a means to an end, but because the end itself is good. 
Hence, at least, from the standpoint of morality, “the 
good^' should be defined as standing for “that quality 
in the desirable objects on account of which they are 
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held to be proper objects of pursuit.” What the precise 
nature of such quality is— whether it is pleasure or 
‘worth or excellence’ — we shall consider in the sequel. 
But whatever that quality is, it is certain that it admits 
of degrees — it admits of being distinguished as better and 
worse, best a7id worst. We say honesty is better than 
wealth ; kindnesses better than cjiuelty ; &c.' 

The term "bad” or “evil” bears the opposite meaning; 
it means what is not serviceable for an end, or it posses- 
ses a quality on account of which it is shunned, or does 
not form a proper object of pursuit. Thus we say that 
theft, murder, lying, cruelty, &c. are bad or evil, because 
they possess qualities on account of vvln'cli they are shun- 
ned or not pursued. This does not ibiply that all people 
shun them, but that even those, who pursue them, regard 
them as good. As, for instance, a thief pursues theft, 
because he regards it as good. Like ‘‘good”, “bad’’ or 
“evil” also admits of degrees. As all things, that are 
good, are not equally such, so all things, that are bad 
or evil, are not equally suck. Thus, though cruelty and 
murder both are bad, >'et, the latter is worse than the 
former. 

Just as we have a vocabulary of “right” so also we 
'have a vocabulary of “good” ; e. g. “virtue" means “the 
"quality of fitness in a tnafi ; “worth” means “value for 
an end”, &c. 

The classification of goods So long we 
have used the term "good’’ as an adjective. But tlie 
objects that possess the quality denominated"the good", 
* ure commonly called "goods”. ^ Thus health, wealth, 
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kindness, &c. are called goods, because they possess the 
quality called “the good”. Then, “goods” used as sub- 
stantives may be classified in the* following way ; — 

(1) Some goods are material, e. g. health, wealth, 
&c. and others are immaterial, e. g. honesty, veracity, 
courage, justice, wisdom, &c. 

(2) Some goods are personal, i. ei desired by a per- 
son for his own sake ; and others are impersonal, i. e. 
desired by a person for tlie sake of others. But this 
distinction is not absolute inasmucfi as the same good 
may be personal at one time and impersonal at another, 
or personal and impersonal at the same time. Thus 
wealth may be desired by a fterson for his own sake at 
one time and for the sake of others at anotlier time ; or 
it may be desired for his owu sake and for the sake of 
others at the same time. Again, even when we desire 
an object for the sake of others, we do so because such 
desire satisfies our own self also : otherwise we cannot 
desire it at all. So that ultimately all goods are personal. 
But, yet, as we cannot overlcfok the distinction between 
our own self and the selves of others, the distinction 
between the personal and impersonal good is not wholly 
unimportant. 

(3) .Another important distinction is that between^ 
good as means and good as end. Thus kindness is a 
good ; and the means by which kindness is cultivated 
and developed comes also to be regarded good in accor- 
dance with the law of transference. For this reason 
acts of kindness also are goods. Kindness is, thus, godd 
as end, while an act of Jcindness is good as means. 
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(4) The above distinction leads to anollier very 
important distinction, viz, the distinction between tlie 
relative good 2a\A t\\Q absolute f^ood. The relative good 
is that which is sought, not for its own sake, but for the 
sake of an ulterior end. The absolute good is that which 
is sought, not for the sake of any ulterior end, but for 
its own sake, there being nothing'superior to or higher 
than it for whose sake it can be sought. Thus wealth 
is a relative good, because it is sought for the sake of an 
ulterior end such 'as acquirement of power, fame, See. 
According to Hedonism pleasure or happiness and accor- 
ding to Perfectionism perfection or excellence of human 
nature, are the absofute godd, because ‘everything else 
is sought as means to its attainment, but it is not sought 
as means to anything else, What the true nature of 
the absolute good is, we shall discuss in the sequel. 
( See Book JI, Chap. Ill— VI ). 

That there must be an absolute good can be easily 
seen if we examine the nature of the objects popularly 
recognised as good. .All of them can be shown to be 
merely relative good ; because being finite or limited in 
nature they always point to something else to which 
they are subordinate and means ; and ultimately we 
are compelled to stop at an object which cannot be 
pointed out as subordinate and means to anything else. 
This object put at the top of the infinite scale of grada- 
tion among the means and ends is called the absolute 
good. Aristotle in his ethics writes thus : “If then 
there be .some one end of all that we do, for which we 
wish for its own sake, while for other things we wish 
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only in 90 far as they are means to this— that is to say, 
if every object of choice be not a means to something 
further, in which case the cl\ain of means would be 
infinite, and our desires empty and objectless, — it is 
evident that this end will be the chief and supreme 
good." J. S. Mill also admits that there is an ultimate 
good. “We cannot prpve,” writes hg, “that anything 
is excellent except by proving that it serves as a means 
for attaining another thing which is itself recognised as 
being e.xcellent without any proof. ♦ The art of music 
is good, for the reason among others, that it produces 
pleasuie ; but what proof is it possible to give that 
pleasure is good ? ” Indeed»it is impossible to say that 
something is good* or better than some other thing 
unless and until we refer it to a test or criterion which 
itself must be ultimate or absolute, inasmuch as if it 
were relative like the iormer, it had, in its turn, to be; 
referred to a still higher test or criterion, and so on. 
Thus we must assume or take for granted the existence 
of the absolute good as the ffitimate test or criterion of 
goodness of objects. 

Tbe characteristics of the absolute good : 

From the above we can gather the essential characteris- 
tics of^the absolute gobd in the following way : — (i) The 
absolute good must be one. It cannot be more than 
one inasmuch as if there are tvy'o or more absolute 
goods they must be kithei’consisteni or inconsistent with 
one another. In the former case, they will be the 
correlative aspects of one good, which, then, will be the 
jreally ultimate good. , In the latter case, as we cannot* 

^ 3 * 
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desire inconsistent objects at the same time and in the 
same sense, when we choose one of them we must 
sacrifice and subordinate the rest to it, thus making it 
the really ultimate good and the rest only subordinate 
and relative. 

tii) From the above it is manifest that the absolute 
good must be good intrinsically , i*. e. desired for its own 
sake, not for the sake of anything else. 

(iii) It is also the highest good or Summum Bonum, 
because there is no other good that is superior to it ; 
and for this reason it is the common good—xXxt good 
that is desired by all— the attainment of which forms 
the ultimate end of ill human activities.* 

(iv) It is the personal good. We have found above 
that it is the common good, and for this very reason it 
is also a personal good, i. e. a good which is desired by 
every person for himself. Or in other words, it is a 
good for each and for all at tlie same time. Tliis per- 
sonal and universal character of the absolute good is 
based upon the essentially sjjiritual and social nature of 
man. ( See Book II, Chap. VI ). 

(S) So long we have proceeded with the supposition 
that the term “good” bears only one meaning. “The 
term “good” has, in fact, two meanings ; and we must, 
with Leibnizt, distinguish two kinds of good, natural 
and moral. Kant also recognises the distinction between 
two kinds of good— the natural good and the moral 
good. The natural good are those which are sought 
either for tlieir own sake, or for the sake of others. 
Thus health, wealth, speech, industry, science, a taste 
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for the beautiful, the affections, such tendencies as the 
first promptings af kindness, moderation, modesty, and 
sincerity, talents, beauty, vigor, jvit, &c. all are natural 
goods. What, then, is the moral good f ''Moral good 
seems, then, to be nothing but the good use of natural 
goods, and plainly presupposes that there is already 
something Vhich is in itself naturally .good : otherwise 
we could not understand why one action should be 
good rather than another. Every human action has an 
object : it is always intended to procure or to destroy, 
either in ourselves or in others, something determinate 
and concrete. For example, to save a friend consists 
in saving either bis life of hi» fortune ; to instruct him 
is to increase the sufn of his khowledge ; to speak the 
truth is to employ words in the service of thought. If 
we assume that these different objects are in themselves 
absolutely characterless then we cannot see why these 
various actions should be better than their opposites. 
To free moral action from all effective objects is to 
destroy the action itself. If*ll the.goods in the world, 
including those of the soul, had in themselves no more 
value than a pebble, it would be impossible to under- 
stand why we ought to seek for some and avoid others. 
A moral law which shotjld command us to break stones 
without any objects, for the sake simply of bending our* 
wills, would be a law void of all content, and conse- 
quently senseless.'' ( Prof. Janet, Theory of Morals, 
p 31 ). From this it is manifest that the objects of 
human pursuits are the natural goods, while conducts or 
actions which consist in the good use of the natural ' 
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goods in order to attain the supreme good are the moral 
goods. Thus wealth is a natural good, but its good use 
in Order to attain the supreme good, is a moral good, 
and its bad use is a nioral evil. 

6ut the distinction drawn between the physical and 
nioral good seems to me not absolute. We have proved 
that there is only one absolute good. What is the 
nature of this absolute good ? Is it physical, or moral, 
or both at the same time ? It cannot be simply physi- 
cal, because, then, the moral good will be outside it and 
thus will be another absolute good, which is absurd. 
For the same reason it cannot be simply moral also. 
Thus it is both physical and moral at the same time. 
This can be proved in another way : all goods physical 
or moral are such in so far, as they are means, direct or 
indirect, to the absolute good as the ultimate end ; thus 
they derive their character of good from that of the 
absolute good. Hence the absolute good is both physi- 
cal and moral at the same time. Now, if this inference 
is valid, it is manifest that fhere cannot be any essential 
and absolute distinction between tlie physical and the 
nioral good. They represent only two stadpoints from 
ivhich we view the nature of the good. Thus kindness 
is a physical good, because it is a good quality, of the 
soul, i. e. a quality which is direct or indirect means 
to the absolute good as the ultimate end of all human 
pilrsuit ; but it can be a means only when it is rightly 
Used ; a mere kindness has no value, is not good at all 
Uhl’eS!^ and until it is to attain the absolute good. 
'fhtlS It physical good taken by itself is an abstraction ; 
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and so.is Ihe moral good. A concrete good is a physical 
good thal is rightly used i. e. used to allaiii the absolute 
good and is, thus, a physical and moral good at the 
same time. Hence the distinction between these two 
classes of good seems to me, after all, relative only. 

(6) Another important distinction that we draw 
when w'e ’make use of.the term “goodi* is that between 
human good and cosmic good. Human good is that 
which is the object of human desire or the end of human 
activity ; while cosmic good is thflt which serves the 
cosmic purpose, or realises the Final End of the world 
and is not therefore realised by human desire and 
rational activity. In short it is “the final cause or the 
end of being for every object.” But this distinction too 
is not absolute. Man being an integral part of the 
world system, human good is included in cosmic good, 
though not identical with it. 

Theories of the absolute good (See Book 
II, Chap. III-VI ). 

(IV) Bight and goojl In their radical significa- 
tion “right’’ and “good” seem to be different ; and so 
also in their ordinary application. Thus we ordinarily 
say that “kindness’’ is good, but scarcely say that it is 
right ; and we always say that a kind act is both good 
and right. .From this it is evident that the term “good’’ 
is applied both to action and the object of action ; 
whereas the term ’“right” is applied to action only. 
Hence the notion of “good’’ is wider than that of 
“right" and includes it. Thus the notions of “good” 
and “right” are not. incongruous. What is right or 
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“according to rule or law’’ is found, after due analysis, 
to be such as to realise an end or good. Thus a parti- 
cular kind act is right, because it is in accordance with 
the law ^'all kind acts are right.’’ But if it is asked 
how can we show that “all kind acts are right" ? the 
answer would be either that we discern the truth of the 
law directly and ^intuitively, or J;hat we recognise its 
truth because it is a means to the realisation of the 
ultimate good or end of human life. The former is the 
view entertained by ‘the Rigorists or Intuitionists and 
the latter by the Hedonists and Eudaemonists. Thus 
according to the latter class of writers “right’’ is subor- 
dinate to “the highest good,’.' as*a means, is subordinate 
to an end ; wdiereas, according to the former, at least 
in its extreme form, “right” is identified with “the 
highest good’’ and is, thus, regarded as "the only good’’; 
while in its moderate form two classes of goods — the 
physical and moral good — are distinguished ; but the 
former is made subordinate to the latter and the latter 
is identified with “the higheft good.’’ 



Chapter -VI. 

The object of Moral Judgment. 


I. Tfie nature .of Moral Judgment All 

judgments, as we have found, may be arranged under 
two classes : (a) judgments facts or factual judgments, 
(^) judgments upon facts or judgments of value or judi- 
cial judgments. The former simply state the conditions, 
temporal and spatial relations, &c. of facts, while the 
latter describes Iphe value anti meaning of those facts by 
reference to some ‘‘norms” or standards. All positive 
sciences are concerned with* the former class of judg- 
ments, whereas all normative sciences with the latter. 
The moral judgment belongs to the latter class ; it con- 
sists in the description of the moral value and significance 
of facts by reference to the standard or ideal of moral 
excellence, just as the logical or intellectual and the aes- 
thetic judgments are the statements of the agreement or 
di.sagreement of facts with the standard or ideal of Truth 
and Beauty respectively. But it should be borne in mind 
here tl^t the moral jucfgment is not passed upon all facts, 

'A 

but only on those facts that are called human conducts^ 
I e. the voluntary actions of man. ( see, above, Chap. L 
pp. 8— 9). 

Another important question in this connection sug- 
gests itself : Is moral judgment intuitive or discursive, 
perceptional or inferential ? Two rival theories have been 
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offered for answering this question. The upholders of 
what Dr. Sidgwick has called Perceptmial or Inductive 
lutuitionisni are of opinion that the moral judgment is 
intuitive^ p&rceptional ; that when we discern an action to 
be right or wrong, we do so intuitively or immediately 
just as we discern the quality of a thing directly or im- 
mediately in our perception ; tha1> thus the perception of 
the moral quality of an action which is expressed in the 
moral judgment is of the same character as the percep- 
tion of the physical quality of a thing. ( Butler, Shaftes- 
bury, Hutcheson, Adam Smith, Martineau, &c. ). In 
very recent times Dr. Bradley seems to maintain a similar 
view, ‘^Moral judgments,” holds he, “are not discursive, 
but intuitive”. { Ethical Studies, p. 176 ). The uphol- 
ders of what Dr. Sidgwick has called Deductive hituitio- 
nism, on the other hand, consider the moral judgment 
as discursive^ mediate^ inferential ; the discernment of 
the moral quality of an action, of which the moral judg- 
ment is an explicit statement, is not intuitive or imme- 
diate, but inferential or mediate ; what we directly per- 
cieve is the action itself as an occurrence in time and 
space, and the knowledge of its moral quality is the result 
of comparison of the act with a moral law discerned in- 
tuitively, or some other standard of right and wrong such 
eW pleasure or moral excellence. ( Aristotle, Reid, Ste- 
wart, Calderwood, the hedonists, the Perfectionists, &c. ). 
“Knowledge of moral quality in an action,” says Prof. 

Calderwood, “is not of the nature of Perception 

Knowledge of moral quality is of the nature of judg- 
ment. The knowledge of an action as fact is one thing, 
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the knowledge of that action as right or wrong 19 another 
thing. The former involves simple perception, the latter 

is attained only by comparison.. Moral judgment 

does not result from the comparison of individual objects, 
but from the comparison of a particular act with a gene- 
ral tru.th.” Thus, “every accurate moral judgment affi- 
rms a partitular application of a general moral truth. It 
contains a principle valid as a law of activity, not only 
in the particular case, but in all similar cases ; not only 
at this time but at all times ; a principle whose validity 

is in its own nature It is therefore an essential 

feature of a valid moral judgment that it carries in it a 
general truth.’^ ,( Hand Book of Mo^al Philosophy, thir- 
teenth edition, pp. f6 — 29 ). “ It ( i. e. the moral judg- 

ment ) does not merely state, maintains Prof. Macken- 
zie, “the nature of some object, but compares it with a 
standard, and by means of this standard pronouces it to 
be good or evil, right or wrong. ’’(Manual of Ethics, p.127). 

The absolute distinction between the intuitive and 
thcjnferential character of tWe moral judgment cannot 
certainly be maintained. As in the intellectual sphere, 
so in the moral, intuition and inference do not represent 
two absolutely distinct ki^^ds of knowledge, but only two 
correlated stages of it. * In both an element of judgment 
is present : only in the one it is implicit, and in the* 

other explicit. But every judgment in which two ideas 

* 

are combined presupposes a general principle of combi- 
nation ; and we become sure of the truth of an intuition 
when we are able to show its agreement with a genera! 
pfinciple. This is true.not only in the intellectual per- 

14 
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ception,*but also in the moral perception. In the intellec- 
tual perception we apply some general principles, techni- 
cally called the categories of understanding, such as 
substance and accident, cause and effect, reciprocity, &c ; 
but in ordinary instances their application is implicit or 
unconscious ; only after logical analysis and philosophi- 
cal reflection wa come to detact their presence and 
consider their application indispensably necessary. With- 
out differentiation and integration no knowledge is 
possible ; yet in most instances we are not conscious of 
these processes. Likewise, in the moral perception, we 
apply a general principle to an act, or compare it with a 

c 

moral standard, e\ten thotigh in most instances such 
application or comparison is implicit or unconscious ; 
and only after due reflection we come to understand that 
the validity of the perception or intuition rests upon the 
possibility of the application of a universal principle, or 
of the comparison of it with a moral ideal. The truth, 
therefore, is that in all simple and ordinary instances 
we discern the moral qualify of an action without going 
through any distinct and explicit process of reasoning ; 
but in all complicated and difficult cases, we distinctly 
and explicitly apply a general principle to an act, or 
compare it with a moral ideal. , 

11. The object of Moral Judgment The 
object upon which we pass the moral judgment is, as we 
have found, conduct or voluntary action, ( See, pp. 4 — 6 
of this Book \ But voluntary action is a complex whole ; 
it is that which is performed with an end in view — an 
end in the attaiment of which the agent finds his satis- 
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faction. Again, this end is not always simple, but in 
most instances complex, i. e. constituted by several ends, 
one of which being primary and the rest being subordi- 
nated or subsidiary to it. Each of these ends is the 
production of some consequence which affects the wel- 
fare of other men for good or ill, and ultimately that of 
the world* as a whole. Thus condiict involves two 
factors : u) The idea of an end to realise which an overt 
action is performed, and which may be called the 
internal side of conduct ; and (ii* \\\^*overt act, which is a 
means to the end and may be called the exterfial side of 
conduct. Now, it is evident that to judge the moral 
worth of conduct, we must •take ii^to account only the 
first, i. e. the end ; for the second, i. e. the overt act, is 
an event taking place in a space and time, and thus, has, 
like other events of nature, no moral value, when taken 
by itself, i. e. apart from the end. This idea of an end 
which constitutes the internal side of conduct, or the 
whole mental attitude towards it is, as we have found, 
intention or the group of *hose ideal consequences to 
produce which the overt act is performed. ( See, pp. 
66 — 70 of this Book ). Hence when we say that conduct 
or voluntary action is the real object of moral judgment 
what \Ye really mean* is that it is intention upon which 
the moral judgment is passed — it is intention that is* 
morally imputable, that determines the moral value of 
an overt act : if the intention is good, the action is good ; 
if it is bad, the action is bad. 

But intention is not an isolated state of our mind. 
It is related to character. Of course a particular 
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intention does not express the whole character of a 
man. A particular intention may be good, yet the 
character on the whole may be bad ; or it may 
be bad, yet the character, on the whole, good. As a 
system character is constituted by different stages or 
“universes of desires,” and in every case intention 
expres.ses only a particular stage or “universe of desires.” 
Thus the goodness of a particular intention indicates the 
goodness, and its badness the badness of character as 
exhibited through it at the time. Hence when we pass 
moral judgment upon intention, we really pass it on 
character as expressed through the intention. Thus 
character^ or rat hep the person having the character or 
doing an action is the ultimate object of moral judgment, 
HI. Review of Theories : (a) Most of the 
writers of the idealistic school maintain that the real ob- 
ject of the moral judgment is motive^ not intention^ un- 
derstanding by motive that part of intention which acts 
as persuasives. , See p. 6 i and pp. 66—68 of this Book ). 

think,” says Prof, Mackenzie, must maintain 
that it is on the motive that the moral judgment is 
passed, or at least that the motive is properly taken in- 
to account in passing judgment.'^ ( Manual of Ethics, 
P 135 )• Muirhead and Dr. D' Arcy write in the 

same strain : ^^we may say that an act is good because 
the motive is good.'^' ( Elements of Ethics, p. 62 ). 
^^Morality is a quality of action. The consequences of 
an act, then, influence its morality only in so far as they 
form the end which the agent consciously sets before 
him,"* i. e. the motive ). ( A Short Study of Ethics, 
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p 83 ). This view seems to me erroneous ; inasmuch 
as, in the first place, it takes motive in a sense that is 
erroneous, ■ see p 66 of this BooTt ) ; and in the second 
place, it fails to account for the responsibility of the 
agent for those foreseen consequences which act as 
deterrents, or to which he is indifferent. Take the ex- 
ample as given by Prof. Mackenzie hiihself. ‘Mt may be 
objected, of course, that a man's motives are sometimes 
excellent, while yet we feel bound to condemn his ac- 
tions. Some fanatics, for instance, have performed acts 
of the utmost atrocity thinking that they did God ser- 
vice'. Are we to approve, these actions, it may be asked, 
because the end aimed at was godd In answering 
this question he holds that though tlie action itself as a 
thing done is not a desirabJe result, yet ^‘in so far as 
they were aiming steadfastly at a definite end, and in 
so fill' as that end was a good one, vve must approve of 
their actions. As a rule, indeed, we shall not entirely 
approve of them ; but the reason is that we do not re- 
gard their aims as perfectly good. This is implied in 
calling them fanatics. A fanatic is one who pursues 
some narrow end as if it were the supreme good. The 
motive of such a maji is not the best possible, and 
the more conscientiously he is guided by that motive 
the more certainly will his actions not be the best possi- 
ble''. ( Manual of Ethics, pp. 136 — 37 ). The vacilla- 
tion exhibited in this argument evidently shows the 
untenability of the view that the moral value of the 
motive determines the moral value of the action. In 
this case it is certain that the motive of the fanatics was 
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the best possible ; yet instead of regarding their actions 
as good, we disapprove of them to a certain extent. 
Why f Prof. Mackeni?ie^^ “answer is, we do so because 
their motive is narrow, or not perfectly good. But this 
is no answer at all. The thought of doing God service 
is certainly the best possible motive : but yet it is viti- 
ated by its associcftion with acts 'of the utmok atrocity. 
In fact, ill the present case, the actions are judged, not 
by reference to the motive as understood by Prof. 
Mackenzie, but to the intention or the ideal consequen- 
ces. Their actions are not entirely approved of because 
they are held responsible also for the consequences follo- 
wing upon their atrcscious deeds ; and these consequen- 
ces, being positively bad, detract from the perfectly 
good character of their primary end, viz. doing God 
service. This is the real reason why their motive is 
called narrow or not perfectly good ; and their inten- 
tion taken as a whole being not entirely good, the ac- 
tions determined by such an intention are not consi- 
dered also entirely good. If they adopted good means 
also their intention as well as their actions would have 
been as good as possible. 

Thus we find that merely the nature of a part of 
jntention regarded as motive by this class of^writers 
does not really determine the nature of action ; and this 
is manifest particularly in those instances where the bad- 
ness of the other part of intention far outweighs its 
goodness. Moreover it is difficult to see why a man 
should be held responsible for those foreseen conse- 
quences which are included in his intention, but do not 
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form part of his movive. Thus, in the above instance, 
why should |he fanatics be held accountable for the bad 
consequences of their atrocious^ deeds which, though 
intended by them, do not form part of their motive f 
Prof. Mackenzie admits in the last part of his argument 
that the badness of the consequences aifect the moral 
value of both their motive and actions*; but yet, accor- 
ding to his definition of motive, these bad ideal conse- 
quences should not be included in it. The truth is that 
it is impossible to deny that a man is responsible for the 
consequences which are foreseen and intended by him, 
it matters not whether they act as persuasives or diss- 
uasives. We^ ihcreforCy conclude m that intention^ not 
motive regarded as the persuasive part of intention^ is the 
real object of moral judgmei\ji, 

(i) The intuitionists in general hold that the good- 
ness or badness of an action is entirely and uncondi- 
tionally determined by the goodness or badness of the 
motive which prompts us to the action, without any 
regard to the consequences.^ ^‘What we judge is always 
the mner spring of an action, as distinguished from its 
outward operation. For, whatever else may be implied 
in its being a personal phenomenon, this at least is in- 
volved,, that it is issued*by the mind, and has its dynamic 
source there ; and on that source it is, accordingly, that 
our verdict is pronounced." f Dr. Martineau. Types of 
Ethical Theory, vol. 'll, p 24 ). Dr. Martineau being 
the greatest exponent of the above theory in recent 
times, we shall here consider his view only. He has 
prepared an elaborate, list of the motives or what he 
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calls the "Springs of action”. It is as follows : — 

Lowest 

1. Secondary Passions — Censoriousness, Vindictive- 
ness, Suspiciousness. 

2. Secondary Organic Propensions ; — Love of Ease 
and Sensual Pleasure. 

3. Primary Organic Propensions ; — Appetites. 

4. Primary .Animal Propensions ; — Spontaneous 
Activity 1 unselective ). 

5. Love of Gaih(refleclive derivative from Appetite). 

6 . Secondary Affections ( sentimental indulgence 
of sympathetic feelings ). 

7. Primary Passions ; — Antipathy, Fear, Resent- 
ment. 

8. Causal Energy ; -Love of Power, or Ambition ; 
Love of Liberty. 

9. Secondary Sentiments ; — Love of Culture. 

10. Primary Sentiments of Wonder and Admiration. 

11. Primary Affections Parental and Social ; - with 
( approximately ) Generosity and Gratitude. 

12. Primary Affection of Compassion. 

13. Primary Sentiment of Reverence. 

Highest. 

( Types of Ethical Theory, vol. II, p 266 ). 

In this table the springs of action are arranged in 
order of merit ethically considered. If we examine this 
table we find what Dr. Martineau means by an inner 
spring of action upon which, as he holds, the moral 
judgment is passed. By an inner spring of action he 
sometimes means a feeling si^ch as antipathy, fear. 
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resentment, aftections, wonder, admiration, reverence, 
&c. ; sometinijes a want or impulse such as the appetites ; 
and sometimes a desire such as the secondary pro- 
pensions, passions, affections and sentiments. So that 
according to him the precise object of moral judgment 
is sometimes a feeling, sometimes a want or impulse and 
sometimes a mere desise. But, as we have found, a 
7nere feeling, impulse or desire cannot be the motive or 
determinant of the moral i. e. voluntary action. ( See 
pp. 6 1 — 66 of this Hook ). 

The second defect of his theory consists in his omis- 
sion to take into consideration the foreseen or intended 
consequences of an action in passing •judgment upon it. 
So that all the adverse comments that we have passed 
upon the theory of the idealistic school should be passed 
upon it also. But to be fair to him we must admit that 
he has tried to reconcile his view with Bentham's by 
holding that the intended consequences also should be 
taken into account in estimating conduct. ‘Ts there no 
roont*^ writes he, ^^in morals for the computation of plea* 
surable and painful consequences at all ? Undoubtedly 
there is : in two ways. First, the computation is already 
more or less involved in the preference of this or that 
spring oCaction ; for in proportion as the springs of action 
are self-conscious, they contemplate their own effects, 
and judgment upon them is included in our judgment on 

the disposition. Secondly : the choice of fneans by 

which to carry out the workings of a spring of conduct 
can be made only by consideration of consequences* 

Thus, in the solution of all ethical problems, we 

15 
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have successive recourse to two distinct rules : viz, the 
Canon of Principles, which gives the true Moral Criteri- 
on for determining the ^right of the case ; and then, the 
Canon of Consequences, which gives the Rational Criteri- 
on for determining its ivisdofti. 'Vhe former suffices for 
the estimate of character ; but for the estimate of con- 
duct, must be supplemented by the latter \ ( Types of 

Ethical Theory, pp. 275 — 76 ). 

Here Dr. Martineau makes two assertions : (i) when 
the springs of action are self-conscious, i. e. desires, then, 
the consequences should be taken into account. But 
according to him, all springs of action are not self-cons- 
cious ; the primary springs of action are blind feelings 
and impulses which do not contemplate their own 
effects. So that at least in their case the consequences 
should not be taken into account. Thus his first asser- 
tion comes to this : when the prompting to action 
comes from desire, the intended consequences should be 
taken into account ; when it comes from other springs 
of action as feelings and impulses, they should not. 
(2) In estimating character the purity or impurity of the 
inner principles should be considered ; while in esti- 
mating conduct the nature of both the inner principles 
and the intended consequences must be taken into acco- 
unt. But the former gives the moral criterion and the 
latter the rational criterion. And as Ethics is concerned 
only with the morality of character and conduct, we 
are required to take into account only the moral criteri- 
on. Thus his second assertion comes practically to this : 
to- estimate the morality of both character and conduct 
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there is really only one criterion : it is the moral criteri- 
on^ i. e. the purity or impurity of the inner springs of 
action ; and the intended consequences have nothing to 
do with the morality of them. So that his attempt to 
rectify his one-sided view with regard to the object of 
moral judgment is a failure. 

(c) The* modern utilitarians, on the* other hand, hold 
that unless an action is done intentionally it has no 
moral worth. ^^The action derives its moral quality not 
from the motive or character whicli it expresses, but 
from the effects wliich it produces. Those effects, indeed, 
do not entitle the act to be reckoned morally good or 
bad, unless it is ©ne which tire agent* intends or wills to 
do ; but. given the* intentional act, it is not on the 
motive which leads to its bein^ intended, but on its 
effects in the way of pleasure or pain, that its morality 
depends.'^ J. S. Mill is very emphatic on this point. 
**The motive has nothing to do with the morality of the 
action, though much with the worth of the agent. He 
who saves a fellow creature Irom drowning does what is 
morally right, whether his motive be duty, or the hope 
of being paid for his trouble ; he wlio betrays the friend 
that trusts him is guilty of a crime, even if his object be 
to serve, another friend* to whom he is under greater 
obligations.^’ ( Utilitarianism, p 26 ). But to meet the 
criticism of this theory by Mr. Davies that "^surely the 
rightness or wrongness of saving a man from drowning 
does depend very much upon the motive with which 
it is done,*' Mill modifies his theory thus : ^The morality 
gf the action depends entirely upon the intention— that 
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is, upon what the agent wills to do. But the motive, 
that is the feeling which makes him will so to do, if it 
makes no difference hi the act, makes none in the 
morality though it makes a great difference in our 
moral estimation of the agent, especially if it indicates 
a good or a bad habitual disposition — a bent of character 
from which useCul or from wl)ich hurtful’ actions are 
likely to arise.’’ ( Ibid, p 27, note ). Thus, according 
to him, the motive has something to do with the mora- 
lity of the action Vvhen it makes a difference in it ; but 
when it does not do so, difiference in it does not make 
any difference in the morality of tlie act. Tin’s evidently 
shows that the mot,ive \\A^-'no ' necessary connection with 
the morality of the action, which is entirely determined 
by the nature of the intention. Now, the important 
tiling that we are to consider liere is what lie means by 
motive and intention. Evidently, by motive he means 
feeling which makes a man will to do something ; and 
by intention, the intended consequences produced by, or 
following upon the actioh. But, as we have found, 
feeling cannot be tlie motive of a moral action ; and 
intended consequences include motive when rightly 
understood. We have also found that intention when 
understood as the real psychological antecedent^to, and 
therefore the real motive of, moral action, includes the 
idea of all the intended consequences of such action. 
The real defects of Mill’s view lie in the fact that he 
supposes that the motive and the intended consequent 
are two distinct things ; so that they can be separated 
and considered apart from each other. This forced 
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separation between motive and intention lies at the 
basis of his curious theory that motive has nothing to do 
with the morality of action, as if an action were entirely 
distinct from its motive and therefore separable from it. 
Motive and overt action are two sides of the complex 
fact called conduct, 'llie overt act, taken by itself, is a 
physical event and thus, like other physical events, has 
no moral value. It acquires such value when considered 
as the external expression of the motive. Motive and 
action are, thus, inseparable ; and' neither of them has 
any ethical meaning, when considered apart from the 
other. Again, as we have found, motive is related to 
character. ThcMefore, character, motive, action and the 
intended consequent are interrelated and inseparable. 
This is evident if we consider the illustrations as given by 
Mill himself. In accordance with his doctrine the act of 
saving a fellow creature from drowning out of the sense 
of duty and the same act done from the hope of some 
reward are equally right ; because here though the motives 
are different, yet in both the* cases the act produces or is 
followed by the same beneficial consequences : that is 
to say, in this case the difference in the motive does not 
make any difference in the act. This strange theory 
does, no doubt, do violence to the moral consciousness 
of mankind, inasmuch as it fails to account for the res- 
ponsibility of a man for his actions. Indeed it is very 
difficult to see why a man should be held answerable 
for action whose morality is determined by other consi- 
derations than his motive and character. If the action 
is the expression of the, motive and character, its mora- 
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lity must be determined by them ; if it is not, then, it 
is a fact which has no necessary connection with his 
nature and for wliich, therefore, he is not accountable. 
Mill’s whole theory is based upon the erroneous suppo- 
sition that we pass moral judgment, not upon the person 
doing, but upon the thing done, i. e. upon the action as 
a physical event <occurring in time and space, and ab- 
stracted from its psychological conditions, viz. the motive 
and character. 

Thus we arrive at the conclusion that the real object 
of moral judgment is intention, not motive understood 
either as a part of intention which acts as persuasives, 
i. e. which forms the direbt olrject o^ desire or the 
primary end in view, or as a mere feeling, impulse, 
desire which prompts the will to action irrespective of 
its choice : nor intention understood as simply the 
e.xternal consequences of the action intended and fore- 
seen by the agent, but not including the motive which 
prompts the will. But intention is organically related 
to character ; and character belongs to a person. So 
that the ultimate object of moral judgment is person 
having a character which expresses itself in and through 
the intention. Hence, when we want to estimate the 
moral worth of an action what we ought really,, to do 
is to take into account the intention as a whole, i. e. 
all the foreseen and intended consequences and to see 
whether these consequences are, on the whole, good or 
bad ; if they are, on the whole, good, the action must 
be pronounced good ; if, on the whole, bad, the action 
piust be declared bad. Again, when w’e want to esti- 
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mate character as a whole, we should take into consi- 
deration, not a paticular action, but all the actions and 
see whether they are, on the wliole, good or bad. The 
goodness or badness of the actions as a whole deter- 
mines the goodness or badness of the character ; and 
thus, the degree of the goodness or the badness of the 
former determines the degree of the goodness or bad- 
ness of the latter. 

Another important point remains to be considered. 
Is it necessary that an intention should be embodied in 
an overt act before the moral judgment is passed upon 
it 5* Or may intention Use// be the object of moral 
judgment? Sotiie writers are of •opinion that every 
intention, that is not a mere passing state of mind, is an 
act of choice, a determination — fully-formed purpose, 
a determined effort to produce a result/' and as such, is 
the object of moral judgment, it matters not if it fails 
to issue in an overt act. A good intention may fail to 

embody itself in an action on account of the interven- 

• 

tion of unfavourable external circumstances, but still it 
is good. Similar also is the case with a bad intention. 
In short an intention may be good or bad quite in- 
dependently of its issue in action. ^^The moment which 
completes the mental antecedents (i. e. the inner springs 
of action writes Dr. Martineau, “touches the charac- 
ter with a clearer purity or a fresh stain ; nor can any 
hindrance, by simply stopping execution, wipe out the 
light or shade : else would guilt return to innocence by 
being frustrated, and goodness go for nothing when it 
strives in vain It is, a characteristic of the Christian 
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ethics, and finds its most solemn expression in the 
Sermon on the Mount, where the eye of lust and the 
heart of hate are called to account with the adulterer 
and the murderer.” ( Types of Ethical Theory, VoL II, 
p. 26 ), 'Tt is not what man Does/^ says Browning, 
^Vhich exalts him but what man Would Do.'^ This, 
of course, does net imply that the action is morally 
indifferent. It has also a moral value inasmuch as it 
affects the well-being of others for good or ill. So that 
a man who forms an intention and acts accordingly, 
acts doubly well or ill as the case may be and is, there- 
fore, better or worse than a man whose intention has 
not as yet issued in action. 

This view seems to be erroneous. A mere intention, 
a mere resolution is morallv indifferent inasmuch as it 
is a bare abstraction — only an aspect of the whole con- 
crete fact called conduct. The intention as understood 
in the preceding quotations is merely a tendency, or desire 
to act in a particular way ; and has no moral significance 
apart from the action to which it leads. But the inten- 
tion as understood in the sense we have described above 
( see p. 66 of this Book ) is inseparable from the action 
and when divorced from the latter loses all its moral 
significance. There is a wide interval between a mere 
intention and an intention embodied in an action, like 
that existing between a seed and a full-grown tree. The 
one is a mere possibility and the other a living actuality. 
No doubt intention itself is an act of choice — a deter- 
mination, but as such it is only a psychological fact and 
like any other psychological fact has no moral value, 
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when taken by itself. A psychological fact simply A, 
whereas a moral fact is what should be. This will be 
apparent if we ask how do we ascertain the moral value 
of a 7nere intention ? The answer cannot be that it is 
done by reference to the action or the consequences pro- 
duced by the action ; nor can the answer be that it is 
done by feference to the character, because in the case 
of the character also the same question will be raised. 
Of course it may be said that we do so by reference to 
the nature of the end intended ; but*still the difficulty is 
not really obviated. An end intended is as far from the 
end realised, as a mere idea of a thing is from the thing 
itself. P’or these reasons I^omplejely agree with Prof, 
Muirhead in holding that “we do indeed pass moral judg- 
ment upon resolutions, but they are only provisional. 
A man is not good because he makes good resolutions, 
nor bad because he makes bad ones. It is only when 
the resolution passes into conduct that it justly becomes 
the object of a moral judgment.” \ Elements of E^thics, 
p 50 I But still it should be admitted that when an 
intention indicates a habitual disposition, then and then 
only it acquires a moral significance ; because a habitual 
disposition is an acquisition through a series of volun- 
tary activities and thusT, has a moral value. 



Chapter Vll. 

The Moral Faculty ; 
Conscience & Prudence. 


I. Meaning of Faculty ; — In psychology, “from 
very ancient times it has been customary to divide our 
mental states into* a small number of general groups 
conceived to be the outcome of separate faculties or 
powers of the mind. By a Faculty is meant the mind^s 
capability of undergoing a ^^articular kind of activity ; 
thus, our sensations of colour are due to the Faculty of 
vision, and our recollections to the Faculty of memory. 
The ground for the division of the mental faculties lies 
in the special nature of the psychical activities. Scho- 
lastic philosophers taught that the faculties of the soul 
should be distinguished per actus et ohjecta^ that is, 
according to the nature of each activity and the object 
towards which it is directed. The former principle, 
however, is the real causal ground for the distinction, 
the latter being valuable mainly as an indication or 
symptom which helps to exbii)it Aiore clearly diversities 
in the quality of the energy.'^ \ Maher, Psychology, 
pp. 26 —27 ). Thus, the ancient psychologists, after 
dividing the mind into three general and primary facul- 
ties, viz, the active Faculty of Cognition and Volition, 
and the passive '"acuity of Affection, supposed that 
* every mental stale or process [s explicable by being 
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referred to a corresponding faculty. Tliis sort of expla- 
nation of the mental phenomena by the ^ faculty-hypo- 
thesis’^ has been vigorously criiici^^ed in recent times by 
many leading psychologists on the ground that mind is 
an organic unity and cannot, therefore, be divided into 
distinct and independent faculties, and has, thus, fallen 
completely'out of vogug. The modery psychology sub- 
stitutes the term "^function* for the term ^Taculty’^, 
regards the faculties as particular classes of functions 
of the mind, and insists on *Hhe nec?ssity of real expla- 
nation by definite conditions ; giving rise to definite 
results, according to a fixed order." ( See Prof. Stout, 
Manual of Psychology, Book* I, Ch. JII. . 

II. The Moratl Faculty Tne old way of con- 
ceiving the nature of mind had not affected psychology 
only ; it had affected Ethics also. From very ancient 
times a class of ethical writers had tried to explain the 
phenomena of Moral Consciousness by referring them to 
a unique and independent faculty called the Moral 
Faculty, meaning by it a peculiar power by virtue of 
which the mind is susceptible of the apprehension of 
right and wrong in voluntary actions, as well as of the 
universal validitv of some principles called the moral 
laws ; including also aT certain susceptibility for feelings 
or sentiments called the feelings of moral approbation 
and disapprobation. But, unlike the "'faculty-hypothesis'^ 
in psychology, the. "Taciilty-hypotliesis'' in Ethics has 
still been influencing considerably the ethical thought of 
modern times. We should, , therefore, examine it care- 
fully in its different forins. 
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(A) The Intuitional View : 

(1) Moral Sense -The moral sense theory 
teaches that as we have a faculty of intellectual percep- 
tion so we have a faculty of moral perception. By the 
former we directly perceive tlie physicar qualities of 
objects ; by the latter the moral qualities of actions. 
But each of tliese faculties requires sensations and feel- 
ings : the intellectual perception requires the sensations 
and feelings excited by the physical objects ; the moral 
perception also requires some peculiar kind of sensations 
and feelings that are excited in our consciousness by 
actions. So that as intellectual perception is an inter- 
pretation of cognitive sensations, so the moral percep- 
tion is the interpretation of the moral feelings or senti- 
ments. For these reasons tlie Moral Faculty is called 
the Moral Sense. Most of the ancient representatives 
of this view compared the moral perception to the aes- 
thetic rather tlian the iiViellectual, and identified the 
Good with the Beautiful. Plato and the Stoics were the 
first to propound such a view. In modern times, Shaftes- 
bury, Hutcheson, Heibart, Ruskin and others preached 
a similar doctrine. Ruskin says : ^'Taste is not only a 
part and an index of morality ; it is the only morality. 
The first and last and closest trial question to any living 
creature is, ‘‘What do you like Tell me what you 
like, and I will tell you what you are.*' ( Sesame and 
Lilies). The moral sense tlieory is particularly associated 
with the name of the first two writers. Thus, according 
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to Sliaftesbur}^ sooner are actions viewed, no sooner 
the human aftections and passions discerned ( and they 
are most of them discerned as soon as felt than straight 
an inward eye dislinguislies and sees the fair and 
shapely, the amiable, the admirable, apart from the 
deformed, the foul, the odious, or the despicable/'' ( The 
Moralists, Tl, p. 415 ). •Hutcheson also writes in a simi- 
lar manner ; ^Hust as we have a sense of beauty in the 
forms of sensible objects/’ so we have a sense of mora- 
lity in the contemplation of actions from which we 
derive *'slill nobler pleasures than those that the physi- 
cal sensations give”. With him the Moral Senseis that 
'^which makes rtUional actions apjx^ar beautiful or de- 
formed” j and he frequently speaks of ^’the moral beauty 
or deformity” of actions, iijese expressions evidently 
show that he identifies the sense of beauty with the 
sense of morality ; and for these reasons the Moral 
Sense as described b\' them is called the Aesthetic Scfise, 
(2) Conscience : — Finding that mere sense 
or feeling is not always a safe guide in estimating actions 
and that still less it has that authority which is deman- 
ded by the Moral Faculty, Bisliop Butler, a follower of 
Shaftesbury, would prefer to call the Moral Sense Cons- 
ciencc. ^Butler’s view of conscience is far deeper than 
Shattesbury’s view of the Moral Sense, and is based 
upon a sounder psychological view of human nature, 
we find two antagonistic classes of tendencies or impul- 
ses working in it : one class is egoistic^ i. e. has a cons- 
tant tendency towards Self love ; and the other is 
altruistic, i. e. tends constantly towards Benevolence, 
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Thus Self-love and Benevolence are the two primary 
but contending tendencies of human nature. But human 
nature is not a mere aggregate of unreconciled elements; 
it is an organic noholc—'cx unity back of the variety of the 
contending impulses. 1'his unity is effected by a princi- 
ple of reflection tliat controls and guides tliem into their 
due path, and tluvs, is a principle.of ]iarmony*and recon- 
ciliation. This controlli ng principle in human nature is 
called bv Butler Conscience, Conscience is, thus, supe- 
rior to even Self-love and Itenevolence : its anthoritv is 
absolute and its commands are categorical imperatives, 
i. e. absolutely binding upon us irrespective of our will 
and assent. Its deljveranc^s are, therefc)re, “immediate 
judgments as to the morality of actions and affections'^- 
^‘Thus that principle’’, writjes Butler, ^"by which we sur- 
vey, and either approve or disapprove our own heart, 
temper, and actions, is not only to be considered as what 
is in its turn to have some influence ; which may be 
said of every passion, of the lowest appetites : but like- 
wise as being superior ; as from its very nature mani- 
festly claiming superiority over all others ; in so much 
that you cannot form a notion of this faculty, conscience 
without taking in judgment, direction, superintendency. 
This is a constituent part of thtf idea, that is, of the fa- 
*culty itself : and to preside and govern, from the very 
economy and constitution of man, belongs to it. Had 
it strength as it has power, had it power, as it has mani- 
fest authority, it would absolutely govern the world/' 
( Sermons II. )• But Butler is not definite and clear as 
to whether this authoritative principle is Reason or a 
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special and unique faculty over and above Reason. ( See 
Dissertation II, on the Nature of Virtue ). 

For these reasons his followers took to two divergent 
lines. Some conceived it to be Reason and others a 
special inexplicable (acuity. Kant, Cedderwood, &c. re- 
present the former, and Dr. Martineau the latter, view. 

(b) Moral Reasdn According to Kant, "^con- 
science is practical rcasofi which, in every case of law, 
holds before a man his duty for acquittal or condem 
nation. ‘"All moral conceptions have their seat and 
origin completely a priori in the reason, and that in the 
commonest reason just as truly as in that which is in 
the highest degree speculative.’' Fcr Ethics, ""there is 
properly no other foundation than the critical examina- 
tion of a pure practical teajon". i Kant’s Theory of 
Ethics, Abbott's Ed. pp. 28, 7 b What Kant precisely 
means by the practical or moral reason is expounded in 
his Critique of Practical Reasoii. In his Critique of 
Pure Reason he tells us that our knowledge of the world 
as revealed to our senses is entirely due to the exercise 
of the faculty of Sense and the faculty of Understanding 
upon the sense-materials in conformity with some univer- 
sal relations such as space, time, substance and attribute, 
cause apd effect, reciprocity, &c. The exercise of the 
faculty of Reason, the highest faculty in us, gives us 
some ideas -the ideas of the Soul, God and the Uni- 
verse ; but tliese are only regulative^ not constitutive 
ideas ; i. e. they do not prove the existence of those 
three realities, but simply supply three ideal principles 
in accordance with which we should regulate the process 
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of syiiihesis of experience into knowledge and push the 
process as far as we can in order to reach the ultimate 
but unattainable unity.* Hence in the intellectual sphere 
Reason fails us to reacli the reality, and our knowledge 
is therefore, entirely confined to the sphere of pheno- 
mena. ‘"It is in the region of practice (i. e. moral sphere) 
that we transcend the phenomejial, and attain the real. 
*The Practical Reason' discovers truth ; the ^Autonomy 
of the Will’ carries us beyond the phenomenal into the 
cogitable or supersensible world. Here the Categorical 
Imperative or Moral Law, our own Personality, Free-r 
dom of Will and the Being of God, are all entirely dis- 
covered’". Thus tly:i Practical or Moral Reason being 
the true source of our knowledge of reality, its revela- 
tions are infallible. ‘‘There is no such thing'', says Kant, 
“as an erring conscience.’' ( For further details see P)Ook 
II. pp. 14 -16 ). 

Following Kant Calderwood holds : “Conscience 
is that power of mind by which moral law is discovered 
to each individual for the guidance of his conduct. It 
is the Reason as that discovers to us absolute moral 
truth — having the authority of sovereign moral law. It 
is an essential requisite for the direction of an intelli- 
gent free will agent, and affords* the basis for moral ob- 
ligation and responsibility in human life.” Again : 
^‘Conscience, in discovering to us truth, having the au- 
thority of moral law, is seen to be ^a cognitive or intel- 
lectual power.’' “Conscience, in discovering to us moral 
law for the guidance of our actions, has authority over 
all other springs of activity witlyn us All the forces 
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of our nature are dependent upon intelligence for direc- 
tion, while for performance of its special function, 
Intelligence is dependent on its possession of Moral 
Law. All other powers are thus subordinated to moral 
law. The power which discovers such law is necessa- 
rily excluded from this subordination On 

the ground'thus stated we must regard as insufficient 
the theory that conscience is either the acquiescence or 
the antagonism of the whole nature on the occasion of 
the play of some appetite or desire. ‘^Hiis theory, hinted 
at by Plato, when he described Injustice as ^a rising up 
of a part of the soul against the wliole soul’ was advoca- 
ted by Trendeleuburg ...* ^Hence, ^^conscience 

in discovering truth * absolutely authoritative as moral 
law is vested with sovereign practical authority in mind. 
This appears from its nature, and is confirmed by com- 
parison of the functions of the moral faculty, with those 
of all other powers and capacities in mind.'' (Hand- 
book of Moral Philosophy, pp. 77 — 79 ). 

Even although Kant aiKl Calderwood frequently 
speak of conscience as the Moral Reason, it is not 
perfectly clear what they precisely mean by it. Is the 
Moral Reason the rational Self itself, or a special power 
of it distinct and separate from its otiier rational 
powers ? The latter seems to be their real view. Kant* 
clearly and emphatically distinguishes the Pure and the 
Practical Reason, and even separates them. In the 
intellectual sphere Reason gives us the ideas of the 
Soul, God and the Universe ; but it cannot prove that 
they correspond to any objective realities ; and when- 
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ever it tries to prove that, it lands us in insoluble contra- 
dictions. But in the moral sphere, the verv same 
Reason conclusively proves the existence of realities 
corresponding to those ideas. This evidently shows 
that neither the Pure Reason nor the Practical is the 
whole rational self; nor are they two distinct but 
correlated functions, because in that case thev could 
not be separated ; but two distinct faculties or powers 
lying side by side as it were and performing two distinct 
and unrelated funciions. 

Dr. Calderwood seems to hold the same view. In 
a significant passage in the above quotations he holds, 
in disagreement with Plato and Trejidelenburg who 
regard human nature as an organic whole constituted 
by a variety of elements such as reason, passions, 
appetites, desires, &c., that conscience is not the whole 
nature agreeing or disagreeing with a particular element 
in it such as an appetite or desire, but it is that power 
in human nature to which all other powers are subor- 
dinated ; — it is not the \Vhole nature controlling the 
parts, but a peculiar power that is ^^vested with sove- 
reign authority in mind.'' Hence we conclude that 
the Moral Reason as understood by Kant and Calder- 
wood is not really the wdiole ratk)nal Self, but simply a 
^shadow of it, having the semblance of Reason, but 
really a peculiar mysterious power of mind. 

(r) Dr. Martineau is mor^ .explicit in holding 
conscience to be a unique and unanalysable faculty of 
the mind. It is that faculty in and through which (3od 
speaks and communicates Himself to us ; the voice of 
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conscience is the voice of God. He emphatically distin- 
guishes the moral from the rational ; man is moral, not 
because he is rational, but because he possesses a divine 
power or faculty called conscience. Thus conscience 
regarded as a unique and inexplicable facult}’', not reason, 
is the real source and basis of morality. ( For further 
details with regard toJiis account of conscience, see 
Book II, pp 7—9 ). 

[(i) Common Sense : -The Scottish school as 
represented by Reid. Stewart and others do not recog- 
nise conscience as a distinct and separate faculty, but 
include it in a wider faculty or power of mind called by 
them Co^nmoji St'Jisc -a sensS whicb is common to all 
people and race in* all times and ages by virtue of 
which they know truths superior to those derived from 
experience. "'There are propositions which are no 

sooner understood than they are believed there 

is no searching for evidence, 110 weighing of arguments ; 
the proposition is not deduced or inferred from another ; 
it has the light of truth in itself, and has no occasion 
to borrow it from another.'"' They are called "first 
principles, principles of common sense, common notions, 
self-evident truths''. Some of these are the "first princi- 
ples in uiorals’L ( Reid's Intellectual Powers, Essay vi, 
chaps 4 and 6 ). Thus, according to these writers Com* 
mon Sense is the only source of our knowledge of the 
universal truths whetHer they belong to the intellectual, 
moral or religious sphere. 

{e) Faculty of Faith or Belief Sir W. 

Hamilton, Mansel and their followers also recognise an 
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original faculty of intuition called by them the Facultif 
of Faith or Belief by means of which we intuitively 
know all the intellectual, moral and religious truths that 
are truly universal. 

(/) Eternal Nature of man The Cam- 
bridge Platonists as Cud worth, Clarke and Price try to 
find the basis of morality in #the universal inherent 
nature of man. Following Plato and the Stoics they 
hold that behind their casual appearances all things 
contain universal and immutable elements which consti- 
tute their essence or inherent nature. To tin's inherent 
nature are due certain differences and relations between 
things which are Mkewisd^ universal <ind immutable. 
'The differences, relations and proportions of things, 
both material and moral, in which all unprejudiced 
minds thus naturally agree, are certain, unalterable and 
real in the things themselves". ( Samuel Clarke, Natural 
Religion, pp 44 — 45 ). '^That from tliese different 
relations of different things there necessarily arises an 
agreement or disagreement of somethings with others, 
or a fitness or unfitness of the application of different 
things or different relations, is likewise as plain as that 
there is such a thing as proportion in Geometry or 
Arithmatic, or uniformity or difformity in comparing 
Together the respective figures of bodies”. ( Ibid, p 29 ). 
Thus, according to Samuel Clarke, all moral laws are 
based upon the essential constilution of man. The 
difterences and relations between Persons ( e. g. God 
and Man, Man and Fellow-man ) arising necessarily out 
of such nature, make different persons capable of having 
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peculiar Fitness and Unfitness of circumstances ; or 
^'which is the same thing, there arises necessarily among 
them a suitableness or iinsuitablehess of certain manners 
of Hehaviour’\ Hence his famous dictum that morality 
is based upon ^^the fitness of things’' ; or it is ^^to live 
according to nature”. 

But the ultimate mature of things is identical with 
the reason of things, because nature is a rational 
system ; and therefore the ultimate nature or constitu- 
tion of tinngs is also rational ; — it is the embodiment of 
reason. Thus man’s moral nature is a rational nature — 
morality is rationality ; and the Moral Faculty is the 
Universal Reastin of wliicli* all bekigs whether natural 
or human are meie embodiments. 

WollastoiL a disciple of Clarke, has carried this 
doctrine to its extreme form. ^^Moral evil, according to 
Wollaston, is the practical denial of a true position, and 
moral good the affirmation of it. To steal is wrong 
because it is to deny that the thing stolen is what it is, 
the property of another. Every right action is the 
affirmation of a truth ; every wrong action is the denial 
of a truth”. Hence by these writers Ethics is identified 
with Logic, as by the Moral Sense school it is identified 
with Atjsthetic. 

The main defect of the above doctrine is that it con- 
founds the laws of morality with the laws of nature. 
The natural laws are the general statements of how 
things behave in relation to one another, —they are the 
statements of what is, whereas the moral laws express 
what ought to be — how the things called human beings 
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should behave in relation to one another. Again, in 
the physical world all phenomena, whether good or evil, 
take place in perfect accordance with the laws of nature, 
whereas in the moral sphere only what is good is in 
agreement with the moral laws, and what is bad takes 
place in violation of them. Thus an action whether 

t 

good or evil takes place accordin<g to the laws of nature, 
for example, laws of physiology, but only when it is 
good, it takes place in accordance with the moral laws. 
For these reasons fitfwss does not always constitute 
righbiess. To be a moral criterion fitness should mean 
fitness for something, i. c. for a moral standard or ideal. 
And this moral sta.'idard or ideal cannbt be discovered 
by observing the physical nature ; because in the phy- 
sical nature we find what /.s', and when we turn to our 
moral nature we discover the presence of what ought 
to be. Hence the physical and the moral nature cannot 
be identified or reduced to a common nature. 

Criticism of Intuitional View : 

( For the general criticism of the Intuitional View 
see Book. II, pp. 1 1 — 14 ; and for the criticism of Kant's 
theory see ibid, pp 16 — 20 ). Here we shall consider 
only two points, — (i) the teachability of Coyiscie\ice, and 
(2) the perplexity of Conscience. 

(1) The teachability of Conscience we 

have found above that the general tenor of the intui- 
tional view, whatever may be its form, is that the Moral 
Faculty is a unique and independent faculty whose sole 
function is to reveal intuitively tlie truth of tlie moral 
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laws, or the moral worth of actions. Now, an important 
question suggests itself : Is the Moral F’aculty all-perfect 
and fully-developed from the beginning, or inchoate and 
imperfect in the beginning, attaining perfection gradually 
in course of time by education and development ? Some 
of the intuitionists maintain that the Moral Faculty is 
all-perfect from the beginning and therefore incapable 
of any education and development. Kant observes : 
“There is no such thing as an erring conscience ‘^An 
erring conscience is a chimera”. ( Mttaphysic of Ethics, 
3rd. ed, p 217 I Dr. Calderwood is more emphatic in 
this respect. “Conscience is a faculty which from its 
very nature, caiyiot be eclucisted. l^ducation, either in 
the sense of instructibn or of training, impossible. As 
well proper to teach the eye, how and what to see : and 

0 

the ear, how and what to hear : as to teach reason how 
to perceive the self-evident, and what truths are of this 
nature. All these have been provided for in the human 
constitution.” ( Handbook of Moral Philosophy, p 81 ). 
But he does not deny the necessity of moral training. 
“Moral training is something different from education 
of conscience. Two things need here to be disting- 
uished : (a) Personal experience in the application of 

conscience. Since all knowledge begins in experience, 
though it does not all arise from experience, the appli-* 
cation of moral law becomes known in personal expe- 
rience, according as .the forms of activity admit of it. 
But application of law presupposes the knowledge of it, 
and knowledge of moral law is not gathered from expe- 
rience. (b) Personal attainment in the practical subordi- 
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nation of other powers to the authority of conscience. 
This is of the very essence of moral training, which is 
dependent upon the sovereign authority of conscience.” 
( Ibid, pp 8 1 — 82). 

Other intuitionist writers, such as Reid, Stewart, 
Whewell, Dr. Martineau, &c., on the other hand, main- 
tain the opposite view. ( Cf. Rejd’s Active Powers, III, 
iii. 8, H. p. 595 ; Stewart’s Outlines of Moral Philosophy, 
sec. 174, and Whewell’s Elements of Morality, I. p. 236, 
sec. 364 — 366 ). Conscience, according to them, is not 
all-perfect and fully-developed from the beginning ; it 
admits of development and education. 

We shall consider the former view first : If consc- 
ience is all-perfect and fully-developed from the beginning, 
if it does not, therefore, require any training and develop- 
ment, we have to admit the absurd fact that the whole 
human nature of which conscience is only a part, is 
likewise incapable of education and development — it is 
all-perfect from the beginning ; because it is inconceiv- 
able that an organic whole can develop without and 
independently of a corresponding development of a part. 
This supposition is, therefore, not only inconsistent 
with the testimony of modern psychology, but also 
compels us to believe that the conscience of a child is as 
developed and perfect as that of a mature man — the 
conscience of a sinner is exactly of the same nature, as 
that of a saint ; that all the moral truths are revealed 
to the child or the sinner as completely and unerringly 
as to the mature man or the saint, and that, therefore, 
the latter is not better than the former. But this goes 
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directly against the common verdict of mankind ; it is a 
fact admitted all round that a very few moral truths, 
perhaps only the vague distinction between the right 
and the wrong, are known to the child. As the intellec- 
tual truths are revealed to men gradually, so are the 
moral truths. The human Self is a developing princi- 
ple and as it* advances ii^its development truths, implicit 
and unknown before, become explicit and known. These 
inconstestable facts conclusively prove the untenability 
of the intuitional view that conscience is a fixed and all- 
perfect faculty. 

Other intuitionists as Reid, Stewart, Whewell, Dr. 
Martineau, &c, admit, as we have fouyd, the teachability 
of conscience ; but ydt maintain, like the former, that it 
is a unique and unanalysable faculty quite distinct from 
and independent of other faculties of mind. This view 
is possible if by education is meant, not that which ori- 
ginates absolutel}' new powers and capacities that were 
not already in human nature in germinal form, but that 
which helps the unfoldment ol powers that are engrained 
there. As the eyes or ears become more keen and sen- 
sible by constant exercise, and get atrophied for want of 
it, so conscience may be made more vigorous and sensible 
by suitable education fcTr want of which it may degene- 
rate and ultimately become blunt. Thus, though educa- ' 
tion and development are consistent with the nature of 
conscience, yet the oonception of it as a unique and un- 
analysable facLilt}^ having no organic connection with 
other powers of the self and no identity with the Self 
itself, remains for ever inconsistent with the organic 
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unity which is deiTicUKlcd for the self. 'The whole theory 
is based upon the mechanical conception of the self, 
which is so emphatically condemned by the modern 
psychologists. 

(2) Perplexity of Consoieuce :—The most 

serious difficulty involved in tlie conception of conscience 
as a unique and unanalysable f:v:ult\’ of intintion is that 
in the different races atid ages, and even in the same race 
and age anK^ng different peoples, the so-called moral in- 
tulions are found to be divergent ; and that the so-called 
moral laws arc found to be in c(.)nf!ict with one another. 
“The diversity of moral judgments among men”, says 
Dr. Calderwood, “i^^ the mhin difficult}'*in vindicating an 
intuitional theor\* of conscience, ami is the great leading 
objection of its opponent.” Handbook of Moral Philo- 
sophy, p. 83 ). In going to treat of this difficult)’ he has 
considered two points 

The extent to which di/ergence exists. 

With regard to this point he observes : “All nations ad- 
mit a distinctif)!! between right and wrong in human 
conduct. There is a very general agreement as to the 
forms of rectitude such as triitlifulness, justice, benevo- 
lence. There is no nation which is know^n so to trans- 
pose moral distinctiems as t(i pktee these forms^of moral 
excellence in the list of qualities morally wrong. Diver- 
sity of opinion on moral subjects is much more concerned 
with the determination of what is wrong, than with deci- 
ding what is right. Men excuse deceit, who do not 
condemn integrity ; they approve advantage taken of 
another, but they do not condemn honesty ; they ap- 
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plaiicl cruel ven^cnce, but they still admire benevolence. 
There is thus a want of consistenc)/ in the case of many 
of the judgments [)ronounced. Compare the law of theft 
in ancient Sparta ; in C’affreland, famous for cattle-lifting; 
and in the nations of modern civilization.” ( Ibid, pp. 
83-^84 

{ 1 )' The'pliilosopljical explanation of diver- 
genoe among tlie moral j udgments of men. — 

With regard to this point he remarks : “ATen differ 
not as to the j)rinciples, but as to their application in 
given circumstances. Epictetus ex[)lains it thus, — ‘The 

same general principles are common to all men 

Where, then, ari-^es the drspuhj ? In ^idapting these prin- 
ciples to particular 'cases', 1. 23. (Contradictory moral 
judgments impl\' error somewhere ; that error is capable 
of being detected and exposetl ; its detection and expo- 
sure impl\' p(.)ssession of common, unvar)'ing standard of 
morals. An adequate explanation of diversit)’ of moral 
judgments is tlicrefore [xjssible. I he ke\’ to diversities 
in pers(„)nal judgments, will afford the ke\’ to national 
diversities." ( Ibid, p. 84 ). Ntjw the essential question 
is : “If the hrst |)rincij)les ol morals are self-evident tru- 
tlis, of which a reas(jned contiadiction cannot be given, 
how can the rational nature of man acce|)t and act upon 
a tacit contradiction . of them ?" He gives twofold ans* 
wer, ethical and p.svxhological. 

Ethical explaiiations 0) There are impulses 
in our nature w^hich prompt us to act in opposition to the 
dictates of conscience. Conscience suggests one line of 
action, and the impulses another, in most instances oppo- 
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site to it. Selfishness and Malice are instances in point. 
This explains the fact that though we know the right, 
yet we may do the wrong. “Hence it happens that the 
diversity of opinion on Morals is much more concerned 
with what is wrong, by way of excusing it, than with 
what is right, by way of condemning it.” 

(ii) “There is often great difficulty in deciding what 
is present duty when there is none as to what is right in 
all circumstances. It is the relation of the agent to cir- 
cumstances, which originates (juestion of casuistr\\ and 
not the decision as to what courses of conduct arc right 
in themselves. All such diversity of (opinion concerns 
the application oAthe standard, not the nature of the 
standard, and is therefore to be laid aside as irrele\'ant 
when the discussion is concerned with the standard of 
moral distinctions. Men ma\’ agree that Hencvolcncc is 
morally right and yet may altogether differ as to the 
duty of helping a beggar. Diversity of opinion on this 
latter point, though it is connected with morals, is not 
concerned with the standard of rnoralitxe” ( Ibid, p. (S5 \ 
Psychological explanations (i^ Dis|)ositi()ns 
influencing us in action usually bias our judgments. 
What we like to do, is often th('>ught right. Our reason- 
ing power is liable to error ; anti the risk of accepting 
‘an erroneous reasoning as correct is greatl}^ heightened, 
“when cherished dispositions favour the accepted conclu- 
sions. In this way, the rational nature is often content 
to place false generalizations in the room of self-evident 
truths.” iii) Prevailing opinions are often accepted 
without any independent inquiry, “liesides, if the prac- 
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tice sanctioned is in harmony with an evil disposition 
common to our nature, there is double inducement to 
adopt it. Authority and Inclination combine their for- 
ces. Where social custom establishes a practice, unrea- 
soning accpiiescence is easy." (iii) '^The moral senti- 
ments cluster around a false judgment as readily as 

around a true Jf a man, whether correctly or 

incorrectly, only approve an action, he will experience 
self-approbation in doing it. If, whether accurately or 
not. he only disapprove of an action, he will experience 
a sense of shame, or even of remorse, in doing it. Of 

all the recognised la\v^ of mind, this is the one to which 

% 

most proniinenee is to be given, in» accounting for the 
astonishing diversity of opinion, founded upon appeals 

to conscience IMoral sanctions ma}' thus gather 

around even gross immorality. When this law of union 
between judgment and sentiment is recognised, it is clear 
tluit sentiments afford neither the basis of moral distinc- 
tions, nor anv certain guidance as to such distinctions. 
Moral responsibility hangs upon the possession of ratio- 
nal nature." 

Again, in deciding moral questions, a man may 
■^either seek a clear view of moral law, or he may accept 
a currept rule of conduct without inquiring as to its 
rational validity. In the former case, he accepts self- 
evident truths, capable of vindication by every test. 
In the latter, he ‘proceeds upon a rule the rational 
insufficiency of which may be proved at every step. 
If individual and national history give evidence that 
men often prefer the latter course to the former, there 
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is ample explaiiatioiL ethical, intellectual, and sentimen- 
tal, and that explanation does not affect the reality of 
selt-evident moral principles, or impini>e upon their 
authority as moral laws.'"’ ( Ibid, pp. 85, 86, 87 ). 

Dr. Martineau also maintains that ^'notwithstanding 
the uniformity of their moral nature, men may remain 
far from unanimitv in tlieir apparent moral judgments.'' 
The reasons described by him are the lollowing : livery 
man is not aware or has the c'omplete experience of the 
whole scale ol the inner springs of acti(m. - See, above, 
chap. Ill, b. ) ; only the ripest mind has a lull survey 
of it ; and to have a full survev of it is to have the 
knowledge of all possible coinbinations«oi iiuinan experi- 
ence. To most, men only a part is lamiliar and that too, 
often, a very small part. Still, however small the range 
of our moral experience, did we possess tiie same part 
of the scale or did w’e iiave the same lange of moral 
experience, our moral judgment- w'ould exactly be the 
same. "VVe slxnild have a narruwei', but a concurrent 
sense of right and wrong.” But as, in lad, diflerent 
men possess different parts of th<^ scale of impulses '‘by 
the predilections oi their natiiie or the cast of their 
nature or the ca:^t of their experience,’’ the ciileria of 
right and wrong adopted by them are not tlje same. 

"The effect of this inequality is obvious. All moral 
judgments are preferential, i. e. the results of the com- 
parison of two or more impulses. But all the impulses 
are not alwa\'s explicitly stated : some are advanced, 
others remain concealed and thereiore unnoticed. 'Tt 
is in this suppressed term, which may secretly differ in 
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the mind of different disputants, that the source of 
apparent diver^^ency lies. Ask two persons the value 
of B ; if one measures it by A as a standard, and the 
other by their answers will not aynee. Not that 
they contain any real contradiction and may not both 
be true, when iully unfolded ; but so long as the 
measure tacitly employed remains latent and is not 
even sell-cnidesseil, the relative nature of the decision 
is hid under the disguise of an absolute verdict ; one 
voice declares a gi\'en thing to be ‘^right,'’ another to 
be “wrong" ; meaning no more than in the first case 
that it is superior to one substitute, — in the second, 
that it is inferio)',to another. •Of no jnoral activity can 
the worth be determfned without conceiving what wovld 
else be Ibere ; and unless this conce])tion be identical 
in the thouglits of two advocates, thev deal with 
differing pvoljleins under semblance ot the same name.'"' 

( Types ol lAhi('<d ddieory, Vol. 11 , p. 02 ). For example, 
if, to judge llie moral value of maitvrdom, one man 
compares it with the “family affections ainl near claims^' 
which it abandons ; and another, with the sacrifice of 
self at the bidding of a higher and wider pity and love ; 
the former would condemn and the latter admire it. 
^‘Thus the facts that a part only ol the moral scale is 
present to particular persons, and to different personsT 
not the same part, readil\' explain the divergencies of 
ethical judgment, without com[)roniising in the least 
the uniformilv of moral conception throughout the 
human race." ( Ibid, p. (>3 ). 

Even admitting the reasonableness of the above 
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explanation in so far as the diveri^ency of moral judg- 
ments is concerned, it cannot be admitted that such 
explanation really resolves the difficulties arising out 
of the ^‘conflict of duties" or moral principles themselves. 
The real difficulty connected with the conception of a 
unique and unanalysable moral faculty does not arise 
from the divergency of moral judgments, bin from the 
conflict of duties or moral principles that are held to be 
intuitively and unerringly perceived by such faculty. 
Dr. Calderwood observes that all peoples, races and 
ages recognise the ultimate distinction between right 
and wrong in human conduct and enteUain a very 
general agreement as to wLat is right u\ a special case ; 
but they differ considerably with regard to what is 
wrong. But a duly or moral piinciple is not only 
concerned with what is right but also with what is 
wrong ; because what is right necessarily implies what 
is wrong. Thus, ^‘honesty is good^' is a moral law ; so 
also is 'fflishonesty is bad’h If ^Tionesty"' is declared 
right or good, ‘fflishonesty” also is declared wrong or 
bad at the same breath. Honesty and dishonesty are 
correlative terms ; and therefore the moral worth of 
one necessarily implies the moral worth of another. 
Consequently if people differ with regard to what is 
wrong, it is practically admitted that there is a conflict 
of duties or principles — an admission which goes directly 
against the conception of conscience as a unique and 
unanalysable faculty. 

Dr Martineau is uncompromising. He denies the 
conflict among at least the fundamental moral principles, 
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and any exception to their universal application. We 
shall, therefore, consider two points : — i) whether there 
is any real conflict atnong the moral principles ; (ii) whe- 
ther there is any real exception to their universal appli- 
cation. 

(i) Conflict of Moral Principles :-~That there 
is a real conflict among riie moral principles is admitted 
by many eminent moralists. If we examine the nature 
of the so-called moral principles we find that a conflict 
really exists among them. Take some familiar instances. 
^^Thou slialt not lie**, '‘Thou shalt commit no murdei*^', 
"Thou shalt not steal'', "J'hou shalt do no injury to a 
fellow-man”, are all familiar instances* of the moral prin- 
ciples. But if we examine them we find them to con- 
flict with one another. Examiue the first and the second 
commandments : suppose that an assassin comes to you 
for informations about the whereabouts of a man ; are 
you morally bound to speak the truth f Here you are 
in a fix. If you speak the triiUi by giving the informa- 
tions, you practically help him in killing the man, and 
thus violate the second commandment : if you tell a lie, 
you violate the first. Examine the first and the third : 
Suppose that you know that a certain person has con- 
cealed some treasure in a particular place, and that a 
robber comes to you for necessary information : are you 
morally bound to speak the truth ? Here you are in 
another fix. If you 'speak the truth you help him in 
stealing the treasure, thus violating the third command- 
ment ; and if you tell a lie, you violate the first. In 
this way we can show that all the commandments stated 


^9 
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above do actually come into conflict with one another. 
Now, having regard to the fact that truths cannot be 
inconsistent with one another inasmuch as in that case 
we cannot accept botli of them as true, these conflicting 
moral principles cannot be considered as the ultimate 
and self-evident truths. Not to speak of those who are 
avowedly not intuitionists, eveir Dr. Martineau has been 
compelled to admit that the moral principle “Thou shalt 
not lie’’ comes, in some instances, into conflict with 
Benevolence or ^Thoii shalt do no injury to your fellow 
being^^ and the principle of rational self-love. ^‘If vera- 
city is put under the protectipn of the hi^i^hest spring of 
action, it would seem to be Huconditioflally obligatory.* •• 

Are we then precluded from even considering such 

pleas of exception as moralists have held to justify the 
practice of deception in extreme cases, when nothing 
else can save life, or its best contents, for ourselves or 
for our friends f Must the enemy, the murderer, the 
madman, be enabled to wreak his will upon his victim 
by our agency in putting him on the right track In 
reply to such a question he observes : ^^Such persons, 
we surely may say, can no more^ claim the benefit of the 
‘^common understanding" ( i. e. veracity ), than could a 
spy who, by stealing the password eludes the sentry's 
vigilance and makes his notes of the disposition of the 
lines, expect to be treated as a comrade, if he be found 
out’h Thus, according to him, we* are justified in telling 
lies to assassins, robbers, enemies with arms in their 
hands, madmen, &c. when they want to injure us or 
other men by availing themselves of the benefit of vera- 
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city. Hence the principle ^Thou shalt not lie'’ is not 
universally binclin^^ upon us under all circumstances. 
And the limit within which it must work, or beyond 
which it should not pass can be discovered by utilitarian 
considerations, not by the intuition of conscience. ( For 
the classical proof that there are ^hio innate practical 
principles^, st^e Lockers Essay concerning II lunaii Under-^ 
standings Book, I. ch. II ; and also Dr. Paulsen’s System 
of Ethics, pp. 672 —81 ). 

(ii) The so-called moral principles* are not only reci* 
procally conflicting, but also found to be conceived of 
differently in different ages and races with regard to 
their exact meaning, scope afid autl^ority. After care- 
fully sifting the testiifionies recorded by travellers about 
the manners and customs of the savages, and comparing 
them with those of the civilized people. Prof. Paul Janet, 
one of the foremost intuitionists, has arrived at the fol- 
lowing conclusions : — ^^There is no savage tribe in which 
we do not find the germs of morality ; in proportion as 
peoples rise to the same plane of civilization, they form 
moral ideas which resemble each other more and more 
closely, whatever may be their differences of race, cli- 
mate, and habits. Moral contradictions depend 

upon the degree of ignorance or of intelligence to which 
a people has arisen. In proportion as they grow wiser,* 
they tend more and more toward one and the same con- 
ception of morals, which is the very thing that we call 
civilization ; and the chief object of all intelligent moral 
science is to extend the knowledge and improve the 
comprehension of those moral laws, lohich, if not truly 
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wiiversal ni the past, are to become so in the future. 
Thus we have seen the prejudices, and vices which be- 
long more or less to the state of barbarism, graduallj^ 
disappearing. Thus, for example, as the feeling of res- 
pect for human life has developed more and more among 
mankind, under the double influence of philosophy and 
of religion, we iiave seen every thing which is opposed 
to this principle disappear or grow weaker. Thus cam 
nibalism, the vendetta, private wars, human sacrifices, 
tyrannicide, suicid'e, duelling, and the use of torture, 
after being for a long time allowable and even honour- 
able practices, have gradually disappeared from manners 
and from opinions. Thus; as Ihe true idea of the family 
has been disseminated, we liave se'en the disappearance, 
or the limitation to certain countries, of polygamy, of 
a father's right of life and death over his children, of the 
right of primogeniture, <&c. In regard to property, as 
society has become more settled, we have seen pillage and 
brigandage, which at first w^ere the privi ledge of heroes, 
become the refuge of malefactors : we have seen the right 
of property become more and more accessible to all, and 
better and better guaranteed. In regard to personal 
liberty, we have seen violence and cruelty pass away so 
far as exercised in the name of religious faith. In regard 
to international rights, we have seen the rights of war 
gradually reduced to what is strictly necessary : we 
have successively adandoned or condemned pillage, the 
massacre of the conquered, the reduction of prisoners to 
slavery, odious means of warfare, such as poison ; and in 
time of peace, a hatred of strangers, the right of aubainCy 
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and all similar relics of a state of barbarism. In a word, 
as the appreciation of the dignity of man and of human 
brotherhood has become more and more general, men 
have come to understand better the results of these prin- 
ciples, and will continue to grow in the comprehension 
of them. Thus the progress of human consciousness 
will gradnafly bring about the disappearance of those 
contradictions so olien encountered by moralists/"^ 

‘^But can the progressive development of moral ideas 
be reconciled with the doctrine of hn immutable and 
absolute moral law f Is that which is absolute, suscep- 
tible of change ? 1'his apparent difficulty is removed 
by a very simple distinction — (hat between truth in 
itself and the knowledge of truth which we possess'". 
All truths, whether scientilic, moral or religious, are 
immutable and absolute ; but our knowledge of them 
is never complete from the beginning ; progresses from 
the rudimentary stage to the fully-developed in course 
of lime. And he adds : ‘‘There are moral, as \vell as 

i 

physical, laws : there are moral, as well as geometric, 
truths. In themselves these truths and these laws are 
absolute, immutable, and universal ; but they do not 
appear to us at first in their entirety, nor always in 
their true colors. We *make false or incomplete hypo- 
theses in morals, just as we do in physics. Finally, 
error does not prove the non-e.xistence of truth. Moral 
science is derived -from an increasing knowledge of 
human nature. It has two sources — human nature and 
brotherhood. In proportion as mankind understand 
more fully the value of human personality and the 
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identity of nature in all men, moral science will be 

extended and developed Moral progress 

is not, theiL incompatible with the intrinsic immutability 
of moral truths. On the contrary, it may be said, that, 
but for the hypothesis of an absolute moral law within 
our consciences, this progress itself would be inexpli- 
cable ; for change is not necessarily progress. If there 
were not something essentially good and true, I cannot 
see why one state of society should be better than 
another, respect for human life better than savage 
cruelty, human equality better than slavery, or religious 
toleration better than the bloodthirsty faith of the old 
prehistoric superstitions." • ( Theory pf Morals, pp. 

348—51 )• 

Thus Prof. Janet admits that our knowledge of the 
moral laws is not perfect from the beginning ; it grows 
and develops in course of times and ages, and in this 
way only we come to know their meaning and scope 
better and better. This admission is sufficient to sub- 
vert the rigoristic view of conscience that it is all-perfect 
and fully-developed from the beginning. 

(B) Hedonistic 7iew The hedonists in general 
deny the need for a Moral Faculty as an innate power 
for recognising moral distinctions. The moral distinc- 
‘tions, they say, are not based on anything inherent in 
the actions, but on the nature of their external conse- 
quences. If these consequences iire, on the whole, 
pleasurable, the actions are right ; and if painful, the 
actions are wrong. Thus the measure of the moral 
worth of an action being entirely dependant on the 
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nature of the external consequences, it requires a faculty 
of calculation rather than a faculty of intuition. Hence 
the tendency of hedonism is to identify conscience 
with Prudence^ meaninor by the latter an organisation 
of impulses and desires in such a wise as to secure the 
greatest sum-total of pleasure, and the least sum-total 
of pain in ourselves ^ Egoism ) and also in others 
( Utilitarianism ). Of course they, still, talk of cons- 
cience ; but the}' do so in a different sense : with them 
conscience is a compound and derivative faculty : it is 
developed from sensations variousb; associated. ^^Gene- 
rally, under this theory, ^conscience is represented as a 
form of Feeling,* involving reverences for moral distinc- 
tions, and impelling to their observance. Sometimes 
conscience has been regarded rather as a restraining 
force, involving a pain more or less intense, attendant 
on violation of duty/’ For these reasons, conscience 
is commonly named by the Utilitarians ^‘the Moral 
Sense”, of course using th|^ phrase in a sense quite 
different from that in which it was used by Shaftesbury 
and Hutcheson. 

Mill remarks : ^"The internal sanction of duty, 
whatever our standard of duty may be, is one and the 
same—ii feeling in our’own mind ; a pain, more or less 
intense, attendant on violation of duty, which in proerly 
cultivated moral natures rises in the more serious cases, 
into shrinking from' it as an impossibility. 'Phis feeling, 
when disinterested, and connecting itself with the pure 
idea of duty, and not with some particular form of it, 
or with any of the merely accessory circumstances, is 
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the essence of Conscience ; though in that complex 
phenomenon as it actually exists, the simple fact is in 
general all encrusted over with collateral association, 
derived from sympathy, from love, and still more from 
fear ; from all the forms of religious feelings ; from the 
recollections of childhood and of all our past life ; from 
self-esteem, desire of the esteen^ of others, and occa- 
sionally even self-abasement. This extreme compli- 
cation is, I apprehend, the origin of the sort of mystical 
character which, by tendency the human mind of 
which there are man^' other examples, is apt to be 
attributed to the idea of moral obligation, and which 
leads people to believe that the idea tannot possibly 
attach itself to any other objects than those which, by 
a supposed mysterious law are found in our present 
experience to excite it. Its binding force, however, 
consists in the existence of a mass of feeling which 
must be broken through in order to do what violates 
our standard of right, and rhich, if we do nevertheless 
violate that standard, will probably have to be encoun- 
tered afterwords in the form of remorse. Whatever 
theory we have of the nature or origin of conscience, 
this is what essentially constitutes it.” ( Utilitarianism, 

^p. 4i---42h 

With regard to the innateness of conscience Mill ob- 
serves : ‘Tf, as is my own belief, the moral feelings are 
not innate, but acquired, they are not* for that reason the 
less natural. It is natural to man to speak, to reason, 
to build cities, to cultivate the ground, though these are 
acquired faculties. The moral feelings are not indeed a 
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part of our nature, in the sense of being in any percep- 
tible degree present in all of us ; but this, unhappily, is 
a fact admitted by those who believe the most strenuously 
in their transcendental origin. Like other acquired capa- 
cities above referred to the moral faculty, if not a part 
of our nature, is a natural outgrowth from it ; capable, 
like them/ in a certain, small degree, of springing up 
spontaneously ; and susceptible of being brought by 
cultivation to a high degree of development. Unhappily 
it is also susceptible, by a sufficient* use of the external 
sanctions and of the force of early impressions, of being 
cultivated in almost any direction : so that there is 
hardly anything so absurd of so mis^^hievous that it may 
not, by means of th^se influences, be made to act on the 
human mind with all the authority of conscience.^ 
(Ibid, p. 45). 

Dr. Bain writes thus with regard to the origin and 
character of conscience : ^ I entirely dissent from 

Dugald Stewart and the great majority of writers on 
the Theory of Morals, who represent Conscience as a 
primitive and independent faculty of the mind, which 
would be developed in us although we never had any 
experience of external authority. On the contrary, I 
maintain that Conscience is an imitation within our- 
selves of the government without us ; and even when 
differing in what it prescribes from the current morality, 
the mode of its action* is still parallel to the archetype. 

The prof of this affamation is to be met with, 

in observing the growth ol conscience from childhood 
upwards, and also in examining closely its character 


20 
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and working generally The first lesson that 

a child learns as a moral agent is obedience 

The child’s susceptibility to pleasure and pain is made 
use of to bring about this obedience, and a mental 
association is rapidly formed between disobedience and 

apprehended pain, more or less magnified by fear 

The feeling of encountering certain pain, made 

up of both physical and moral elements — that is to say, 
of bodily suffering and displeasure — is the first motive 
power of an ethical kind that can be traced in the 

mental system of childhood. A sentiment of 

love or respect, toward the person of the superior, 

infuses a different species of dread the dread 

of giving pain to a beloved object. Sometimes this is a 
more powerful deterring impulse than the other. We 
call it a higher order of conscience to act from love than 
to act from fear. When the young mind is able to take 
notice of the use and meaning of the prohibitions 
imposed upon it, and to. approve of the end intended 
by them, a new motive is added, and the conscience 
is then a triple compound, and begirts the actions in 
question with a threefold fear ; the last ingredient being 
paramount, in the maturity of the sympathies and the 
reason.’’ ( Emotions anA Will, Ch. XV, §§ 21 — ;22 ). 

Herbert Spencer, on the other hand, has tried to 
reconcile the intuitional and hedonistic views by his 
doctrine of heridity. He agrees with the hedonists in 
that conscience was a derivative faculty to our remote 
forefathers it was derived from the organized and 
consolidated experiences of the race ; but the net results 
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of these experiences being transmitted to us in accor- 
dance with the law of heridity^ it has now become in us 
an innate primitive faculty of moral intuitions. ^^To 
make my position fully understood,” observes Spencer, 
^^it seems needful to add that, corresponding to the 
fundamental propositions of a developed Moral Science, 
there have been and stili are, developing in the race, 
certain fundamental moral intuitions ; and that, though 
these moral intuitions are the results of accumulated 
experiences of Utility, gradually organized and inherited 
they have come to be quite independent of conscious 
experience. Just in the same way that 1 believe the 
intuition of space, possessed* by ai>y living individual, 
to have arisen from organized and consolidated experien- 
ces of all antededent indivi^luals who bequeathed to 
him their slowly-developed nervous organizations — 
just as I believe that this intuition, requiring only to be 
made definite and complete by personal experiences, has 
practically become a form o^thought, apparently quite 
independent of experience ; so do I believe that the 
experiences of utility organized and consolidated through 
all past generations of the human race, have been 
producing corresponding nervous modifications, which, 
by continued transmission and accumulation, have 
become in us certain faculties of moral intuition — certain 
emotions responding to right and wrong conduct, which 
have no apparent basis in the individual experiences of 
utility. I also hold that just as the space intuition 
responds to the exact demonstrations of Geometry, and 
has its rough conclusions interpreted and verified by 
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them ; so will moral intuition respond to the demon- 
strations of Moral Science, and will have their rough 
conclusions interpreted and verified by them. To 
this , I will add only tliat the evolution-hypo- 

thesis thus enables us to reconcile opposed moral 
theories, as it enables us to reconcile opposed theories 
of knowledge. For as the doctrine of innate forms of 
intellectual intuition tails into harmony with the ex- 
periential doctrine, when we recognize the production 
of intellectual faculties by inheritance of effects wrought 
by experience ; so the doctrine of innate powers of 
moral perception becomes congruous with the utilitarian 
doctrine, wlien it is''seen tliai j)referenct^ and aversions 
are rendered organic by inheritance of the effects of 
pleasurable and painful experiences in progenitors.^’ 

( Principles of Ftliics, pp. 123 —24 ). ( For his account 

of the origin of moral consciousness or conscience, see 
Book II, Ch. V, 3— ii ). 

Criticism of Hedonistic View a) Hedo- 
nism identifies conscience with Prudoicc ; but they 
are evidently two distinct faculties. Prudence is the 
faculty of inicllcctual calculation ; whereas conscience 
is the faculty of moral intuition ; the one calculates the 
utility of action, while the otlier discerns the moral 
value of it. Hence by identifying the one with the 
other it identifies utility with moralit)', . correct calcula- 
tion with right-doing, and incorrect calculation with 
wrong-doing. Thus, if I do an act thinking that it will 
lead to good or bad consequences, my action will be 
good or bad in the former case, and bad or good in the 
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latter according as my calculation will prove correct or 
incorrect : and hence the rightness or wrongness, good- 
ness or badness of actions will depend entirely upon the 
correct or incorrect calculation of their consequences. If 
we accept such an account of the morality of action, then 
our success or failure in solving a problem of mathe- 
matics or science should i4so be considered as morally 
right or wrong. But this is edivently absurd. Hence, 
without abolishing the distinction between utility and 
morality, “is” and “ought-to-be”, intellectual calculation 
and moral valuation, wc cannot identify conscience with 
Prudence. 

In the second *place, calculation of‘consequenccs pre- 
supposes previous knowledge of them ; so that Prudence 
as a faculty of calculation ca,n operate only when we 
already have such knowledge in possession. It is there- 
fore evident that Prudence not being operative during 
the time wc gather such knowledge, we have no con- 
sciousness of right and wrong.* This is contradicted by 
facts. The consciousness of right and wrong exhibits 
itself very early in life ; even the children are found to 
display instinctiv^e preferences and aversions. 

In the third place. Prudence fails to account for the 
nature uf moral authority and the bitter feeling of 
remorse. The law of Prudence, as Kant holds, is hypothe- 
tical, inasmuch as its bjnding force depends upon the 
condition that we want the attainment of some end ; 
and continues so long as we continue to want it ; but 
ceases altogether with the cessation of such a want. Thus, 
so long as we want happiness individual or social, we 
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must abide by the law of Prudence ; but the moment 
we cease to want it, the law altogether ceases to bind us. 
The law of conscience is of quite different character. 
It is absolutely and unconditionally binding upon us — 
it is a categorical imperative. Hence the authority of 
Prudence is hypothetical, whereas the authority of con- 
science is categorical, ( See Bk II, p. i6 ). 

Again, if wrong-doing is incorrect calculation, then 
the feeling of shame consequent upon miscalculation in 
the moral sphere is no more nor less than that conse- 
quent on miscalculation elsewhere, viz. in the intellectual 
sphere. Why should we be ^ more shameful when we 

commit a wrong Hhan when we m^fke a mistake, for 

% 

instance, in working out a problem of mathematics or 
science ? On the purely hedonistic principles, therefore, 
any real distinction between '‘remorse” and “regret” — 
the feeling of shame consequent on wrong-doing and 
the feeling of regret consequent on the making of an 
intellectual error — cannot,# by any means, be maintained. 

(^) No doubt. Mill speakes of conscience as some- 
thing distinguished from Prudence ; but conscience, 
according to him, is nothing but a feeling — “a pain, 
more or less intense, attendant on violation of duty” ; 
but actually it is a complex phenomenon — the feeling 
“encrusted over with collateral associations”. Conscience 
is, therefore, like all other feelings, blind ; it has no 
vision of the future — it cannot calculate beforehand the 
consequences of actions and cannot, therefore determine 
what our duty should be in a particular instance. This 
last function is ascribed to JPrudence. Prudence is. 
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thus, still the faculty of moral valuation, whereas con- 
science is only a feeling attendant on the violation of 
duty, i. e, the feeling of remorse. 

Again, with Mill conscience is an acquired, not an 
innate, faculty ; but yet it is natural : though not a part 
of our nature in the sense of being present in all of us 
in any perceptible degre^S,,^ yet it is a natural outgrowth 
like the faculties of speaking, reasoning, &c., and capable 
of springing up, to a certain degree, spontaneous^. All 
these eviaently show that though conscience does not 
exist in us in the all-perfect and fully-developed form 
from the begining, as some intuitionists suppose it to 
do so, it still exists in all o*f us atJeast in a germinal 
form, and is, therefore, inherent in our nature. This 
admission is equivalent to tlje saying that the true 
conscience is not the feeling of remorse, but the sense 
of duty together with the feeling that attends on its 
violation — it is the faculty of jnoral intuition and emotion. 
Thus his idea of conscience tal^en as a whole, is inconsis- 
tent with his view that Prudence is the true faculty of 
moral valuation. Prof. Grote has truly remarked : “The 
very interesting description of conscience which Mr. 
Mill gives in p. 41 (of Utilitarianism \ when he calls 
it ‘a pain attendant an violation of duty’ and describes 
its binding force as consisting in ‘the existence of a 
mass of feeling opposing ftself to the action,’ seems to 
me, if anything is, Intuitivist. Action is certainly not 
due in that case to the consideration of general 
happiness alone.” ( Examination of the Utilitarian 
Philosopoy, p, 168 ), 
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(c) Dr. Bain's inductive theory of conscience is quite 
wide of the mark. He supposes that the moral faculty 
develops from non-mural elements. Mill also seems to 
countenance this view in some passages of his Utilitari- 
anism. According to both, ^^conscience is the result of 
education, which, by association and other means, works 
and transforms the externaU^anctions into an inward 
habit ; and that the internal sanction ( i. e. conscience ) 
is thus purely secondary and artificial.'^' Besides all the 
difficulties that are found to be involved in such a theory 
as this ( see Book II, Ch. IV, critical estimate of Utilita- 
rianism, ii ), it ignores the fact that at a very early age, 
when any artificial production of conscience is impossible, 
children distinguish as to rightness or wrongness in the 
commands issued ; therj^ are some injunctions which 
they resent as unjust : Again, it describes two stages of 
conscience, earlier and later ; in the former, conscience 
is a compound of emotions constituted by hope of reward, 
fear of punishment, love,f&c. ; whereas in the later, it 
is an intelligent forecast of the effects of actions, i. e. 
Prudence. But the earlier form of conscience is not the 
same as the moral sentiment inasmuch as children resent 
some commands as unjust ; and the later form of it being 
mere prudence involves all the difficulties thaUare found 
to arise out of its identification with conscience as a 
faculty of moral intuition. 

(di H. Spencer’s attempt to reconcile the inductive 
and the intuitive- theory of conscience is equally futile. 
It involves all the difficulties that are found to be invol- 
ved in both of them. Moreoyer, the very doctrine of 
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heridily by means of which he seeks to make the tran- 
sition from the former to the latter possible is questioned 
by the most leading biologists such as Weismann and his 
followers, according to whom the acquired dispositions 
due to accumulated and consolidated experience of the 
race are not transmitted to the offsprings ; what are 
really transmitted are the spontaneous variations that 
take place in the Hence, according to 

the latter theory^ conscience or the consciousness of 
the moral truths that is supposed by Spencer to be 
acquired simply through accumulated and consolidated 
experience by our remote ancestors and inherited by 
us as their descendants, cannot really be transmitted to 
and inherited by, 11:4 ; and if we hfive at all inherited 
any capacity for moral intuition from them, it must 
have been inJicrcni in their nature as moral beings, not 
simply derived from their experience. Thus, the doc- 
trine of heridity as developed by Weismann points 
rather to the intuitive ( in a modified sense ) character 
of conscience than the indu(?tive. 

(c) Eudaemouistic view : — We have found 
above that both the inductive and the intuitive views 
of conscience are imperfect and futile attempts to 
interpret its true nature. The tenor of intuitionism 
is to regard conscience as a mysterious and inexplicable 
faculty having no organk relation to the self ; and that 
of hedonism is to make it wholly a mechanical and 
accidental product of development from non-moral ele- 
ments. Eudaemonism tries to reconcile these two 
airtagonistic views by accepting what is true and 

2T 
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rejecting what is false, in them and thereby showing 
that they represent two sides or aspects of the true 
conscience. The true conscience, according to this 
theory, is Reason as understood, not in that half-hearted 
way as Kant and his followers did, but in a much deeper 
way. ^'Conscience” says Prof. Muirhead, 'ds only aiv 
other side of consciousness. It is in the field, of practice 
wdiat consciousness is in the fit?Hl of knowledge. This 
fundamental identity is already indicated in the words 
themselves. Consciousness ( ronscire ) is the sense we 
have of ourselves, as realised in the mode of activity we 
call knowledge ; conscience ( also conscirc ) is the sense 
we have of ourselves as realised in conduct.’' ( Elements 
of Ethics, pp. 238 — ^9 ). Thus, as consciousness is the 
self which constructs the systematised world of know- 
ledge or experience out of the chaotic mass of sensations, 
so conscience is the self which constructs the systema- 
tised world of morality out of the chaotic mass of social 
relations and institutions which are nothing but "physi- 
cal facts without moral meaiiing” when taken by them- 
selves. But the self constructs both the world in 
accordance with principles inherent in its nature. Thus, 
the self is the source of the principles of both knowledge 
and conduct. Like consciousness, conscience also 
4evelops in course of time ; and this development is 
effected by the gradual application of higher and higher 
principles called categories and id^as ( Kant ) or thought- 
determinations ( Hegel ) in the case of knowledge ; and 
moral laws in the case of conduct. But these principles, 
in neither case, are explicit, but are implicit^ in the 
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beginning ; and we come to be conscious of them, and 
consciously apply them, only when the self becomes 
sufficiently developed. But these principles of construC' 
lion are not derived from experience intellectual or 
moral ; — they are inherent in human nature as the 
maker of such constructions. Thus, eudaemonism agrees 
with intuitignism in holding that the germs of morality 
are inherent in human na>Rre ; that the moral principles 
are not, therefore, derived from experience, but are the 
necessary conditions of the interpretation and organi- 
sation of such experience : it also agrees with hedonism 
in holding that conscience is not a mysterious and in- 
explicable faculty all-perfect ^and fully-developed from 
the beginning ; fhat^ therefore, the rtioral truths are not 
revealed to us all at once at least in their full scope and 
meaning ; that education is indespensably necessary for 
the unfoldment of its contents, and that, thus, only in 
the course of years and ages, the moral truths gradually 
come out to us in their true colours. 

That the rational self is ^he ultimate source of all 
moral truths and principles may be shown if we examine 
the relation between the theoretical and practical judg- 
ments, i. e. the judgments of facts and the judgments of 
value. I cannot do better than quote what Prof. Dewey 
has said*in this connection : "Tndeed, just as every judg- 
ment about existent fact jiaturally takes the form is 
P’, so every judgnient^^garding an activity which exe- 
cutes an idea takes t1ie form, ‘S ought ( or ought not ) to 
be P' It is the very essence of theoretical judg- 

ment-judgment regarding fact — to state truth — what is. 
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And it is the very essence of practical judgment — ^judg- 
ment regarding deeds - to state that active relation which 
we call obligation, what ought to be. The judgment as 
to what a practical situation is, is an untrue or abstract 
judgment. The practical situation is itself an activity ; 
the needs, powers and circumstances which make it are 
moving on. At no instant in time is the scene quiescent. 
But the agent, in order to detct^Aiine his course of action 
in view of the situation, has to fix it : he has to arrest 
its onward movement in order to tell what it is. So his 
abstracting intellect cuts a cross-section tlirougii its on- 
going, and says, ‘This is the sitiiation\ Now the judg- 
ment, ‘This ought to be the situation’, or Tn view of the 
situation, my conduct ought to be thushnd so’, is simply 
restoring the movement which the mind has temporarily 
put out of sight. By meav.s of its cross-section, intelli- 
gence has detected the principle, or law of movement 
of the situation ; and it is on the basis of this movement 
that conscience declares what ought to be.” Hence we 
find that there is no need (3f any ‘‘special mental faculty 
which may declare what ought to be. The intelligence 
that is capable of declaring truth, or what is, is capable 
also of making known obligation ; for obligation is only 
/trac/zca/ truth— the is of doing.” (Outlines of Ethics,, 
pp. 192— 194 ). 



BOOK II. 

Chapter I. 

The subject or standard of Moral Judgment. 

We have found that the moral judgment can be ex- 
pressed either as tliat a conduct is right or wrongs or as 
that it is good or bad. But ^^right"^ refers to a rule or 
law, and ^^good” to an end. Thus the moral judgment 
has two forms, — it is either in accordance with a /aw ; or 
it is in accordance with the co*nceptian of a £^ood. These 
two fundamental forms of the moral judgment refer ap- 
parently to two different standards, viz. Ihe standard of 
a law, and the standard of an end. Though the latter 
is prior in importance, being that on which the former 
rests, the former is prior in time. Whether we look at 
the moral history of the indiAiidual, or of the nation, we 
find that morality comes to us first in the form of a law 
imposing conduct upon us from outside. Thus in the 
earliest part of our life we feel ourselves in the presence 
ot rules or laws which are nothing but commandments 
Irom parents, teachers, ‘guardians, priests and kings. All 
religious customs are merely commandments wliich guide"' 
and control our condupi?j|^ to a large extent, irrespective 
ot our will and asserffT The same is true of nations. The 
first idea of morality is of obediance to law. Even at 
the present day, among the mojority of the civilised peo 
pie, the prevelent idea of morality is that it consists in 
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actino* in accordance witli a law laid down bv a Superior 
Will. So that we shall consider these two lundaniental 
forms of the moral standard in ortler of their prioiitx' in 
time. 

I. The standard of a law :— ( i ) The Law as 
wholly external : We have lound above that the 
moral standard comes to us first in the iorm^of cxlcr- 
nal law, or commandment. The de tects ol'such concep- 
tion of the moral standard are mainl\' threetold : — 

(zz") In the first place, theses commandments or 
rules whether written or unwritten^ are ot various kinds 
and of unequal importance. The ceremonial, political 
and truly moral inductions are mixed .ui^ with one an- 
other and regarded as of equal impoVtance. 

(Ij) Even the strictly moral injunctions are found, 
on examination, to be mutuallv conllicting. Thus, in 
some instances, the commandnumt, ‘^Thou shall not 
steab' comes into conllict with ‘^Thou shalt do no mur- 
der'^L For example, a per^tin knows lhatainither person 
has concealed a sharp weapon to kill a third. But he 
knows also that if he steals the weaiion he ('an save the 
life of the third. Now, if he steals it, he will violate the 
first, and if he does not, he will \iolate the second com- 
mandment ; because by refraining iVom stealing it, he 
\vill not prevent the second person from killing tiie third 
thus abetting, in a sense, his ^mrder. Moreover, all 
moral injunctions are hard and fast hiles, purely abstract 
in nature, so that they cannot explain satisfactorily all 
human condiK'ts under all changing circumstances. The 
clear evidence of the truth of this fact is the necessity 
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fell for constriictini( siicli a system of explanations as 
CJisuilrv in tlie Christendom, and the Mimani^sa 
piiilosopliv of jaiminiin India, whose sole aim is to 
(it in the moral and reh\i;ioiis injunctions as embodied in 
scriptures and other sacred books with the cbaiyi^ing’ 
circumstances of the people. 

(rh Ffnally, the very nature of morality is incon- 
sistent with the nature of such an external standard. 
Morality imj)lies that the actions to be moral must be 
o/n' a(iii)}is^ that is to sav^ tin.' actioifs should be deter- 
mined, not by a law which is merelv l)ut bv a 

law o\ our 0(01 nature — a law wlui'h is absolutely inter- 
)ial — a law oi oui^ whole sell. •\ sla\js]i submission to a 
superior will on the li'ound ot it> superior j)()wer is rather 
that which is (piite opposite to the conception oi inora- 
litv. Hence the neces^itv of a tlan^ition to — 


2. The law as Internal : 

(A^ The above difticulties arising out ot tlie con- 
ception of the moral law as wholly external can be re- 
moved bv conceiving it as internal. It is true that some- 
times moral actions art> determined by laws apparently 
external ; but this is so only, because they are merely, 
external expressions o^ali internal law ; and though 
these external lawsd^ commandments may sometimes 
conflict with one anothei;, we have an ultimate court ol 
appeal — this inner law — which furnishes us with means 
which may explain and reconcile such conflict. This 
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internal law is therefore the ultimate standard and test 
of moral judgments. 

What, then, is the precise nature of this Internal 
Law f The nature of this law has been differently con- 
ceived by different writers^ thus giving rise to various 
theories which are collectively called Iniuitionism or In- 
iiiitionolism. 

The common characteristics of Intuitionism are that 
lightness and wrongness consist in a special kind of qua- 
lity inherent in the actions themselves independent of 
their consequences to happiness ; and that there is a law 
ot nature reqtiiring that all rational actions should have 
the si)ecial quality pf rightness and be h'ee from the spe- 
cial quality of wrongness ; and tha’t we liave a special 
faculty for percei\'ing these qualities of actions intuitively 
or directly —m innate and instinctive faculty of percep- 
tion^ for perceiving moral distinctions — meaning that as 
we have special perceptive faculties for colours, forms, 
sounds, &c., so we have a^special perceptive faculty of 
luoral qualities of actions. 

The main forms of Intuitionism are the following : — 
(i) Moral sense : — The moral faculty is a pas- 
sive and innate capacity of sensibility, feeling or emotion 
(somewhat like the feeling of the beautiful) through 
'which different actions produce different feelings in us — 
either pleasurable feelings of sai:t?faction, approval, admi- 
ration, etc. or painful feelings of dislike, disgust, remorse, 
etc. So that we judge the quality of the action as good 
or bad, right or wrong, according to the feeling which it 
])rodnces in us, somewhat as we judge the secondary 
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qualities of malerial things iVom tlie feeliiios of sensa- 
tions which tliey produce in us. This is called the Moral 
sense or Seniinieutal view, because it makes the Internal 
Law to ])e a faculty of sensibility or feelini^. : Shaftes- 
burv and Hul('heson ^ 

(ii) Rational View : — The moral faculty is an 
active faculPy ot inlelleciugj discrimination^ discerning the 
relations between actions and their circumstances, as 
ordinary intellect discerns relations of pi oportionS; sym- 
metry, liai inoii}', fitness, consistency * and inconsistency 
between things — assuming that the quality of rightness 
or wrongness is a rational quality consisting in, or de- 
pending on the rc'lation betwtfen thc^ action and its cir- 
cumstances. ( Cable* wood. ) 

I'his is called the Rational or 1 nlelleetual view, be- 
cause it makes rightness and wrongness consist in vela- 
lion which is jierceived intellectually. It has two forms: 

'riie moral faculty gives an intellectual discri- 
mination of relation, and nothing more, i. e. does not 
contain any element oi feeling — is an intellectual faculty 
and nothing more. (tUidworth, Clarke, and Calderwood.) 

i/>>) It is not merely intellectual, but contains a 
capacity of feeling also, and gives not onl\' ‘‘a discrimina- 
tion of the understandinKg, but also a feeling of the heart” 
— i. e. is a faculty both of intelleetual diserimination of*^ 
relation, and of emotion-y^-l\\e^ former enabling us to dis- 
cern what is right wrong, and the latter impelling 
us to do what is right. ^ Butler, Price, Reid, D. Stewart 
and Whewell ). 

iiil Conscience : — The moral facuUy as regar- 
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ded by the last class of writers is especially called Cofh 
science. Conscience is thus the faciiltv of iniellecinal 
discyiminaiion which ^liscerns intiiitiv'cK’ the rii^htness 
or wrongness of actions and is also ac'conipanied with a 
characteristic element of leeliny, \'iz, the fta^liny of appro- 
val^ or disapproval, satisfaction or remorse. Conscience 
thus contains two elements : — a\ an \nlech\al element ; 
it is a facultN’ of judi^ment — it aflirms an action to be 
riijht or wnaiy ; and /A an ofiolioiial i lemenl ; it yjves 
a feeiiny ot approval when tiie action is rieht, and a 
feelin!^' of disapproval, when it is wony and ayain, 
when the action is our own. W(‘ leel salislaclion or rem- 
orse according as tjte acti(;n is n’cht oi.wione. 

The ess(‘ntial characteri>n\‘s (;f consc'ic.mce are held to 
be : — c?) that it is ininili\u\ i. ta it (lisc(‘rns the moral 
worth of an action immediatelw not by any process ol' 
reasoning, ilins tln^ acts ol stealing, dishonest v, etc. are 
condemned, and theii' opposite appro\-ed insiinclreelw h) 
It is it)ideriv(dj i. e. it is tlie ultimate lact ot our nature^ 
so that its dictates are absolulely binding upon us irres- 
pective of any prudenti<d considei<iti )n. And, ic it is 
universnl, i. e. it is present in (o erv indu\ idual, in ewu'v 
race, and in everv ai^e. It does not, ot couise^ im])lv 
that it is [)resent in equallv devidoped form amonc^ 
them. It is universal in tiie same sense as Reason is 
universal. Like Reason it is' '^^apable of development, 
so that the conscience of one nianV^^tt'c and a«[e may not 
be exactly the same as the conscience of another man, 
race and age. Still it is innate just as our other faculties 
are and just as universal as these are in all normally con- 
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stiUlted luiiiian beings. Hence it should be remembered 
that wiien we speak of conscience as the ullimaLe prin- 
ciple of morals, it is not the consiaence of this or that 
individual. An nidividual conscience is nolhiipi^ but the 
consciousness of ai^reeinenl or disaiireement of liis action 
with his (nvn standard of ri^ht ; and if this standard is 
defective, his cous('ience is so too. Of cptirse every man 
is bound to tollow his own standard of rii^ht^ if he likes 
to be conscientious ; but still his action may be wron^ 
or at least not entirelv riyht, if his standard is defective. 
This is the reason why we call a man ‘d'anatic"^ who 
Stiicth’ and unflinchingly follows his own defective stan- 
dard. rherefore conscience w^hich is. the ultimate stan- 
dard of inoraiitv is the unii'ersal cofiscn fire, the ultimate 
principle by means of which \ye recognise the rii^htness 
and wron^mess of actions, and which is latent in all men 
in all ai^s^s, but whic'h is more fully developed in some 
men than inotliers. This priiu'iple ot' univeral consci- 
ence is called bv Reid and th^ Scottish School in <^ene- 
ral the /);7;//7’/)/c ofconuiion scnsi , i>eacuse it is held to 
be common or universal thr(^iuthout the wiiole human 
race. 

Dr. Martineaii, the greatest e.vponent ot the intuitional 
morality Jn recent time^. seems to approach the Moral 
Sense- theorv more than anv otlier. Yet his doctrine 
contains some ])eculiariy/s which are absent in all other 
doctrines. It deservf's therefore a special notice here. 

He is in emphatic agreement with all other intuitio- 
nists in mainlaiiu.t Moral Faculty is unique and 

unanalysable, intuitive and universal ; but he differs 
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from them in this : — what our conscience directly tells 
us is not the moral worth of our actions, but the moral 
worth of the motives or ^^sprin^s o( actions. ^ Wlien 
two or more springs of actions fight with one aiipther 
in the field of our self-conscious mind, drawing us in 
different directions, our conscience intervenes and de- 
cides between their respective claims ; it declares 
hrimediateh their moral worth or value and enjoins us 
to follow that which has the higher value in preference 
to the other or others which have the lower. Thus, 
^Their moral valuation intuitively results from their 
simultaneous appearance Therefore, ^The whole 
ground of ethicaf procedure consists, in this: that we 
are sensible of a graduated scale of excellence among 
our natural principles ( i. e, the springs of actions ), cpiite 
distinct from the order of their intensity, and irrespec- 
tive of the range of their external effects.” ^ Types of 
Ethical Theory, Vol. II, P 49 L Thus, “The sensibility 
of the mind to the graduations of this scale is precisely 
what can we call conscience ; — the knowledge with one*s 
self the better and worse ; and the more delicate the 
knowing faculty, the finer are the shades perceived. 
Whoever feels no difference of worth between one 
propension and another^ and yields himself with equal 
iinreluctance to appetite or affection, to resentment or 
compassion, and emerges fronV ‘f^hem with equal cheer- 
fulness, is without conscience.'' ^'•ibid, p 53 ). ^^Cous 
cience, then, is the critical percepion we have of the 
relative authority of our several principles of action. 
The sense of tliat authorfty is implicitly contained in the 
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mere natural strife of these principles within us : when 
explicitly brouf^^ht into view by reflective self-knowledge, 
it assumes a systematic character,* and asserts its prero- 
gative as the judicial regulator of life. Its proper busi- 
ness is to watch the forces of our nature, and keep 
every thing in its place.'"^ ( Ibid, p 54 ). 

From thb above summary of the intuitional views of 
morality, it is plain that it is not always easy to say 
what the precise object of the intuition is. {a) Some 
hold that intution consists in discernifig the moral quali- 
ties inherent in each separate action by itself ^ e. g. this 
particular action of honesty is right, and in making 
general moral hws — e. g. *hortesty iji general is right — 
to be generalisations* from particular instances of intui- 
tion. This kind of intuitionism has been called by 
Sidgwick Perceptional hitnitionisyn. It may also be 
called Inductive Intuitionism, ( Butler, Shaftesbury, 
Hutcheson, Adam Smith, Martineau, etc ). 

Some others hold thjt what is discerned intui- 
tively is not the rightness or wrongness of particular 
actions, but rather the general moral laws, that all 
actions of such and such a form are right or wrong— e.g. 
Justice is right ; benevolence is right, and so on ; or 
stealing^is wrong ; slandering is wrong, and so on. So 
that the judgment of a particular action as right op 
wrong, will take the following form of a syllogism — 
Albjustice is right. 

This action is just. 

/. This action is right. 

This is perhaps the common form, and may be called 


2 
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Conunon sense Intuitonism as beiiii^ held by Reid, Stew- 
art, and the so-called common sense scliool^ makini^ the 
particular jndement H) be a deduction. It has this 
advantage that it accounts for the uncertainty and the 
difference of opinions which sometimes prevail about 
particular moral intuitions. It has been called by Sid,i(- 
wick DoiTfJialic or Dedneiive ]j,vtuitionis]n. 

c) Some others, ai^ain, hold that we cannot he 
satisfied with merely saviny that we ])erceive particular 
actions to be individually riyht or wron^^, nor with 
sayiu" that all actions of a General form are rij^ht or 
wrony ; but we should also try to discern the reason 
why they are rii^hi>or wronc% and say (hat the intuition 
which tells us that particular action or kind of action is 
ricdit or wron^, must or may, perfectly and clearly tell 
us at the same time why it is so, or in wdiat its riedUness 
or wronq-ness consists — the ,c:^‘ound of its riedUness or 
wrongness. This form of Tntuitionism has been called 
hv Sid^^wick P]iilnsophiraI /ntniiinnisfn . 

Now Rmjlish Intuitionism becnin with tlie ])hiloso- 
phical form ; because it beyan as a refutation ayainst 
Hobbes, who had ^d\'en a reasonahle yround for his own 
particular ei^oistic form of morality. Theretore the anta- 
gonistic morality was Ixnind lo'^ive a reason ,also and 
‘thereby to he ])hi]osophical lik(^ HobhesL Hence the 
Intellectual ( or Dianoetic ) sysfy^in of Cudworth, Clarke 
and Price, which tried to explain ^d^hlness philosophi- 
cally as a form of harmony, coni^ruity, fitness or ])ropor- 
tion of things. This was followed by the Perceptional 
or Inductive form, contained in the Moral Sense or Sen- 
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timental theory^ which, again^ led to the Dogmatic or 
Deductive form^ but was revived by Dr. Marliiieau in 
recent times in a slightly different form. 


General review of Intuitionism. 

(i) Tlie intellectual and emotional elements involved 
in conscience are sometimes lound to conilict with each 
other. Our intellect may choose aline of action, but 
this chcace is sometimes found to be immediately fol- 
lowed by a feeling bearing a close resemblance to 
remorse. Thus when a devout Christian chooses, tor 
the iirst time, to take a r(fw (¥' attend a concert on Sun- 
day, his choice is clotiely lollowed by a leeliiig ot lepen- 
tance. Here his intellect chooses one line of action, 
and his emotion clings to another. Sueii conilict can be 
e.xplained, not b}' conscience itself, but by a higher stan- 
dard which can sit in judgment upon conscience. 

1^2) The moral principles^ which are represented as 
the generallv recognised principles ol right and wrong, 
and thus universal and unanalvsable, are found, on exa- 
mination, to be contingent and variable. Thus the prin- 
ciple “i'hou shalt not steal” was never held universally 
to be binding. The Sp^irtans encouraged tliel't if it was 
cleverly* done, so that the perpetrator could escape witlv 
impunity. Very different* views with regard to the ex- 
act nature of ''equality’"’ implied in the conception ol 
Justice were held by differect stages of human civilisa- 
tion, and by different communities in the same stage. 
The ^'community of wives^' was enjoined b}' Plato in his 
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Republic, as a necessary condition of an Ideal State, 
which is now positively condemned by all civilised peo- 
ple. So that not only these principles are not univer- 
sally applicable, but they are found to conflict with one 
another. Thus, as we have found above, the principle 
*‘Thou shalt not steal"' comes into conflict with "^Thou 
shalt do no morder’". ^^Thou shalt not lie'"/ with “Thou 
shalt do no injury to your fellow bein<4"’, etc. Instances 
like these may be adduced indefinitely. But they are 
sufficient to show lhal the so-called moral principles are 
never universal and unanalysable in the sense in which 
they are held to be so by the intuitionists. 

P)esides, their iijtuitive'chaVacter lui^y be shown to be 
empirical only, i. e. they are intuttive in the sense of 
being instinctive. Their supposed necessity is merely 
subjective, i. e. as the result of constant obedience to the 
morality of the age and country in which a man lives, 
and being a child of the race, the heir ol all the ages of 
its experience, the morality of which he accepts unques- 
tioningly. 

(3) Thus, Intuitionism gives only a psychological 
description of the moral consciousness. It merely tells 
us the “what’" of morality, i. e. it merely describes the 
moral fiicts, and therefore does MOt explain the "why’" 
-of the facts. It merely affirms that the moral facts are 
necessary and irresistible ; but it does not tell us any 
thing of the objective basis of these facts — the reasons 
why the moral principles are such. In short, it does not 
investigate the ultimate nature of morality itself. “The 
real question of Ethics is not, as intuitionists have stated 
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and answered it ; How do we come to know moral dis- 
tinctions ? but, what are these distinctions ? What is 
the moral Ideal — the single criterion which shall yield 
all such distinctions f' ( Prof. J. SetIPs study of 
Ethical Principles’' p 187 ). 

(4) The so-called moral principles are merely for- 
fnal and abstract ; they cannot, therefore, explain com 
pletely the concrete moral actions. The concrete is 
more than the abstract. So that they have to be modi- 
fied according to circumslances. Thtfy may, therefore, 
serve, at most, tlie purpose of a ‘‘practical guidance to 
common people in common circumstances but ‘The 
attempt to elevate them* inhi a system of scientific 
truths" is necessaiily’a failure. 

•5) The authority of conscience is still cxicnial. To 
be truly internal, conscience should be conceived as 
identical with our whole self, not with a pari of it only. 
For if it is onlv a part of the whole self its law cannot 
be the law of the whole jelf, nor can its dicates be 
binding upon the same ; so that the law of a part is still 
external to the whole. 

Is conscience a part or the whole of the self f “Cons- 
cience is not explained, as on any true theory it must be, 
as the sejf judging of its own acts, but as a special fa- 
culty. It is the ‘Facultv of Moral Judgments' — an. 
innate and inexplicable power of moral discrimination, 
sitting apart from the rest of human consciousness, like 
the priestess in the oracle at Delphi, and authoritatively 
imposing its decrees upon the human will.'' ( Prof. 
Muirhead's “Elements of Ethics" p 84 ). In words of Dr. 
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Martineau^ we may say that, it can act irrespective of 
the will and character, and make a choice that is absolu- 
tely unmotived. 

Such conception of conscience is wholly inconsistent 
with the modern conception of mind as an organic unity. 
It commits the fallacy of ‘‘PAicultv Psychology''' which 
has been so emphatically condemned by all leading 
modern psychologists. ^ Sec Frol. Stout’s Manual of 
Psychology, Book I. ('hap. HI h 

Again, even il -we can save its life from the onslauglu. 
of psychology, we cannot, by means of it, account for 
our moral lite. For the very essence o( moralilv consists 
in free obedience to a seliiinposed law. But we have 
found above that tlie law of conscience is the law ot'a 
part, not of the whole of the self. So that it is still 
exlcrnal. 

(15) Moral Reason .-—Hence tlie need for a truly 
internal law. And this need was hist supplied by Kant 
in his ‘‘( 'riLique of Practical Reason” and “Melaphysic 
of Morals. ’ KanBs etliical doctrine was esscntiallv anti- 
thetic to Hedonism. Hedonism is founded on the idea of 
the self as primarily and esscntiallv a feeling subject, - 
a subject which is always guided by the sole desire fur 
securing for itself the greatest .sum total of pleasure. 
KanBs doctrine, on the other hand, is pure rdlionalism. 
‘Ht is founded on the view that the predominating 
element in the sell is reason^ which, as essentially 
opposed to desire, asserts itself in the authoritative 
and categorical demands of tlie moral imperative. 
On this theory the end of man as a rational 
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bein^ is unconditional obedience to this imperative, as 
the law of his inner beinc; or true self. Pleasure, so far 
from bein[^ the end, cannot enter irito our conception of 
the end of action without vitiating any claim which it 
may otherwise have to be considered virtuous. In 
order to be good an act must be done out of reverence 
for the reason which enjoins it, and without respect to 
the consequences. As opposed to the theory that the 
end is })leasure for pleasure’s sake, this theory has aptly 
been called the theory of duty for duty’s sake.” Prof. 

^ Muirhead’s “Elements of Ethics” pp 122 — 123 ). 

Kant’s theory, then, recognises right as distinct from 
expediency. It cl(j«irly emphasizes tlv: essential distinc- 
tion between what is right and what is prudent. No 
doubt, prudence is also a creature of reason, because it is 
nothing but the regulation and organisation of conflic- 
ting desires by reason in order to secure the greatest 
possible sum-total of selfish advantage. Yet, it is held 
by this theory that desires « are, by their very nature, 
antagonistic to and in everlasting war with reason as 
such, and therefore, they should be denied the right of 
determining virtuous actions. Virtue consists in such 
denial and in doing actions only in obedience to the 
moral lavy. “Right thu^ .stands out clear from the taint 
of all prudential considerations.” If the motive of an 
action contains any such considerations, its moral value 
is destroyed. 

'Phis essential and qualitative difterence between pru- 
dence and morality explains the absolute character of the 
moral law. Every idea of “good” which is determind 
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by prudential considerations provides only such principle 
of action that is hypothetical or co7iditional. Obedience 
to it can never be reqiiired ujiconditioyially . “You ought 
to do this” can have no meaning, as an unconditional 
command, to the consistent Hedonist. The rejoinder, 
''Yes, provided I recognise that action as a means to my 
greatest pleasure ; but I don’t” puts an end to the mat- 
ter.” But the principle of action dictated by reason is 
different. Reason is the universal and essential elements 
in man’s nature — it is his true or permanent self, as op- 
posed to the transient phases of appetite and passion 
which he shares with the lower animals. “Its law accor- 
dingly is the law of liberty. To disobey reason is to 
renounce man’s special birth-right of freedon.” It is bind- 
ing upon him as a rational being. “To deny its authority 
is to deny himself part or lot in the kingdom of huma- 
nity.” Hence the moral law is of the nature of categori- 
cal imperative, and the only absolutely good thing is the 
Good Will, which means the wa’ll determined by reverence 
for reason as revealed in the moral law and untainted by 
any lower motive. This absolute moral law which is 
the Law of Reason, has been stated by Kant in the fol- 
lowing way : — 

“Act only on that maxim ( or principle ) which thou 
canst at the same time will to become a universal law, 
or act only in such a way as you could will that every 
one else should act under the same general conditions.” 

Criticism : — (A) The defect of Kant’s “ascetic 
theory is not that it lays emphasis on the negative as- 
pect of morality, but that it treats that aspect as the 
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final one. Self-reali.sation cannot consist in mere resis- 
tance to the sug'i^estions of desire. If it did, the satisfac- 
tion of one element in liuman nature would mean the 
destruction of another ; the realisation of reason would 
mean the annihilation of feeling and desire. Seeing, 
morever, that virtue consists in free determination by 
reason, and reason is not otherwise definable on this 
theory save as the antithesis of desire, the virtuous 
man, so far from being independent of desire, is depen- 
dent on its continued resistance for the opportunity of 
realising himself in conflict with it. Virtue, in fact, lives 
in the life of its antagonist. Final and complete victory 
over it would in^7:>lve its owli destj-uction along with 
the destruction of des^irc. This, which might be called 
the ^^paradox of asceticisinl' is the explanation of the 
failure which has attended all attempts to organise a 
practical scheme of life upon the , basis of this theory ” 
( Prof. Muirhead’s Pdements of lithies, pp 129-30 ). 

Another consequence off this forced separation of 
reason from desire is, that man’s ordinary daily life, 
which is predominantly a life of desire, has no place in 
the realm of morality, — it has no moral significance — it 
is even immoral. If an action is wrong, simply because 
we desiiie to do it, then no action, that springs sponta- 
neously from the natural affections, as love, compassion*, 
fear, hope, &c. can be monilly right. If I give alms to 
the poor out of pity ; if I sacrifice my most cherished 
and best interests to those of my country simply out of 
love, my actions will be, from Kant’s points of view, 
positively immoral, this is rather doing violence to the 
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common sense of mankind. In fact, it is difficult to 
see how, by denying luiinan desire a place in the good 
life, we can realise the moral ideal at all. For only 
through riglit activities we can realise the ideal, and 
these activities are always prompted b)’ desires when 
rightly chosen. 

(B) The moral law as laid down by Kant is as abs 
tract and one-sided as his conception of reason. It may 
safely be regarded as a nrgalive guide in conduct. We 
can ascertain, by reference to it, what we should not do 
under certain circumstances. Thus, il we find^ in some 
instance, that the principle of our action cannot be uni- 
vers alised — cannot be regarded as the principle which 
every man can act on under similar circumstances, we 
can safely infer that the action is wrong. But we can- 
iiotTegard it as a positive guide. We cannot deduce a 
complete code of our positive duties from it, just as we 
cannot deduce the knowledge of any actual concrete law 
of nature from the formal principles of Logic. Indeed, 
its formal character becomes more evident when we ap- 
ply it to concrete cases. Thus, if, in the first instance, 
we apply it to a general species of action, for instance, 
^dying” and deduce a law such as ^hdl l3dng is wrong'' or 
"^Thou shalt not lie'’^ from it, beci'use its princii)le cannot 
<be imiversalised, then, we make the maxim very strin- 
gent. Hut, as we have found in our criticism of Intui- 
tionism, there is no commandment — no moral law which 
does not admit, under certain circumstances, of any ex- 
ception. If I lie to save the life of an innocent man, 
who is a tower of strength to my country, and who will 
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be able, if his life be saved, to do an immense good not 
only to my society, but also to the community of man- 
kind at large, I am certainly justified in doing so. 

Again, if we apply the maxim to particular acts^ for 
instance, a particular act of Iving, we meet with further 
difficulties' : Every man is apt^ or rather tempted, to re- 
gard the primeiple of his action, however wrong, as capa- 
ble of being universalised at least at the time of its per- 
formance. No bodv does wiong Knocvinglv ; at least 
at the ti.ne of its ])er(brmance he thinks his action right, 
although after further rellection he mav come to know 
its wrongness. So that, in this ease, Kant’s dictum gives 
us a very lax standard. 

In the third place, •Kant’s maxim is a maxim of self- 
consisfcucy^ i. e. it enjoins us that we should be self 
consistent in our actions — we should not act on one 
principle and expect others to act on different princi- 
ples under the same circunistances. But the aigfiication 
of the maxim presupposes a C(jrtain given material. Tims, 
the self-consistencv of ‘^stealing’’ rests on the preseup- 
position of the right of private property. If we respect 
the right of private property, tlien “stealing^’ would be 
self inconsistent , otherwise not. Ih eaking of promise 
would be self inconsistent, if we recognise the duty of 
making promise, otherwise not. Thus, we find that the , 
possibility of the application of Kant’s maxim depends 
on the existence of concrete rights and duties which 
cannot be deduced from it. Kant was aware of this 
defect and tried, in his later writings, to derivx^ the con- 
crete duties from other sources, viz — our own Perfection 
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and the Happinees of others. “Thus the positive side of 
duty would be derived largely from utilitarian considera- 
tions, while the moral reason would simple urge us to be 
selt-consistent. Kant s view thus approximated to that 
developed in recent times by Dr. Sidgwick.'' 



CHAPTER II. 


Will and Desire. 

We have found tliat tlie essential defect of Ranh's 
etliical doctrine is its purely and abstract charac- 

ter. It takes merely an abstract view of tlie nature of 
the self — it is purely rationaly and can exist and act as 
pure reason. Thus, desires are repudiated as external 
intruders which somehow come to drai^ the self into 
impure paths. So that the law of Moral Reason is 
merely the law fonnal\oimsicncyy just as the laws of 
Identity and Non-cr)ntradiction are the laws of formal 
consistency of thought. But the human self is never pure 
reason whether theoretical of practical. Th.e concrete 
self is a unity — a systematic whole. It is a rational 
principle which acts and realises itself in and through all 
the facts of our life. In mor^d sphere it is the reason 
which dictates an absolute and universal law for the 
guidance of our conducts determined by our desires which 
it itself makes in order to realise the absolute Good 
conceived by itself as the ultimate End of the universe 
as a rational svstem. So that the true moral law is the 
law of the total self whicli is the unity of both the 
matter ( i.e. desires ) and (he form ( i.e. reason ). 

Now to understand the true nature of this self, we 
should throroughly investigate the nature of Will and 
Desire. Hence we should plunge ourselves, for a while, 
into matters purely psychological. 
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Will and Desire. 

(i) Desire: — To understand the nature of desire 
we should first understand the roots out of which desire 
is developed by tlie action of reason upon them. What 
are these roots of desire ? They are 7va}its and appetites. 
Man has a doiilde beinq*. He is a rational spirit united 
with a physical orqanisin. Now, so far as he is a physical 
being, like other plivsical beings, that is, vegetables and 
lower animals, he lias wants and appetites arising out of 
the necessity for the preservation of life. Vegetable's 
have 7va)its only, which are nothing but blind tendencies 
towards some ends the realisation of which conduces 
to the preservation of life. Animals have app(fites 
which are also blind lcndencit‘s like the wants ; but the 
difference is this, that while the wants are tiuconscious, 
i, e. while vegetables are not conscious either of tiie 
wants, or of the ends towards which they tend, tlie appe- 
tites are, to a certain extent, present to eonseionsuess, i.e. 
animals are, to a certain extent, ('onscious of both the 
appetites and the ends, i. e. the objects wliich will satis- 
fy these ajipctites. Thus, we find that tlie distinctive 
characteristic of appetite is ce)nsciousness which is absent 
,in vegetable want. The animal appetite is thus a want 
upon which the element of consciousness has been super- 
imposed by the nature of the animal which is itself 
conscious. 

When we pass to a still higher stage of organic life, — 
i. e. to man, we find that another and a higher element. 
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\\z, that of ReasoiL is superimposed upon wants and 
appetites^ thus .i^iving' rise to what we call human Desires, 
This is therefore the process of IransiLion : vegetables 
have wants only ; animals have both wants and appe- 
tites ; human beings have wants_, appetites and desires. 
Thus^ desires are distinctively human, i Prof. Green ) ; for 
they are absent in all other beings. What, then, is a 
desire? In desires, ^^there is not merely the consciousness 
of an object with an accompanying feeling of pleasure 
and pain, but also a recognition of the object as a good, 
or as an element in a more or less clearly defined end. 
The hunger of an animal is different from the mere want 
of nutriment in a plant ; but the desirti for food in a man 
is scarcel}^ less different from mere hunger. A man may 
be hungry and yet not desire food. In the desire of food 
there is involved, in addition to the hunger, the represen- 
tation of the food as an end which it is worth while to 
secure.'’^ (Prof. Mackenzie's Manual of Ethics p. 73). Thus 
desires are the creatures of reaSon acting upon wants and 
appetites, i. e. inslinctive impulses, and transforming them 
into impulses of a quite new order and quality, which 
drag the will to different ends conceived by reason it- 
self as the means to the realisation of the self. 

Now, jf this functioil of reason is necessary for the 
formation of those desires^ which originate in animal 
wants and appetites in the sense that without such wants 
and appetites they would not be at all, it is far more neces- 
sary for the origination of those desires which are purely 
human, i. e. which are not dependent upon animal wants 
and appetites^ but upon conditions possible only to self- 
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conscious beinsis. Thus our envies^ jealousies, ambitions, 
bene\'olence^ partiolism^ not to speak of our desires for 
kiiowledf^e^ nioiality and reliyion^ are all in their proper 
nature distinctively human, because all founded on inte- 
rests possible only to rational beings. 

In this way we find that reason and desires are closely 
connected with one another. Desires are formed by 
reason by its action upon animal wants and appetites, 
and upon purely human interests ; reason forms them^ 
because the attainment of their objects satisfies the 
rational self. Hence reason and desires represent two 
elements of the self. To express this truth in words of 
Prof, Green : — ^‘The real agent called desire is the man 
or self or subject as desiring ; the real agent called In- 
tellect is the man as understanding, as perceiving, and 
conceiving; and the man that desires is identical with the 
man that understands. Yet, on the other hand, to desire 
is clearly not the same thing as to understand.’^ ( Pro- 
legomena to Ethics, p. 134 L 

(2) Will : — What, then, is Wi // 9 What is its 
rela/ion to Desire ? ^‘’Hut if it be true that all desire is 
the act of a subject which thinks in desiring, all thought 
the act of a subject which desires in tliinking, wluit is to 
be said of willing f” Will cannot be identified with de- 
sire, because it is a common fad that a man has ])ower 
o( willing to resist all his desires, even the strongest, and 
of acting accordingly. Again, it cannot be identified 
with thought or intellect, because it is a familiar fact 
that a man may "know the better and prefer the worse.'’ 
These facts suggest two important questions, viz, (a) 
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what is the relation between Will and Desire, and (6) 
what is the relatioiL between Will and Intellect ? 

{a) Will and Desire : — To understand the rela* 
tion between will and desire, we should first understand 
what is meant by the ^‘conflict of desires'’, i. e. the conflict 
in which a man under the influence of one desire wills to 
do what is inconsistent iwith that which he wills to do 
under the influence of another desire, at the same time. 
Hence during such a conflict a man wills to do different 
things, sometimes quite opposite to one another, at the 
same time. But, “does a man ever really desire, at the 
same time and i?i the same sense, objects which he recog- 
nises as inconipi^.tible with e?ich otljer f' Is it possible 
for a man to desire* incompatible objects at the same 
time and in the same sense ? The answer must be in 
the negative. For if by a desire is meant that which 
is the result of the action of the rational self upon the 
blind impulses, it is impossible for the same self to form 
two incompatible desires attthe same time. In fact, by 
the conflict of desires is meant, either the conflict of the 
blind impulses of our nature, drawing us to different ob- 
jects at the same time, or the conflict of desires which are 
present to our consciousness, not simultaneously, but in 
rapid succession amounting almost to simultaneity. In 
the latter case, tlie conflict is truly the conflict of desires.; 
while in the former case, the conflict is not the conflict 
of desires at all. As the rational self of every man 
develops and consequently passes through different 
grades of rationality, it is possible for the same self to 
torm incompatible desires at rapidly succeeding moments ; 
4 
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or view the same matter from different standpoints 
which it may occupy alternately or almost simul- 
taneously, giving rise to very various desires in the mind 
in consequence. 

If we take such view of the conflict of desires, which 
is undoubtedly the true view, it is easy to see that there 
is no real opposition between Will and Desire. Will, 
then, means the adoption of a desired object — the identi- 
fication of the selPs interests, dominant at the time, 
with the realisation of the idea of an object of a parti- 
cular desire in preference to the solicitations of other 
conflicting desires. The desire, the object of which is 
thus adopted, is specially called ^'motive.’' ^ see Prof. 
GreeiPs Prolegomena to Ethics, p 152 ) 

This view obviates also the difficulties arising out of 
the so-called capabilit\^ of Will to resist all the desires. 
The desires are formed from different points of view ; 
and it is possible for the Will, i. e. the rational self, to 
resist them by forming a desire from a still higher point 
of view. 

{b) Will and Intellect ; — We have found above, 
that the relation between desire and reason or intellect 
is a very close one ; and we have also found that desire, 
in its true sense, is closely connected with will.^ Hence 
there is similarly close connection between will and 
intellect. This does not imply that they are identical ; 
they are rather two distinct employments of the mind, 
the former being called practical and the latter specula- 
tive, In intellect, the work of mind is directed to that 
discovery of relations between existing things which 
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enables it to regard them as one ; in will, its work is to 
conceive the idea of an end or object of desire, and then 
to proceed to realise it in order to satisfy its dominant 
interests. Tlie will then is not some distinct part of a 
man, separable from intellect and desire, nor a combina- 
tion of them. It is simply the man himself and only so 
the source of action. It is the same mind which wills 
as well as knows. 

We may therefore conclude that Will, Desire and 
Intellect are three distinct but closely'connected functi' 
ons of the same mind and therefore neither of them is 
possible without the others. The self is a self-conscious 
unity, no function of whicfi can be absolutely separated 
from the rest. 

We shall consider here two otlier important things, 
viz, the relation between will and character, and will and 
act. 

(i) Will and Character What is character ? 
Character is commonly defm4^d as that which is consti- 
tuted by ‘’set habits of wilF’. '*A character”, said J. S. 
Mill, ^‘is a completely fashioned wilP^, i. e. will in which 
there is a continuous dominance of a particular point of 
vieio. Thus a good man is one who often acts from the 
point of view of duty ; ^ bad man is one who constantly 
acts from a point of view quite opposite to that of Duty., 
A miser is always guided by a particular point of view, 
viz, love of money. A fanatic is one in whom a parti- 
cular point of view is so dominant as to exclude all 
other higher points of view. But the character of man 
is not in all cases so simple. It is generally a complex 
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structure, containing several points of view, some of 
which may be incompatible, and all of which stand to 
one another in certain definite relations. The different 
relations in which they stand to one another in different 
men constitute the differences of their character. 

Now, it is generally supposed that every man is born 
with a character. According to this view, the ditferent 
points of view whicli constitute a character are merely 
natural tendencies and inherited dispositions ; so that 
character is a habit of will in the sense that these blind 
impulses always determine the will to act in particular 
ways, leaving no room for any independent action of the 
will. How can we rec(/ncile this view of character 
with that set forth above ? In tlvis way : These blind 
impulses of our nature which may be regarded as^giveiY’ 
and independent of will in a sense, never remain what 
they are in a moral l)eing ; for they can determine the 
will to act in so far as the will consents to be so deter- 
mined ; otherwise the resulting action will not be volun- 
tary and therefore morally imputable ; that is to say, 
they can determine our voluntary actions — they can be 
desires or motives of our voluntary actions — in so far as 
they are moulded and modified by the action of will and 
intellect upon them. Thus, “character is the acquired 
.habit of regulating these tendencies in a certain manner, 
in relation lo consciously conceived ends. In other 
words, character is not something separate from will and 
acting upon it from without, but is the habitual mode in 
which will regulates that system of impulses and desires 
which, looked at subjectively, is the field of its exercise’^ 
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( Prof. MuirheacPs Elements of Ethics, p. 55. ) 

A^ain. character never remains fixed and static ; 
it i^rows and changes from moment to moment. So 
that its constituent elements — the different points 
of view — never remain the same. It passes tliroiigh 
different stages lower and higher, and in each stage it 
contains one; or rather a number of different points of 
view related to one another in a definite way. Each 
such stage may he regarded ‘'hr universe of desires.’' 
^Htach desire also belongs to a particular universe^ and 
loses its meaning if we pass out of that universe into 
another. This universe to which a desire belongs is the 
universe t bat is constitutecF bv*the tota]i^^' of what we 
call a man’s chararirr^ as that character presents itself 
at the time at wliich the desire is felt. It is, in short, 
the universe of the man’s rlJiical point of vino at the 
moment in c|uestion.''' ( Prof. Mackenzie’s Manual of 
Ethics, p 75 ). Imoui this it is evident that desire is 
closely cx^mected with characjter — it is rather the inter- 
nal expression of character. 

Character and Conduct : The relation bet- 
ween character and conduct is very important from the 
point of view of Ethics. A hot controversy has been 
raised round it hel\\ee\^^Nl censor ianism or Deternnuiism, 
and Libertarianism. According to both the relation, 
between character and (x)nduct is merelv external. 
According to the fromer, the relation is one of cause 
and effect— the conduct as an effect necessarily follows 
upon character as the cause ; whereas accordiiig to the 
latter tlie will is capable of acting in an independent 
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line of ils own, without relation to character. 

But we have found above that character is the pro- 
duct of will — it is the set habits of will, i. e. habits of 
acting in particular ways, acquired by a series of volun- 
tary actions performed to realise particular ends. Thus 
conduct which is the external expression of will is also 
the external expression of character, as desH'e or motive 
is the internal exression of it. Now, if conduct is the 
external expression of character, how is it that the same 
character expresses itself in incompatible actions? The 
answer is this : we have also found that character is at 
the same time static and chanj^i'ablc — it undergoes a 
process of evotution. So.diras it is static, the action 
must l)e regarded as the expression or embodiment of 
character. Only on this', supposition we can explain 
moral responsibility. If the action is not the expression 
of character it is impossible to see how a man can be 
held accountable for his action. The very possibility of 
any moral imputation rest^ on the supposition that the 
action is the issue of will and therelore of character. 
^LAny other hypothesis as to tlie relation between cha- 
racter and conduct — whether it be that ofthedeter- 
minist, who supposes action to flow Irom previous 
conditions^ as physical effects follow upon their causes, 
or that of the libertarian, who isolates the will from cha- 
racter as a mysterious power of unmotived choice — is in- 
compatible with human responsibility. On the former 
hypothesis a human action is only one of a series of 
natural effects, for which it would be as absurd to hold 
the agent accountable as it w6uld be to hold the sun 
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accountable for heat or the cloud for rain. On the latter 
supposition acts of choice are traced to an abstract force 
or entity, conceived of as without organic relation to the 
concrete self or personality who alone can be the sub- 
ject of moral censure or approval.’' ( Prof. Muirhead's 
Elements of Ethics, p 56 ). 

Again, in so far as it evolves and changes, all its sta- 
ges are built up by the activity of will, i.e. by the perfor- 
mance of a series of voluntai v actions. Thus, as character 
determines the will and its activity, so will determines 
character by its activity. We have found above that 
these different stages of the^evolving character represent 
different ^‘universe* of desireA'”, making*ttlm comflict and 
incompatibility ol' desires possible. 

Now this organic relation, between character and 
conduct — the relation which makes action and reaction 
between them possible, i. e. enables character to deter- 
mine the nature of conduct, and conduct, by its reation, 
to modify and affect character, thus making its change 
and evolution possible, is simply the essence of a law of 
evolution in general. Thus we find in character two 
elements — one is universal and permanent, and another 
is particular and changeable. The tormer is the rational 
self itself .which builds Tip character by its incessant 
activity ; the latter is the infinite variety of the stages 
ot the same character which express themselves inter- 
nally in desires and externally in overt actions. 

Character and circumstances It is held 
by the determinists that conduct is the joint result of 
character and circumstances, i. e. character, as influenced 
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by external circumstances, determine the conduct. What 
are, then, these circumstances ? They are held to be 
external forces or conditions which act upon and in- 
fluence the will and character in their acti\ ity. But 
when we examine closely into the nature of these cir- 
cumstances, we And them to be not wholly external. 
In fact, circumstances have no meaning without their 
relation to character. The so called external circum- 
stances can determine our action in so far as they 
with character, i. e. are accepted by character as the 
suitable means of its expression. This is the reason why 
wliat is a circumstance to one man, is not a circumstance 
to another, 'i'htis, a purse lying in*a lonely place is a 
circumstance to a thief, because it will influence his 
character and induce him to steal it ; while it is no cir* 
curnstance to a saint, because, it will not influence him 
at all. Hence there is no inconsistency in holding that 
conduct is the joint result of character and circumstan- 
ces, if we understand by circumstances only those exter- 
nal forces and conditions which have been, by the reac- 
tion of character, made subservient to its own expression. 

(b) Will and Act “Will and act are but the 
inner and outer side of the same phenomenon”, i. e. the 
concrete conduct. But yet there is a distinction between 
the were will^ i. e. intention^ pj4rpose or resolution, and the 
carrying of it into overt act. Sometimes the will issues 
in action at once or immediately ; sometimes its carrying 
out is postponed to a remote future. In the latter ca.se, it 
may fail to issue in action, owing to the intervention of 
other circum.stances and considerations. The conditions 
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under which we make a resolution may have completely 
champed when the time for action comes. ^Thus, ^^en- 
terprises of great pitli and moment^', as well as more 
insignificant designs, may be frustrated by a change of 
universe ; and tlie '^best intentions’^ or tlie worst, may 
lead to nothing’'. Thus, there is a great interval bet- 
ween a resol\ition and an overt act. 

Tliough, thus, the will may sometimes fail to issue 
in action, tlie relation between the will and act is not 
accidenLil. Wiien the will issues in ‘action the nature 
of the action is completely determined by the nature of 
of the will. A good will must issue in a good action 
and conversely, Inhere can*be fto goo(^ action witliout a 
good will. The same* relation holds between a bad will 
and a bad action. Of course, it is sometimes found that 
a good will issues in an action which produces bad 
results ; and a bad will issues in an action which pro- 
duces good results, through the interference of other 
circumstances, but we havetfound that in so far as the 
results of the action are wholly determined by the inter- 
ference of those circumstances which are entirely exter- 
nal and unforeseen, they have no bearing upon the 
goodness or badness of action. The goodness and bad- 
ness of ail action are wholly determined by the goodness 
and badness of the will respectively. 

Summary of results Reason and will are two 
distinct, yet closely related functions of the self — in 
willing it reasons, and in reasoning it wills. This relation 
between them is especially found in the formation of 
desire. Desire, on the one hand, is the work of reason 
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acting upon wants, appetites and other purely huiTian 
interests ; and on the other hand, it becomes will when 
its object is definitely adopted by the self as the means 
of its satistaction. Character is constituded by the 
habits of willing the same object or a definite group of 
objects. Will and character are thus organically related. 
They act and react upon each other. Will builds up 
character by forming habits of action ; while character 
as a set of habits reacts upon will and determines the 
nature of its activity. Conduct has two sides — internal 
and external. Will is its internal side and overt act its 
external. Thus act is an issue of will ; but will is deter- 
mined by character, so that act also is an expression of 
character. It is held by some that act is the joint result 
of character and circumstances. This is true only when 
circumstances mean iniluences which agree with charac- 
ter. 

We thus find that the self is an organic unity, of 
which reason, will, desire and character are only different 
but closely connected functions. The same self is pre- 
sent in each ; and acts and realises itself according to 
immutable laws of its own nature. It is therefore impos- 
sible to separate any one of these functions absolutely 
from the rest. 
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Chapter: III. 

II. The standard of an End. 

Introduction : - We have already found what the 
true nature of tlie self is. The true and concrete self is 
the reason which realises itself in and through desires. 
Thus the self has two sides — reason and desire. Now, 
it is possible to magnify the one side and ignore or un- 
dermine the other. If we emphasize the rational side, 
and ignore desire, and build up an ethical doctrine accor- 
dingly, we get the extremely *ration^listic and rigoristic 
doctrine of Kant. If/again, we emphasize the sentient 
side of man in vvhicli desire has its root, and ignore 
or undermine the rational, we get a quite opposite doc- 
trine. — Hedonism i. from Greek pleasure I But 

we can take reason and desire both on equal terms, as 
equally important aspects of^Jie self. In short, we can 
take the self in its organic unity. The ethical doctrine 
based upon this view is called Perfectio7iism [ Hegel, 
Green, Caird, Mackenzie, iMiiirhead, &c. ) or Endaerno- 
nism ( Aristotle, James Seth, &c. k Thus we get three 
fnndauieigtal ethical doctrines — Rationalism or Rigorism, 
Hedonism j and Perfectionism or EudiV.monisjn. The* 
first includes the common Intuilionism and also the 
higher Intuitionism of Kant, and offers only the standard 
ot a law. The other two give us the standard of an 
end. We have already dealt with the first and now 
proceed to deal with the other two. 
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(A) The standard as pleasure or happi- 
ness. ( Hedonism. ) 

il) The general characteristics of Hedo- 
nism : — Hedonism is the general name for those ethi- 
cal doctrines which assert that pleasure or happiness is 
the ultimate cmd of human life. As we have founds it is 
directly based on that view of the self which regards it 
as essentially sentienty confining the function of reason 
to that of a servant which merely devises means to the 
satisfaction of wants, ’appetites and other impulses of 
our nature which arise out of its sensibility. ( Hume ). 
Hence Hedonism js also Called ‘Hhe ethics of sensibility’'. 
In its simplest form, Hedonism maintains that '^conduct 
has value in proportion to the amount of pleasure it pro- 
duces. One line of conduct is good relatively to another 
which, when it is possible to produce less, produces more 
pleasure ; that is bad which, it being possible to pro- 
duce more, produces less ^pleasure.'" ( Prof. iMuirheads 
Elements of Ethics, p. 99 L There is, therefore, no dif- 
ference in motive — there is only one motive of action 
possible to men, viz, desire for pleasure. Thus the sin- 
ner and the saint both are moved by the same motive ; 
and the difference in their actions is due to the difference 
in the amounts of pleasure produced by them. The ac- 
tion of the sinner is bad, because it produces an amount 
of pain far exceeding his own momentary pleasure, to 
himself, his family and society. The action of the saint 
is good, because it produces an amount of pleasure far 
exceeding any pain to himself, his family and society. 
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Thus the balance of pleasure over pain determines the 
goodness, and the reverse, the badness of an action. 
And the degrees of goodness of actions are determined 
by the degrees of difference between the balances of 
pleasure over pain produced by the actions. ^Thus if one 
action produces a greater balance of pleasure over pain 
than anothef action, the former is better than the latter, 
although both of them are good. Hence the worst ac- 
tion is that which yields or tends to yield the least pos- 
sible amount of pleasure. The best action is that which 
yields or tends to yield the greatest sum-total of pleasure. 

(2) Classification of hedonistic theories 
— Hedonism has .assumed different [orms. Some have 
tried to base it on thef supposed psychological lact that 
men naturally and ahoays do seek pleasure — the ultimate 
object of human desire is always’pleasure. This form of 
Hedonism has been called by Sidgwick Psychological 
Hedonis 7 n. Some others, again, hold that whether men 
do naturally and always seek^:)leasure or not, they 02ighi 
always to seek pleasure. This lorm of Hedonism has 
been called by Sidgwick Ethical Hedonism. Again, 
some maintain that what every man naturally seeks or 
ought to seek is his own individual pleasure. Sidgwick 
has called this form of Hedonism Egoistic Hedonism. 
Some others maintain, on the other hand, that what a* 
man naturally seeks, or ougnt to seek is the pleasure of 
all human beings, or even of all sentient creatures. This 
view has been called by Sidgwick Universalistic Hedo- 
nism^ and by some, as J. S. Mill, Utililarianmn. 

(3) Psychological Hedonism :~Psychologi- 
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Ci\ Hedonism, as we have foundjs the doctrine that the 
ul imate object of desire is pleasure. Nearly all Hedo- 
ni ;ls, especially the P2goistic Hedonists have with more 
or less clearness adopted this position. The great mo- 
dem exponents of this doctrine are J. S. Mill, and Dr. 
Bain. In his book on Utilitarianism Mill says : — ‘'desi- 
ring a thing and findiiig' Jt pleasant, aversion to it and 
thinking of it as painful, are phenomena entirely insepa- 
rable^ or rather two parts of the same phenomenon ; in 
stMCtness of language^ two different modes of naming 
the same psychological fact : that to think of an object 
as desirable and to think of it as pleasant are one and 
the same thing ; and that to desire any thing, except in 
pi )portion as the idea of it is pleasant, is a physical and 
metaphysical impossibility." The gist of the above evi* 
dently is that we desire an object bscause it is pleasant, 
ard have aversion to an object because it is painful ; or 
in other words, the ultimate object of desire is pleasure 
and the ultimate object of aversion is pain. 

The importance of psychological Hedonism in ethics 
seems to be that ^b*f it can be shewn that each of us in 
acting docs aim at some pleasure ( or absence of pain ) 
to himself, the demonstration would at least forcibly 
suggest as an ideal that he might to seek his own 
greatest pleasure. It is important to observe that this is 
merely a suggestion. * * * though there is 

no cogent inference possible from the psychological 
generalization that his own pleasure is what each desires, 
to the ethical principle that his own greatest pleasure is 
for each the ultimate end at which it is reasonable to 
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aim, the mind has a natural tendency to pass from the 
one position to the other ; since if we once admit that 
our actual motives are always our own pleasures and 
pains of some kind, it seems prmia facie reasonable to 
be moved by them in proportion to their pleasantness 
and pain fulness, and to choose the greatest pleasure or 
least pain on*the whole/' { Sidgwick's Methods of Ethics, 
P 42 ). It is therelore necessary to examine the doc- 
trine carefully, although it is a doctrine purely psycho- 
logical and has nothing to do with ethics, as we shall 
see later on. 

Examination of psychological 
Hedonism. 

(^7) It is not true that we always desire pleasure. 
We have found above that our desires arise out of 
wants, appetites and other purely human interests. 
So that when these wants, appetites and interests are 
satisfied, pleasure follows as^the result. Therefore, at 
least in some instances, our desires are directed towards 
objects suggested by these wants, appetites and interests, 
not towards any pleasure. Thus we must have hunger 
first, then we may have the pleasure of taking food as 
the consequence. No man can have the pleasure of 
benevolejit affections^ without having them first in his 
mind. In fact this is'.true of all pleasures. Pleasure tn- 
sues upon the satisfaction of certain wants, and the wants 
must be prior to the satisfaction. Of course when in 
this way we get pleasure we may desire it for its own 
sake afterwards, Thus, after once having the pleasure 
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from the satisfaction of hunger, we may be prompted to 
take food merely for the sake of pleasure. These facts 
clearly show that in some instances we desire objects 
other than pleasure and i in some other instances we 
desire pleasure for its own sake. 

{b) Even when we desire pleasure, the best way to 
get it is often to forget it. If we think tod much about 
pleasure, pleasure escapes from us ; if, on the other hand, 
we do our duties disinterestedly — we direct our desires 
towards objects other than pleasure, pleasure would 
come to us of itself. certain degree of disinterested- 
ness seems to be necessary in order to obtain full enjoy- 
ment. A man who maintains throughout an epicurean 
mood, fixing his aim on his own pleasure^ does not catch 
the full spirit of the chase ; his eagerness never gets just 
the sharpness of edge which imparts to the pleasure its 
highest zest. Here comes into view what we may call 
the fundamental paradox of Hedonmn^ that the impulse 
towards pleasure, if too vpredominant, defeats its own 
aim.'" ( Sidgwick's Methods of Ethics, p. 47 ). Tnough 
this is not so apparent in passive sensual pleasures, it 
is especially true of all active enjoyments. Mill has re- 
cognised this fact to a certain extent. Dr. Bain also 
admits that it is possible, ‘Tor moments^' to aim at other 
things than pleasure. 

(c) Mill^s doctrine seems to arise from the confusion 
between ^‘pleasures" and ^^pleasure”. Pleasure means 
an agreeable feeling or freeling of satisfaction ; while 
^^pleasures” means things or objects which give pleasure 
when they are attained. Now, when we say that we 
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always desire pleasure, what we really mean to say is 
that we desire some objects the attainment of which 
gives us pleasure. Thus anything that we desire may 
be said to be a pleasure — i. e. something that will bring 
pleasure when attained. Therefore, the fact that we de- 
sire pleasures^ is no evidence tliat we desire pleasure. 
(See, also (jreeiYs Prolegomena to Ethics, p. 165 ). 

pleasant act, and an act pursuing pleasure'", says 
Prof. James, ^ are, in themselves, two perfectly dis- 
tinct conceptions. It is the confusion of pursued plea- 
sure witii mere pleasure of achievement, which makes 
the pleasure-theory so plausible to the ordinary mind/' 
In short, the ^^pJeasure of pursuit”, is psychologically 
different from the ‘^pursuit of pleasure'’. 

The above considerations seem to decide the 
case against the hedonists. Still, it may be contended 
in favour of the hedonists that these do not conclusively 
prove that the object of desire is something entirely dif- 
ferent from pleasure. '^For Vhat is the object apart 
from you f It exists through its relation to you — nay, it 
is yourself. What you desire is not a mere object, but 
an object as satisfying yourself, and wdiat moves you to 
act is the idea of yourself as satisfied in the attainment 
of the object. Not the object,^ but the attainment of 
the object by you — or, more strictly still, your selfsatis* 
faction in its attainment, is the end that moves you to 
striv^e after it. And in what can the satisfaction of the 
self consist but in a feeling of pleasure"? The real reply 
to the above contention consists in pointing out the fact 
that the human life is not merely sentient, and that tl)e 
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satisfaction of the self does not consist in a feeling of 
pleasure. The concrete self contains the elements of 
both reason and feeling. "‘But to detach feeling from 
thought^ and to say that vve pursue pleasure only, is as 
unscientific as to detach thought from feeling^ and to say 
that our active life contains no element of feeling at all. 
Life means interests or focal points of attention, apper- 
ceptive centres ; and we can neither have interests with- 
out a self to feel them, nor evolve them out of a merely 
sentient self.'" ( Prof. Seth’s ' A study of Ethical princi- 
pies”, p. 74 ). 

1,4) Ethioal Hedonism : — Ethical Hedonism, 
on the other hand, is the ‘doctrine that we ought to seek 
pleasure, or more precisely, the greatest aniounl of plea- 
sure. Now, is there any connection between these two 
forms of Hedonism f Can we show that Ethical Hedo- 
nism is based upon, or can be derived from Psychologi- 
cal Hedonism f The answer must be in the negative. 
For Psychological Hedonism simply states a psycholo- 
gical fact — it states what h ; whereas Ethical Hedonism 
states what oiighi to be. There is a very wide difference 
between is and ought — a fact and an ideal. Hence 
there is no necessary transition from the one to the 
other. Even if it be regarded as true that we. naturally 
^and always do seek pleasure, there would be no point in 
saying that we ought to seek it, and it would be absurd 
to say that we ought to seek the pleasure of others, un- 
less we can show that it is coincident with our own. As 
we have found above, our natural inclination may sug- 
gest that we ought to satisfy it. Hut this is merely a 
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suggestion ; and there is no reasonable transition from 
the one to the other. 

Mill has tried to base his ethical hedonism upon psy- 
chological. ^'The only proof/' says Mill, ^^capable of 
being given that an object is visible, is that people actu- 
ally see it. The only proof that a sound is audible, is 
that people hear it. In like manner, I apprehend, the 
sole evidence it is possible to produce that anything is 
desirable, is that people do actually desire it." The gist 
of this argument is, as seeing is* the evidence of 
visibility and hearing the evidence of audibility, 
so desiring is the evidence of desirability. But really 
there is no analog}^ between the first and the second part 
of this argument. ^^Visibiliiy" means capability of being 
seen ; and • 'audibility” means capability of being heard ; 
but ^'desirability"” does not mean capability of being de- 
sired ; — it really means what ought to be desired. Hence 
Mill's argument involves the fallacy of confusion. 

Thus we find that Ethical Hedonism cannot be based 
on, or derived from Psychological Hedonism. The for- 
mer, tlierefore, does not stand or fall with the latter. It 
is an independent theory, and is not affected at all by 
the truth or falsehood of the latter. 

What does then Ethical Hedonism precisely mean ? 
Does it simply say we ought to seek pleasure ? If so^ 
it would cerUiinly be a very vague and indefinite theory. 
Because we may find pleasure by acting in the most con- 
tradictory ways, so that it would give us no definite cri- 
terion of right and wrong in conduct. But if we say 
that we ought to seek the greatest amount of pleasure, 
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there would be a definite criterion by means of which 
we can easily ascertain what definite line of action would 
give such amount. Hence Ethical Hedonism, to be a 
consistent and practicable doctrine, will definitely state 
that we ought to seek the greatest amount of pleasure, 
or more precisely, the greatest surplus of pleasure over 
pain. ( See, above, sec. i. ) 

Now, how can we estimate the greatest amount of 

pleasure f In estimating the amount of pleasure we 

should take into account at least two points — viz, inten- 

sity and duration. We prefer some pleasures to other, 

because they are more intense, or last longer. Pains 
*■ • 

also should be takep into ftccount ; for. the result of an 
action is never wholly pleasurable* or wholly painfull, 
but is always a mixture of pleasure and pain. Pain 
should be regarded as the opposite of pleasure, that is 
to say, if pleasure be regarded positive^ pain should be 
regarded fiegative ; — if pleasure be represented by + .v, 
pain should be represented by-.**. So that our end 
should be to secure the greatest sum of pleasures, or the 
smallest sum of pains. 

There are two forms of Ethical Hedonism — Egoistic 
and Universalistic. We now proced to consider them 
in detail one by one. 

^ (1) Egoistic Hedonism The essential gist of 

Egoistic Hedonism is that each man aught -to seek the 
greatest amount of his own individual pleasure. The 
tj^pical representatives of this doctrine in its pure form 
were the Charvakists, the Cyrenaics and the Epicureans 
ih aitd^ut, and Hobbes ^nd Gassendi in modern times. 
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(i) Charvakism \~Charvakis7n seetns to be the 
most extreme form of Hedonism, The whole doctrine 
may be summarised in the following verse : 

^‘While life is yours, live joyously ; 

None can escape Death's searching eye : 

When once this frame of ours they burn, 

How shall it e'er again return f' 

Therefore, '^the only end of man is enjoyment produ- 
ced by sensual pleasures.’' If it be said that, as all 
pleasures are always mixed up with some kind of pain, 
they should not be pursued at all, the reply would be 
that, it is our wisdom to enjoy as much pleasure, and 
to avoid as nnicli pain, as we can. lb is not therefore 
expedient to reject pleasures which our nature instinc> 
tively seeks, simply because they are accompanied by 
pains. So that if any one is so timid as to forsake a 
visible pleasure, he would be as foolish as a beast. 
Hence “eat, drink, and be merry" is the Charvakist's 
ideal of life. 

(ii) Pure Hedonism or Cyreniclsm .—Accor- 
ding to the Cyrenaics, the chief and only good of life is 
pleasure ; all pleasures are similar in quality ; they 
differ only in intensity or degree. It is useless to take 
into account the future pleasure. We are creatures of 
the moment and should m^ke the most of each moment 
before it passes away — we siiould ^^guard the interests of 
the moment." Therefore, not the prudence as tought 
by Socrates, but a reckless and unconditional surrender 
to the pleasures of the moment, is the true law ot life. 
If so, then, it is our duty to live in the moments, trying 
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to get as much gratification as possible. "A life of 
feeling, pure and simple, heedless and unthinking, un- 
disturbed 1)3^ reason, — such is tlie Cyrenaic ideal.'’ 

But the Cyrenaics were unable to keep their self- 
consistency in the statement of their doctrine. ‘'An 
ethics of pure sensibility, an absolute Hedonism is im- 
possible.” The good of a being who is ()oth rational 
and sentient cannot be mere sentient. Consequent!}^, 
the}' were compelled to admit that prudence is essential 
to the attainment of pleasure. A man must have per- 
fect self-control, so that he may be the possessor of 
pleasures witliout being possessed by them. Aristippus, 
the founder of theaschoof, went even so far as to assert 
that, "it was in the calm, resolute,* skilful culling of such 
pleasures as ciicumstances afforded from moment to 
moment, undisturbed by passions, prejudices, or super- 
stition, that he concieved the quality of wisdom to be 

exhibited."' ( Sidgwick’s History of PThics, p 32 ). 

$ 

(iii) Modified Egoism or Epicureanism 

Epicurus, the founder of the school, took up the prin- 
ciple of Aristippus that pleasure \s posilive ^irood and 
the only ultifnalc good ; and that all life and activity, 
if rightly directed, will have pleasure for its End ; that 
no pleasure is to be rejected unless it is followed by 
painful consequences, and no pain is to be chosen except 
as a means to pleasure ; and that all virluoiis conduct 
( of the Stoics ) and speculative activity [ of Aristotle ) are 
useless except in so fir as they contribute to the happi- 
ness of the agent’s life. 
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But he differs from the C3^renaics in these : — 

(a) He maintains that there is distinction of quality 
among pleasures. All pleasures are not equally good, 
and may be divided into higher and lower according! to 
their permanence and bearing on the sum-total of the 
agent's happiness — most pleasures being productive, 
more or less,* of pain by constrast or reaction. True 
etliical wisdom wiU consist in the selection of those 
which are most permanent, and leave no evil conse- 
quences behind. Hence, while Aristippus was for cul- 
tivating the enjoyments of the senses^ I^picurus attached 
chief importance to the intellectual pleasures of thought, 
imagination, art, friendship, and,insisted on the res- 
triction of sense-plea*sures as resulting in greater pain 
than happiness in the end. 

(/;) He liolds, again, that the greatest happiness on 
the whole consists, not in the number of positive gratifi- 
cations ( which are generally productive of greater pain 
than happiness ), but in the' absence or prevention of 
pain ; and that, therefore, the efforts of the wise man 
should be directed, not to the production of enjoyment, 
but to the alienation or prevention of pain, -and hence — 
f) His important principle is that the greatest 
happmess is to be attained not by increasing the number 
and strength of our wants and desires in order that we* 
may have a greater amount of enjoyment ( Aristippus ), 
because such desires cannot always be gratified, or their 
gratifications lead always to greater pain, so that the 
misery of unsatisfied desires and painful consequences 
far outweighs all the possible enjoyments, but by making 
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the greatest possible reduction of them — not by multi- 
plying, but by diminisliing them, so that their gtatihca- 
tions may be more keen and attended with less pain- 
ful reaction. 

The above principles are evidently founded on — 

{d) The view that the normal and natural life is it- 
self essentially pleasurable ; that happiness is the nor- 
mal and natural state and pain only an accidental and 
occasional interruption wliich may be, to a great extent, 
avoided ; and that real happiness does not consist in 
continuous and violent artificial gratification of the 
senses, but in tlie exercise and enjoyment of vigorous 
and healthy bodijy life* and mental activity free from 
pain, 1'his view is evidently opposed to the pessimistic 
view tliat pain is the positive and normal state, and 
pleasure only temporary rebel. 

Hence his reply to the Cynic and Stoic argument 
that pleasure is unattainable or self destructive t viz, by 
reaction ),or depends on nfere relief from pain, would be 
that a continuous series of violent gratifications will in- 
deed defeat their own purpose, but that the calin happi- 
ness, which consists in well-regulated activity free from 
pain is more or less attainable. And hence his — 

{e) Theory of Sappiness is that it consists, 
not in the artificial gratification of the senses, but in the 
calm, healtliy and normal state of mind which accom- 
panies well-directed activity and freedom form pain j 
and the object of philosopliy is to show how pain may 
be avoided and the life of calm and healthy content- 
«ie«,t may be realised. 
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(iv) Kobbism : — Hobbes^ hedonism is directly based 
upon his psychological theory that every creature natu- 
rally seeks its own pleasure, because what is pleasu- 
rable is self 'preservative ; and that, therefore, the only 
natural end and rule of conscious action to every crea- 
ture will be its own pleasure, because pleasure is the 
index or meahs of sel/-co?iservation. Indirectly, his ethi- 
cal doctrine grew and developed together with his 
theory of the origin of Society and Government. Men 
were originally in the ‘^State of Nature''* in which every 
individual, following the "^natural law” or tendency of 
his own nature (i. e. his own pleasure and preservation) 
insisted on his own ^hiatiiral* rights^^ which included 
every thing needed for his own preservation and plea- 
sure. But in this way different individuals would have 
equal natural rights to the saine things and con ted for 
them, so that the ^‘State of Nature’' was a state of war- 
fare. But they found at length that insisting on their na- 
tural rights in this way defeat^ its own purpose by mak- 
ing them live in continual fear, strife and danger. Hence 
they were constrained to make peace and enter into a 
contract with each other by which they agreed to resign 
their natural rights into the hands of a common arbiter 
who would dispense them according to his own best judg- 
ment for the common good. This is the ^'Social cou'^ 
tract*' by which the ^^State of Nature'^ was suspended, 
and Society and Goverment were constituted, implying 
that men, for the sake of peace and security, resigned 
their natural rights to an arbiter or governor and pled- 
ged themselves to obey what rules and accept what 
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rights the Government may assign to them, while the 
governor was vested with power to enforce the submission 
of the refractory individuals by punishment. So that 
the original law of nature was now superseded by social 
a?id Political Lain), 

This theory about the origin of society and Govern- 
ment has modified Hobbes^ ethical theory *in this way : 
Though the sole end of individual is his own pleasure, 
yet the standard of this pleasure differs according as we 
live in the “state of Nature,** or in the ^‘state of Society.'^ 
In the state of Nature^' it is the same as the endy viz, 
the happiness of self, or the ^fiaw of Nature"^ in the 
sense that the "law of Nifaire"' for each individual is to 
seek his own preservation and happiness. In the ^^state 
of Society f or after the ^^Social contract"' by which the 
"daw of Nature'" has been suspended, it is the will of the 
legislator or Governor, Hence in the social state it is the 
Government tluit determines what is right and what is 
wrong. But it is to be observed that though the will of 
the State is the standard, the happiness of the self is still 
the end, because the individual obeys the will in order to 
avoid the pains of punishment. And in actions, not 
prescribed by law, the original impulse of nature holds 
good, and each seeks naturally only his own pleasure. 
Hence even such apparently unselfish emotions, as sym- 
pathy, benevolence, parental affections. &c. are ex- 
plained egoistically. In short, the theoretical basis of 
Hobbism is ^The principle of egoism, that it is natural, 
and so reasonable, for each individual to aim solely at 
his own preservation or pleasure ^ while, for practically 
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determining the particulars of duty it makes morality 
entirely dependent on positive law and institution.'’ 

(v) The nature of the ultimate End of life 
according to Hinduism”:~According to nearly 
all the Hindu philosophy the ultimate end of life is, not 
the attaiment of any positive pleasure, or any pleasant 
life, which is impossible in this world, but the absolute 
liberation froyn pain^ although the}^ diflfer in respect of 
method which slioiild be adopted to attain that end. 
The Sankhya pliilosophy, the more advanced than all 
other, perhaps excepting the Veddnta^ maintains that 
this ultimate end can be attained by obtaining the true 
knowledge of the nature of the Self i^purusha ) and the 
the not'Self ( prakriti*), and of their reciprocal relation ; 
and our duty consists in subduing or rather suppressing 
the not-self, and all desires and passions consequent 
upon its action on the self. The Vedanta philosophy, 
as interpreted by Sankara seems to agree with this 
view, and enjoins us to renounce the world and suppress 
all passions and desires excited by it including our phy- 
sical organism, because they are the limitations which 
bind the soul and obstruct its liberation from the bond- 
age of the flesh and blood. But the VedAnta philosophy 
as interpreted by others, as Rarndnuja and Nimbarka^ 
holds a eudaemonistic view with regard to the ultimate* 
end of life. ( See. below, ^^Eudaemonism" ). But all the 
Sanhitas and Brahmanas, on the other hand, maintain 
that the ultimate end of life is the attainment of pleasure 
or happiness here or hereafter, and the means, which 
should be adopted for that purpose, is the observance 
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of those rites which are enjoind in the Sastras. Jaminis 
Mimdnsd philosopliy is an attempt to show the rationale 
of such Hedonism. 

Critical examination of Egoistic Hedo- 
nism 

(i) Egoistic Hedonism, at least in its pure form^ is 
always repulsive to our moral consciousness ; and for 
this reason it has been entirely abandoned novv-a days as 
a distinct and independent theory. It is directly based 
upon Psychological Hedonism, and rests specially on 
the confusion that because the satisfaction of every end 
of our life is followed by pleasure, pleasure should be 
regarded as the sol^ end eff our life. ^^Here. again, tliere* 
fore, to say that we ought to sedk pleasures is not to 
say that we ought to seek J)leasurey 

(ii) In recent times Dr. Sidgwick has tried to give 
this doctrine a plausible appearance and gone even so far 
as to hold that it is an inevitable element in a complete 
system of ethics. His ai^ument is this : when we 
calmly and coolly reflect upon the ultimate nature of 
the end of life, we find that the only thing that we can 
reasonably seek — that we can regard as desirable in itself 
— is pleasure. Pleasure being thus the :only desirable 
thing, the greatest pleasure must be the most desirable. 
<Hence the pleasure which has greater intensity and 
duration than another is to be preferred ; and in esti- 
mating the value of pleasure we should take into consi- 
deration also the past and future pleasures regarding 
them as of equal value with the present one. ( See, 
Methods of Ethics, Book III. Chap. XIV, §5 ). 
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The above argument, it is evident, is based on the 
supposition that pleasure is the only desirable thing — 
pleasure is the only thing that we ought to desire. But 
we have found, from the examination of Psychological 
Hedonism ( c and d ), and we shall find in the sequel, 
that this view is untenable. 

(iii) The Egoistic Hedonism fails to account for the 

distinction between what is and what to be^ i. e. 

it fails to account for the morality of aji action. Accor- 
ding to this theory, an action is moral when it follows 
the greatest pleasure ; and the greatest pleasure, being 
always the strojigest motive, must always prevail. So 
that the action must always be morale and cannot be 
any thing else. Consequently, all human action is, as a 
matter of fact, moral, and every man is as moral as it is 
possible for him to be. What lie ought to be^ he always 
is, ^Tf the Two sovereign masters pain and pleasure 
Tletermine wliat we shall do’, it is hardly necessary for 
them also To point out what we ought to do^” The 
distinction between is and ought to be being thus aboli- 
shed, the latter phrase should be expunged from the 
vocabulary of the hedonist. 

(iv) If we follow the maxim of the Egoistic Hedo- 
nism we cannot maintain a uniform standard of mora- 
lity. It is a well known fact that every man differs 
from another in respect of liis susceptibility for pleasure 
and pain. What is a pleasure to one man is a pain to 
another, and vice versa. Stealing, for instance, is plea- 
surable to a thief, but painful to an honest man. Again, 
what is most pleasurable to one is leasts or far less, 
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pleasurable to anotlier. Such being the case, each man 
will have a standard of his own, i. e. each man’s stan- 
dard will differ from another's ; — what will be right to 
one, will be wrong to another, and vice versa. Thus 
stealing, being most pleasant to a thief will be right to 
him, and being most painful to an honest man, will be 
wrong to him. 

So that the abolition of the uniformity of the stan- 
dard of morality^ involves necessarily the abolition of 
morality itself. 

The above considerations plainly show that the Ego- 
istic Hedonism has no legs^to stand on as a theory of 
morals ; it is rath«r a plain statement of a fact i though 
it is not true \ not an idealy — of what isy not what 
should be. It should, therefore^ be rejected as a distinct 
and independent theory. 



CHAFTEB IV. 


Universalistic Hedonism. ( Old form ). 

(ID Trauslti on to Universal! stlc Hedoni- 
sm : — We have found that the position of Egoistic He- 
donism is untenable mainl}’^ for two reasons ; — {a) that it 
is directly based upon Psychological Hedonism which 
is not true ; and (A) that there isno*logical transition 
from the latter to the former. We have also found that 
the general tenor of ancient Hedonism, both Indian and 
Greek, is egoistic ; so also Ts tli^ case with modern Eng- 
lish Hedonism as started by Hobbes. Ihit there is one 
essential difference between ancient and modern Hedo- 
nism : the former is, in its mos*t developed form, mainly 
pessimistic, while the latter is positively optimistic ; — 
the one teaches that the ultimate end of life is the abso- 
lute liberation from pain, whKe the other preaches that 
it is the attainment of positive pleasure. A further mo- 
dification has been introduced into the hedonistic stand- 
point in modern times mainly by Hume, Bentham and 
J. S. Mill. The old standpoint is individualistic^ the mo- 
dern is socialistic or univesalistic ; — ^The greatest happi- 
ness of the individual” is the motto, according to the one, 
and ^The greatest happiness of the greatest numbeP’ is 
the motto, according to the other. This shifting of the 
standpoint from the individual to society — from the units 
or parts to the whole— from the particular to the general 
—is the most characteristic feature of modern Hedonism. 
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For tliese reasons it has been called by Dr. Sidgwick 
Universalistic Hedonism, and by J. S. Mill, Utilitaria- 
nism, though the latter name is not so appropriate. 
Mill’s statement of this form of Hedonism being most 
adequate, a summary of it is given below. 

(1) Uui\rersalistic Hedonism or Utilita> 
riauism We shall direct our attention especially to 
two important points in MilFs doctrine. Mill has intro- 
duced two essential modifications into the hedonistic 
view-point. In tlie first place, he has introduced a fiew 
criterio 7 i of morality, and in the second place, he has 
introduced qualitative differences in pleasures in opposi- 
tion to his predecessors, Hume and Benthan. We shall, 
therefore, summarise his views mainly on these two 
points. 

{a') His new Criterion As opposed to the 
egoistic hedonists Mill maintains ^‘that the happiness 
which forms the utilitarian standard of what is right in 
conduct, is not the agent's own happiness, but that of 
all concerned. As between his own happiness and that 
of others, utilitarionism requires him to be as strictly im- 
partial as a disinterested and benevolent spectator. In 
tlie golden rule of Jesus of Nazareth, we read the com- 
plete spirit of ethics of utility. To do as one would be 
done by, and to love one s neighbour as oneself consti- 
tute the ideal perfection of utilitarian morality.” ( Uti. 
litarianism. Chap. H. pp. 24 — 25 ). This formula had 
already been enunciated by Bentham in the following 
way : '^Each to count for one, and no one for more than 
one''. Again, as mere happiness cannot constitute the 
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criterion of right* because a man may feel happiness, 
by acting in contradictory ways, Mill observes that the 
“standard is not the agent’s own greatest happiness* but 
the greatest amount of happiness altogether”, i. e. happi- 
ness of all human beings, or even of all sentient creatures. 
(Ibid, p. i 6 . ) Now, if it is asked what is meant by 
happiness, his answer is : “By happiness is intended 
pleasure, and the absence of pain ; by unhappiness, pain, 
and the privation of pleasure." ( Ibid^p. lo. ). 

The proof of the criterion : — Now, an impor- 
tant question suggests itself : what is the proof of the 

criterion t How can we show that the true and ulli- 

♦ 

mate criterion of right is the ^^reatest happiness of the 
greatest number^* f !\lill offers the following proof : 
^'No reason can be given why the general happiness is 
desirable except that each person, so far as he believes it 
to be attainable, desires his own happiness. This, how- 
ever, being a fact, we have not only all the proof which 
the case admits of, but all winch it is possible to require, 
that happiness is a good : that each person's happiness 
is a good to that person, and the general happiness, 
therefore, a good to the aggregate of all persons. Happi- 
ness has made out its title as one of the ends of conduct, 
and consequently one of the criteria of morality." ( Uti- 
litarianism, chap. iv. p. 53 \ He then goes on to prove * 
that happiness is the o?ily good by showing that all 
other goods, which people are found to desire, are really 
meafis to happiness, but, having acquired, by association, 
all the interests felt for happiness^ have come to be 
legarded as distinct goods. 

8 
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The sanctioh of the criterion Another im- 
portant question is : What is the sanction of the crite- 
rion ? Why am I obliged to adopt it as the guiding 
principle of my life ? Or to state the question in the 
words of Mill himself : “Why am I bound to promote 
the general happiness ? If my own happiness lies in 
something else, why may I not give that the preference ?” 
How can egoism and altruism be reconciled ? Mill's 
answer is this ; There are “sanctions of morality'’ which 
are reasons, motives or persuasives to altruistic con- 
duct ; or more explicitly, which “include the pleasures 
which are the persuasives to conformity, as well as the 
pains which act as deterrents from disobedience to moral 
law.” 'I'hese sanctions are either external or internal. 
The external sanctions, as stated by Bentham, are four, 
viz,— the physical, the political, the social, and the 
religious. 

(i) The physical sanction is constituted by the physi- 
cal pains which result from the disregard of natural laws, 
such as the laws of health, &c. For instance, it is a 
law of nature that we should satisfy the appetites mode- 
rately ; if we violate it by their over-indulgence, the 
violation is followed by pains. Tire idea of these pains 
deters the people from disobeying those laws, when 
they are prompted to do so. _ 

(ii) The political sanction consists of those pains 
which follow upon the penalties inflicted by the autho- 
rity, direct or indirect, of the sovereign in the case of 
violation of the laws of the state ; and also of the plea- 
sures that arise from the rewards and honours bestowed 
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upon the benefactors of society. The idea of these pains 
deters the people from violating the laws which are 
nothing but the general statements of the social wel- 
fare ; and the idea of these pleasures prompts them to 
perform actions that are beneficial to society. 

(^iii) The social sanctiofi includes those pleasures 
which arise from respect, gratitude^ honour, &c. 
bestowed upon the individuals by the public entertain- 
ing favourable opinion about their beneficial deeds ; 
and also those pains of disgrace that are caused by the 
unfavourable public opinion about their misdeeds. The 
idea of these pleasures persuades them to perform those 
actions which are benificial to society ; and the idea of 
these pains dissuades them from acting in the opposite 
way. 

(iv) The religious sanction includes the fear of 
punishment and the hope of reward in another life. 
Although this sanction cannot constitute the motive of 
action to an ordinary hedonist whose ethics is naturali- 
stic, and therefore denies the existence of a supernatural 
being as God, and also of an after-life, yet to the most 
people this sanction acts as a very powerful motive of 
action ; and exercises a very powerful influence on the 
moral education of the race and the individual. 

So far as to the external^ sanctions. They are merely 
external pressures brought to bear upon the individual 
so as to compel him to sacrifice his own interests to the 
interests of society. Though in the beginning the indivi- 
dual feels coercion in obeying these external forces, in 
course of time he acquires a habit of obeying them 
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sponianeously, and thus, an identity or at least a com- 
munity of interests being produced between him and 
society, he comes to “find his account^’ “in living con- 
formably to the claims of the general happiness.” But 
these e.Niternal sanctions are not sufficient to produce 
that kind of identity or community of interests as is 
required by the case ; for if there is no natural altruistic 
impulse present in human nature to fight with and sub- 
due the natural selfish impulse which is very powerful, 
no amount of merely external force will be of any avail, 
“The individual whose life was governed by sucli cons- 
traints would still be, in character and inner motive, if 
not in outward act, an' egoist ; his end would still be 
egoistic, though it was accomplished by altruistic means.” 
Hence the need for an internal sanction — a natural basis 
of altruistic conduct. To these external nanctions is, 
therefore, added, as a fifth, tlie internal or moral 
sanction. 

(v) The internal or moral sanction consists, simply, 
of “the pleasures of a good conscience and the pains of 
remorse.” The ultimate sanction, therefore, of all mora- 
lity, apart from tlie external motives, is these subjective 
feelings — “tlie conscientious feelings of mankind.” What 
is, then, meant by conscience —"the feeling of duty” ? 
Ts it innate or implanted? MilTs reply is : it is the 
“feeling for the happiness of mankind” — the feeling of 
“regard to the pleasures and pains of others.” “But 
there is this basis of powerful natural sentiment ; and 
this it is which, when once the general happiness is 
re®Qgnis€id as the ethical standard, will constitute the 
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strength of the utilitarian morality. This firm founda- 
tion is that of the social feelings of mankind ; the desire 
to be in unity with our fellow creatures, which is already a 
powerful principle in human nature, and happily one of 
those which tend to become stronger, even without ex- 
press inculcation, from the influences of advancing 
civilization.” ( Utilitarianism, chap. Ill, p 46 ). Again, 
^^Tliis feeling in most individuals is much inferior in 
strength to their selfish feelings, is often wanting al- 
together. But to those who have it, it possesses all the 
characters of a natural feeling. It does not present it- 
self to their minds as a superstition of education, or a 
law despotically imposed by tlie powQ.r of society, but 
as an attribute which if would not be well for them to 
be without. This conviction is the ultimate sanction of 
the greatest happiness morality ( Ibid, p 50 L This 
powerful internal sentiment, aided by the exter- 
nal sanctions is. capable of producing that identity or 
community of interests between the individual and 
society, which is required by the utilitarian morality ; 
and even ^^when those sanctions are wanting, or act in 
an opposite direction, constitutes in itself a powerful 
internal binding force in proportion to the sensitiveness 
and thoughtfulness of the character.” ( Ibid. pp. 50—51 ). 

Qualitati ve differences in pleasures 

To this curious blending of Stoic and Epicurian ele- 
ments Mill has added a third element, viz, the recogni- 
tion of qualitative differences in pleasures, distinct from 
and overriding their quantitative differences. This is 
Miirs chief innovation. Hitherto the distinction of 
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quantity was regarded as the only distinction between 
one pleasure and another, or one pain and another. As 
against this view Mill maintains that ‘^it is quite compa- 
tible with the principle of utility to recognise the fact, 
that some kinds of pleasure are more desirable and more 
valuable than others. It would be absurd that while, in 
estimating all other things, quality is considered as well 
as quantity, the estimation of pleasures should be sup- 
posed to depend on quantity alone.'" ( Ibid, pp, 11-12 ). 

Now, if it is asked, what is meant by difference of 
quality in pleasures f; how can we estimate this differ- 
ence ? MilFs answer is :* ^^Of two pleasures, if there be 
one to which all or almost all who have experience of 
both give a decided preference, irrespective of any 
feeling of moral obligation to prefer it, that is the more 
desirable pleasure. If one of the two is, by those who 
are competently acquainted with both, placed so far 
above the other that they prefer it, even though know- 
ing it to be attended with a greater amount of discon- 
tent, and would not resign it for any quantity of the 
other pleasure which their nature is capable of, we are 
justified in ascribing to the preferred enjoyment a super- 
iority in quality, so far outweighing quantity as to ren- 
der it, in comparison, of small account. ( Ibid, chap. II. 
p 12 ). Again, if it is asked, what pleasures are qualita- 
tively superior to whert other pleasures, Mill replies that 
“there is no known Epicurian theory of life which does 
not assign to the pleasures of the intellect, of the feelings 
and imagination, and of the moral sentiments, a much 
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higher value as pleasures than to those of mere sen- 
sation/'" 

Now, another question naturally suggests itself : 
why do those, who are equally acquainted with both 
these classes of pleasures, “give a most marked prefer- 
ence” to the former, and not to the latter ? The answer 
is : man has a sense of dignity inherent in his nature by 
virtue of which he “would not consent to be changed 
into any of the lower animals, for a promise of the fullest 
allowance of a beast’s pleasures ; no intelligent human 
being would consent to be a fool, no instructed person 
would be an ignoramus, no person of feeling and cons- 
cience would be selfish and *base, ^ven though they 
should be persuaded* that the fool, the dunce, or the 
rascal is better satisfied with his lot than they are with 
theirs.” ( Ibid, p 12 ). Of course, this higher nature, 
this sense of dignity, demanding a higher kind of 
happiness for its satisfaction, carries with it a certain 
discontent. Still, “it is better to be a human being dis- 
satisfied than a pig satisfied ; better to be Socrates 
dissatisfied than a fool satisfied. And if the fool, or 
the pig, is of a different opinion it is because they only 
know their own side of the question. The other party 
to the comparison knows both sides.” ( Ibid, p 14 ). 

Critical Estimate of Utilitarianism : 

(i) In the first place, there are two confusions invol- 
ved in the proof of the criterion, (a) “pleasure” is con- 
founded with “pleasures.” ^ See, Examination of Psycho- 
logical Hedonism-c); and (b) “desirable” is con- 
founded with ^‘desired,” or “capable of being desired,” 
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{ See, Ethical Hedonism ). In the second place, it con- 
tains a fallacy, called in logic, '‘the Fallacy of Composi- 
tion.” The gist of the fallacy is that we first take a 
term distributively in the premisses, and then take it 
collectively in the conclusion. Take Mill’s syllogism : 
Happiness is a good. 

My happiness is a good to me, yours to you, 
his to him, &c. 

.%My happiness 4- your happiness -p his happiness 
•f &c. are a good to me-fyou-phim -f &c. 
i. e. the general happiness is a good to the 
aggregate of all persons. 

m 

Here, both the^happiiless and person are taken'distri- 
butively in the minor premiss, blit collectively in the 
conclusion. Therefore the reasoning commits the F'allacy 
of Composition. About Mill’s argument Frof. Muirhead 
has truly observed : “This is as though one were to 
argue ( to borrow Carlyle’s# famous comparison ), that 
because each pig desires for himself the greatest amount 
of a limited quantity of pigs’ wash, each necessarily desi- 
res the greatest quantity for every other or for all.” 

Mill’s argument contains another serious mistake. 
Neither the happinesses nor the persons are capable of 
being made into an aggregate. The aggregate of happi- 
«. nesses is no happiness, as the aggregate of persons is no 
person. For happiness, i. e. a pleasurable feeling, to be 
such, must be an actual state of feeling in some person’s 
mind ; but the aggregate of happinesses is no actual 
state of feeling in any body’s mind ; — it is a fiction of 
imagination and has no objective reality. So that 
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the aggregate of happinesses of all persons is not a good 
to ‘the aggregate of all persons A good must be some- 
thing real and so the person to whom it is a good. But 
in the present case both of them are fictions — non- 
entities. 

(ii) We have found above how MilPs logical proof 
has completely broken down and failed to effect a 
reconciliation between egoism and altruism. He has 
tried, next, to fill up the logical gap by means of the 
docrine of the ^^sanctions of morality." Hut this too has 
not fared better. With regard to this doctrine it may be 
observed, in words of Prof. Muirhead ^^to any but 
the hedonist the phrase ^^sanctions gf morality^^ is sus- 
piciously like a contraHiction in terms. Conduct which 
issues from regard for these sanctions is not morality, if 
by that we mean conduct which is morally approved. 
It may conform to a certain type and be externally in- 
distinguishable from good l^jpnduct, but it is not good. 
The man who is temperate because he desires the plea- 
sures of temperance ( whether these be earthly or 
heavenly, physical or social ) is, as Plato pointed out, 
temperate by reason of a kind of intemperance. Similar- 
ly, the man who is courageous from fear of the pains 
which will be the consequence of cowardice is courage- 
ous by reason of a kind of ^cowardice. Appeals to the* 
so-called moral sanction, i. e. to the pleasures of a good 
conscience ( or the pains of remorse ), as a motive to 
good conduct, appear, moreover, to involve an additional 
absurdity. The pleasure in question depends upon the 
at)proval of conscience, and this in turn depends on the 
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disinterestedness of the conduct, i. e. upon the exclu- 
sion of the idea of personal pleasure from the motive. 
To point therefore to the pleasure likely to result from 
such approval, as a reason for well-doing, is to suggest 
a motive which, if accepted, would render approval im- 
possible.*' f Elements of litliics, pp, 103 — 104 ). 

Apart from these difficulties involved in the doctrine 
there are some presuppositions upon which it is based. 

(i) It supposes that man is merely a feeling being, 
so that all the principles of his life are supplied by his 
sensibility, and all the motives to his actions are either 
desires for pleasure or aversions to pain. There is a self- 
regarding impulse in hinYand also an other-regarding im- 
pulse; but both these impulses coiMe from his sentient na- 
ture — they are sensuous imjmlses — they are sensibilities. 
So that man is entirely guided in his conduct by his sen- 
sibility. like the lower animals. Hence, as the sensibility 
of a beast can, to a considerable extent, be moulded and 
fashioned by subjecting it to external pressures, so by 
applying some external pressures as the sanctions to 
liuman nature it can be moulded and modified in such a 
wise as will make the antagonistic impulses ingrained 
in it harmonise with each other. This supposition is 
entirely wrong. We have found in the examination 
• into the nature of Desire and its relation to Reason 
( see, above, chap. II ) that man is both rational and 
sentient ] — the human self is a rational self acting and 
realising itself in and through all the facts of his life. So 
that whatever external pressures are brought to bear 
upon it, it reacts upon them, modifying them consistently 
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wilh itb own inherent nature and thereby making them 
the suitable means to its own development. In a sense 
there is nothing external to the self ; if there were any- 
thing wholly external to it, that could not, in any way, 
act upon and influence its nature. The possibility of 
action and reaction depends upon a community of 
nature ; and a community of nature is impossible where 
there is absolute externality or outsidedness. So that the 
so-called external sanctions are not really external. 
They were discovered by the rational beings like men 
and accepted by them as the effective means or aids to 
the development of their moral life. 

(2) Another presuppositioif, more^ or less involved 
in the preceding, is thfs : the human nature is supposed 
to be a mechanical and incoherent bundle of absolutely 
antagonistic impulses having no principle of unity or 
organisation behind them ; they are independent forces 
fighting with each other ii^the field of our conscious- 
ness for supremacy, and that one carries the laurels of 
victory which has by chance become the strongest. 
Such being the case, the antagonism between the selfish 
and the altruistic impulses will remain for ever irresolv- 
able unless there is a higher principle to resolve it ; and 
there being no such higher principle in human nature, 
the function of such resolution must be left to some . 
external forces as the sanctions. But it is forgotten that 
no amount of external force can harmonise the impulses 
which are by their nature absolutely antagonistic. 
Harmonisation implies affinity of nature ; and if there 
is no such affinity between the impulses, besides their 
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antagonism/ nothing can harmonise them. But such 
harmonisation is a fact ; in all highly developed minds 
the antagonistic impulses are found to be harmonised. 
So that the principle of harmonisation must be saught 
elsewhere. The truth is : There is a universal principle 
in man working under the limitations of his sensibility, 
striving to regain its own perfection b^" overcoming 
these limitations, i. e. by subduing the selfish and 
developing the altruistic side of him, and thereby gra- 
dually harmonising and uniting them with each other. 
Such principle is Reason which binds man with man, 
nay, with all beings and all things in tlie world. Here — 
in the sphere of Reason • a man is a perfectly disinteres- 
ted and benevolent spectator — does as he would be 
done by and loves others as himself. Tliere — in the 
sphere of sensibility — he is self-seeking -and acts ab- 
solutely regardless of the pleasures and pains of others. 

So far as to the logical ^jrad psychological defects of 
the doctine. It has now ifecome apparent that there is 
no possibility of any reasonable transition from egoism 
to altruism, as has been truly pointed out by Dr. Sidg- 
wick. Mill has admitted it with some reluctance. He 
has plainly told us tliat the altruistic impulse — the ‘Teel- 
ang for the happiness of mankind” — ^dn most individuals 

is much inferior in strength to their selfish feelings, and 

• 

is often wanting altogether.’^ If such be tlie case, it is 
practically admitted that man is guided in his conduct 
by only one principle, viz, his selfish impulse - that man 
is a pure egoist. Hence Mills internal sanction is a 
chimera, or at most an impotent force which can very 
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little help a nian in his effort to convert himself into a 
disinterested hedonist. MilPs external sanctions are 
likewise powerless. For, if there is nothing in human 
nature to respond to their call, — to their demands — they 
will be as without any effect as the seeds sown on a 
stony ground. How can merely external forces change 
the selfish nature of man so completely as to make it 
wholly disinterested, without effacing it altogether ? 
lienthan seemed to have fallen into a grievous mistake 
when he said, "I am a selfish man, as selfish as any man 
can be. But in me, somehow or other, so it happens, 
selfishness has taken the shape of benevolence.''" Such 
an absolute conversion, such fiU absolute obliteration, 
of human nature is inoonceivable, if we accept the hedo- 
nist's conception of it. 

Moreover, none of tlie so-called external sanctions 
touches the whole range of a man's conduct. There are 
conducts which always son^how or other slip through 
the meshes of these sanctions, and there are others 
which remain entirely outside the pale of them. There 
a man remains a pure egoist — there he is left free to 
seek his own pleasures without the least regard to the 
pleasures and pains of others. In conclusion, we must 
hold that the whole doctrine of the ‘'sanctions of 
morality” is untenable and even absurd. { For an ex-* 
haiistive treatment of this doctrine, see Prof. Sorley's 
Ethics of Naturalism, Part. I, Chap. Ill, and Dr. Sidg- 
wick’s Methods of Kthics, Bk. II, Chap. V. ) 

(iii) As we have found. Mill recognises, besides 
quantitative differences, qualitative differences among 
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pleasures. For instance, he regards the pleasures 
attached to the satisfaction of the higher or intellectual 
nature as qualitatively superior to those attached to the 
satisfaction of the lower or sensuous nature and subor- 
dinates the latter to the former. Pleasure^ indeed, is 
still the end ; but the “higher’" pleasure takes prece- 
dence over the "lower” irrespective of the amount of 
pleasant feeling that results." Or in other words, one 
pleasure is preferable to another, not because the former 
is ''greater"’ ( i. e.' more intense and durable I and the 
latter "less,’" but because the former is ‘diigher"" ( i. e. 
more excellent ) and the latter "lower."’ Hence to deter- 
mine the moral value 'of pleasure we must not refer 
only to its quantity^ but also to its quality ; and when it 
is lound that one pleasure has higher quality but less 
quantity, and anotlier lower quality but greater quantity, 
the preference should be given to the former, and not 
to the latter— i. e. quality ^lould always be allowed to 
override quantity. Again,‘Mill explains the qualitative 
superiority of the intellectual pleasures over the sensu- 
ous by basing it ultimately on the man’s sense of dig- 
nity — on his superior nature which is nothing but what 
is constituted by his intellect, sentiments &c, and by 
virtue of which he is susceptible of higher pleasures. 
This admission practically amounts to the abandonment 
of the hedonistic standard ; because, it is no longer the 
quantity of pleasure, but its quality — its excellence or 
worihiness—ih^t constitutes the true criterion of mora- 
lity. But we may push the point still further and say 
that the ultimate standard of morality is not even the 
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excellence or worthiness of pleasures, but that which 
determines that excellence, and this being the higher 
nature of man we should thoroughly investigate it in 
order to find out the element that constitutes the true 
criterion. 

Another difficulty arising out of Mill's admission is : 
How can we place pleasures in any precise order of 
desirability ? How can we ascertain that one pleasure 
is more desirable than another ? We have to take into 
account both quantity and quality. But quality is 
heterogeneous with quantity, and cannot, therefore, be 
reduced to it ; quality cajinot be measured by, and 
estimated against quantity. If tfiis be %o, it is not always 
easy, or even possible, *to determine which one of two 
pleasures is more desirable than the other. Suppose, 
one pleasure is not far inferior to another in quality, but 
far outweighs it in quantity, which one is preferable f 
Tlie former f Then, you \^timate the differeime in 
quality against the difference in quantity ; and one ma)^ 
ask, what is the standard of your estimation ? The 
standard, if there is any, must be homogeneous with 
both quality and quantity, which is absurd. The latter ? 
The difficulties are exactly the same. Similar is the case 
with sums of pleasures. There is an additional difficulty 
here ; Pleasures possessing different qualities are hetero- 
geneous, and therefore, cannot be summed up ; for sum- 
mation is possible only when the things summed up are 
homogeneous. Hence, if MilPs admission is accepted, 
there cannot be any scale of desirabilitv as w^ell as any 
sums of pleasures. 
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To get rid of the former class of difficulties Mill has 
resorted to the verdicts of the experts, i. e. those who 
are competently acquainted with both the pleasures. 
But the difficulties cannot really be resolved in this way ; 
because, to have any worth, the verdicts must be reason- 
able, i. e. based upon some true criterion ; and this 
criterion being, as suggested by Mill, nothing but the 
sense of dignity, the nature of this “dignity” should be 
carefully investigated in order to ascertain the precise 
nature of that criterion. So that the ultimate court of 
appeal is not the verdict, but some other thing upon 
which the verdict is based, — the consciousness of the 
dignity of man as man, i. e. as a rational being. So that 
we find that Mill’s utilitarianism 'is a crude and inco- 
herent jumbling of pure hedonism and rationalism. It 
contains an element of pure hedonism, because it is 
directly based upon that conception of human nature 
which regards it as absolut /iy sensuous and therefore, as 
capable of only one kind of desire, viz, desire for plea- 
sure. It contains an element of rationalism in so far as 
it suggests that the ultimate criterion of right and wrong 
is not mere quantity of pleasure, but its excellence or 
worthiness which is conditioned by the higher or rational 
nature of man. The former view he inherited from his 
predecessors, the Epicureans> Hume, Bentham and James 
Mill,^and the latter was suggested to him by his truly 
moral enthusiasm. But he failed to reconcile these two 
apparently antagonistic elements in his doctrine, but 
only laid them side by side. 

(iv) But Mill's inconsistency is no evidence against 
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Hedonism itself. The distinction of pleasure in quality 
lias not been adopted by later utilitarians ~e. g. Dr. 
Sidgwick and Dr. Bain. The decided opinion of the 
latter is that ( Mill ) ought to have resolved all the 
so-called nobler or higher pleasures into the single cir- 
cumstance of including, with the agent^s pleasure, the 
pleasure of others.’^ ( Baines J. S. Mill : a criticism, 
p. 113 ). It is therefore necessary to consider whether 
there are really qualitative differences among pleasures ; 
and if we can show that there are really such differen- 
ces, it will positively go against the theory of Hedonism. 
For that purpose we should consider the following 
points : — 

We have already found ( see, above, chap. II ), that 
pleasure is invariably the consequence of the satis- 
faction, either of an impulse, or of a desire. The former 
kind of satisfaction gives plea^ire which is simple, im- 
mediate and purely sensuous. This kind of agreeable 
feeling may be called sensuous pleasurCy or simply plea- 
sure ; it simply appeals to the sensibility of man which 
he shares with the lower animals, and therefore may 
also be called anwial pleasure. But the satisfaction of 
a desire gives pleasure which is more complex, more 

reflective or intellectual, because the desire is formed 

* 

by the activity of reason upon an animal impulse, and 
in its satisfaction the self thinks itself as more or less 
realised, as having more or less attained its end. Desire 
being thus distinctively human, the pleasure arising from 
it§ satisfaction is likewise so. So that this kind of agree- 

10 
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able feelip^ should be put under a different category^ 
and has been described by some as happiJicss. But 
desires are not all alike. They belong to different ^Yini- 
verses/’ i. e. different stages of character which deter- 
mine their nature. These differences among desires are 
qualitative like tliose among the ^'universes.''^ Just as 
there are qualitative distinctions among desires^ so there 
are qualitative distinctions among the pleasures arising 
out of their satisfactions, i. e. the attainments of the 
desired objects. Thus, the feelings attending the satis- 
faction of the desires for ioo(k money, fame, cScc. are 
very different from those following upon the satisfaction 
of the desires for knowledge, morality and i>iety ; the 
feelings of animal enjoyment arc very different from 
those that arise from the poetic and religious emotions ; 
the feelings resulting from the satisfaction of the selfish 
desires are widely different from those that arise from 
the due discharge of duties^/ It is true that the satis- 
factions of all desires noble and base are self-satis' 
factions—that all hapincss is the feeling of self-realized- 
ness. But, yet, in all instances, exactly the same self is 
not realised ; what are really realised in them are the 
passing phases of the self going through a process of 
development. The feelings attending the satisfaction 
of the desires belonging to the higher phases of the self 
have been called by Carlyle blessedness rather than 
happiness, ( see. Sartor Resartus, Bk IT, chap, ix ) ; 
and the feelings flowing from the satisfaction of the 
highest phase of the self — the pliase in which the self 
thinks itself wholly reconciled and united to the Infinite 
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Self, have been called ^"'bliss*' ( dnandam ) by the Hindu 
sages. 

Thus we find that pleasure, or move properly the 
seusuous or animal pleasure belongs to the sentient self 
and happiness, in its different forms^ to the total self— 
the rational self realising itself in and through the sen- 
tient self. It is now evident that pleasures differ from 
one another in quality. But. stilly it may be contended 
that pleasures qua pleasures have no qualitative differen- 
ces ; tliey all are alike in quality ;* only the objects 
which produce them have such differences. So that it 
is necessary to show that pleasures are inseparable from 
their objects, ^ 

Pleasure as a state* of feeling is merely an element — 
a part — in a total state of consciousness present in the 
mind at a particular time. Pleasure cannot^ therefore, 
exist by itself as a separate entity. It is related to the 
intellectual and volitional elements which also form part 
of that total state. As being an effect^ pleasure has 
conditions without which it cannot exist, and when 
separated from these conditions, it becomes an abstrac- 
tion — a non-entity. As Prof. Green has truly observed : 
^^pleasure as feeling, in distinction from its conditions 
which are not feelings^ cannot ])e conceived.'' This is 
an important psychological truth. What theji^ are the, 
contents of that total state of which the felt pleasure is 
an element ? The idea of the desired object, the attain- 
ment of which gives the pleasure, is one of the impor- 
tant contents, the other contents being those ideas that 
are revoked by the idea of the object through associa 
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tion, as well as those which were passing through our 
mind before the object presented itself to our conscious- 
ness. 'I'hus the total object before our consciousness is 
this comple.x of thoughts and images. If this be so, it 
is evident that pleasure forms only a part, and even a 
subordinate, though a very intense and vivid, part of 
the whole state. It has a significance in so far as it is a 
part, i. e. related to the wliole, and loses that signi- 
ficance altogether when separated from that whole. 
The nature of the whole state determines the nature of 
the pleasure ; change the nature of the former, the na- 
ture of the latter is also changed. So that a pleasure 
forming part of a particirtar comple.v mental state has a 
unique character which is not possessed b)' any other 
complex mental state. Hence pleasure and the object 
giving rise to that pleasure, the idea of which forms the 
most important element of a total mental state, are 
inseparable. 

The above consideratioTis conclusively prove tiiat 
pleasures really differ in quality ; and this conclusion 
subverts the theory of Hedonism. 

(v) We have already found that if we once admit 
any qualitative difference among pleasures, any calculus 
of them becomes impossible, and the phrases — “a sum 
of pleasures,” "the greatest pleasure or happiness,” “the 
greatest amount of happiness,” &c. become meaning 
less, unless by the first is meant "a series of pleasures" 
and by the second and the third "the most intense plea- 
sure felt at a particular time”. There is another diffi- 
culty involved in the hedonistic doctrine, “If then 
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desire is only for pleasures, i. e. for an enjoyment or 
feeling of pleasure, we are simply the victim of words 
wlien we talk of desire for a sum of pleasures, much 
more when we take the greatest imaginable sum to be 
the most desired. We are confusing a sum of pleasures 
as connected and combined in thought, with a sum of 
pleasures as felt or enjoyed, which is a non-entity.” 
( Prof. GreeiPs Prolegomena to Ethics, p. 236 ). We 
are apt to think that a sum of pleasures, is pleasure ; but 
it is not really so. A sum of pleasures, if it has any 
meaning at all, means ‘^a contemplated series of plea- 
sures”. But a desire for such a series is not a desire for 
pleasure, i. e. an actual state of feeling*; there is no such 
thing as a feeling of a* series of pleasures. So that a 
desire tor a contemplated series of pleasures is a desire 
for something else than pleasure, which contradicts the 
very foundation of the hedonistic doctrine that pleasure 
is the only desirable thing, ^ain, if we mean by ^^the 
greatest sum of pleasures^' the most intense present 
pleasure, then we abandon the utilitarian stand-point 
and fall back upon that of the egoistic Hedonist. Be- 
sides this, there is an ambiguity in the phrase --“the 
greatest ( sum of ) happiness of the greatest number^L 
It is evident that a desire for such a sum is not a desire 
for pleasure on the part of the person who entertains 
it, but a desire for producing pleasures in others. Hence, 
the ultimate good for man is not pleasure, but something 
else, which is equivalent to abandoning the hedonistic 
stand- point. 

Of course it is not denied that the common people 
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are apt to think that what they ordinarily desire is a 
sum of pleasures, or more precisely, the i^reatest sum of 
pleasures ; and ev^en many Ihounlitful writers adhere to 
^*the notion that the deliberate desire for what is ^rood 
on the whole is equivalent to desire for a j^reatest 
possible quantity of pleasure.’’ But on closer examina- 
tion we find that what they reallv desire is a coutiiiuons 
state of happiness or eiijoyable existence. But a continu- 
ous state of hajApiness is not constituted bv a sum or 
series of pleasures. In fact, a sum or series of pleasures 
is not enjoyable as a sum or series at all ; we can enjoy 
only a specific feelin^' of pleasure at a time, and before 
we come to enjoY the following' feelim^^ the preceding 
one passes away. “In truth a maiPs leference to his 
own true hapi)incss is a reference to the objects which 
chiefly interest him, and has its controlling power on 
that account. More strictly, it is a reference to an 
ideal state of well-being/^a state in which he shall be 
satisfied ; but the c)bjects of the man's chief interests 
supply the filling of that ideal state. I'lie idea of such 
a state, indeed, neither is, nor is conceived as being, 
fully realisable by us. The objects of which we contem- 
plate the attainment as necessary to its fulfilment are 
not contemplated as completely fulfilling it. In our 
contemplation of them as truly good the forecast of an 
indefinable Better is always present. But in any consi- 
deration of true happiness which is other than the vague 
discontent of the sated or baffled voluptuary, the cons 
ciousness of objects which we are seeking to realise, of 
ideas to which we are trying to give effect, holds the 
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first place. Just because we wish for the attainment of 
such objects, we are unliappy till we attain them ; and 
thus, owing the difficulty of mentally articulating 
them, we are apt U) lumj) them in our thoughts as happi- 
ness. But they do not consist in pleasures, The ideas 
of them, which wc arc seeking to realise, are not ideas 
of pleasures. * ^ . In short, it is the realisation of 

those objects in which we arc mainly interested, not the 
succession of enjoyments which we shall experience in 
realising them, that forms the definite content of our 
idea of true happiness, so far as it has such content at 
all,” ( Ibid, p. 244 ). 

From the al)ove consrdenftions we conclude that 

t 

Utilitarianism as propounded by Hume, Bentharn and 
Mill is full of logical inconsistencies and psychological 
defects, and has therefore completely broken down as an 
unsound ethical doctrine. 

(2) national Util^arianism Being dis- 
satisfied with Mill’s reasonings to effect a reconciliation 
between egoism and altruism between the interests of 
the individual and those of all human beings, or even of 
all sentient creatures, Dr. Sidgwick has tried to reconcile 
them in another way. lie supposes that the claim of 
Universalistic Hedonism can be proved exactly in the 
same way as that of Egoistic Hedonism. His stand- , 
point is also hedonistic ; he also maintains that the ulti- 
mate good of man is pleasure, and that the pleasure of 
the individual is as legitimate as that of all human 
beings ; but he differs from Mill and other hedonists in 
that the method to bridge over the gap is not psycho- 
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logical, as held by them, but logical The appeal to mere 
sensibility — to the merely natural feeling of sympathy — 
*‘the feeling of regard to the pleasures and pains of 
others,’^ is ineffective, because the two opposing impulses 
of human nature will never come to any terms if they 
are left to themselves, and therefore the problem of 
reconciliation will remain for ever insoluable. The pro- 
per method is to appeal to Reason — the higher principle 
in man in order to see where lies the real reconciliation. 
Consequently he proceeds to prove the rationality of 
Utilitarianism ; and for this reason his theory is called 
Rational U tilitarianisni. 

His arguments are 'the following : “If the Egoist 
strictly confines himself to stating his conviction that he 
ought to take his own happiness or pleasure as his 
ultimate end, there seems no opening for any line of 
reasoning to lead him to Universalistic Hedonism as a 
first principle ; it cannot be q^roved that the difference 
between his own happiness and another’s happiness is 
not for him all-important In this case all that the uti- 
litarian can do is to effect as far as possible a reconcilia- 
tion between the two principles, by expounding to the 
Egoist the sanctions of rules deduced from the univer- 
salistic principle — i. e. the pleasures and pains that may 
be expected to accrue to the Egoist himself from their 
observation and violation respectively. It is obvious 
that such an exposition has no tendency to make him 
accept the greatest happiness of the greatest number as 
his ultimate end ; but only as a means to the end of his 
own happiness. It is therefore totally different from a 
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Universalistic Hedonism. When, however, the 
Egoist puts forward, implicitly or explicitly, the propoBi* 
tion that his happiness or pleasure is Good, not only for 
him but from the point of view of the Universe ^ — as 
( e. g. ) by saying that nature designed him to seek his 
own happiness, — it then becomes relevant to point out 
to him that his happiness cannot be a more important 
part of Good, taken universally, than the equal happi- 
ness of any otlier person. And thus, starting with his 
own principle, he may be brought to accept Universal 
happiness or pleasure as that which is absolutely and 
without qualification Good or Desirable : as an end, 
therefore, to which tlie action of a reasonable agent as 
such ought to be diredted.’’ ( Methods of Ethics, pp. 
420 — 21 ). 

After proving the rationality of Utilitarianism in this 
way he proceeds to expound tliose regulative principles 
which form the bases of the of good both 

individual and universal, (i) In so far as the distribution 
of the individual good is concerned, it is necessary to 
make appeal to a rational principle. The appeal to the 
mere sensibility is useless, or even misguiding, The 
sensibility will guide us to the enjoyment of the plea- 
sures of the moments. It is a blind principle — it has no 
foresight — it is unable to , look forward through the 
present into the future — it does not even know the 
future — it is entirely confined to the satisfaction of the 
moment. So that if we are guided by it, we shall rest 
content with the momentary pleasures — we shall be 
pure hedonists like the Charvakists and the Cyrenaics, 


II 
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"Eat, drink and be merry” will be the sole motto of our 
life. In short, we shall live a life no better than that of 
a beast. But our reason tells us that our good is not 
the pleasure of the moment, but of our total life ; — it is 
“a good on the whole”. To the eyes of reason a parti- 
cular moment has no more value than any other 
moment ; we ought to have “impartial concern for all 
parts of our conscious life” ; '• Hereafter as such is to be 
regarded neither Jess nor more than now.’’ “It is not, 
of course, meant that the good of the (present may not 
reasonably be preferred to that of the future on account 
of its greater certainty : or, again a week ten years 

r 

hence may not be more important to us tlian a week 
now through an increase in our rneans or capacities of 
happiness. All that the principle affirms is that the 
mere difference of priority and posteriority in time is 
not a reasonable ground for having more regard to the 
consciousness of one mom5,'ht than to that of another. 
The form in which it practically presents itself to most 
men is "that a smaller present good is not to be pre- 
ferred to a greater future good. * * * The com- 

monest view of the principle would no doubt be that 
the present pleasure or happiness is reasonably to be 
foregone with the view of obtaining greater pleasure 
or happiness hereafter.’’ ( Ibid. p. 381 ). This rational 
principle which bids us be impartial with regard to the 
selection of moments in our life and thus guides us in 
the distribution of our own individual good is Prudence 
or Rational self-love. 

(2) So far we have confined ourselves to the consi- 
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deration of the ^^good on the whole’' of a single indivi- 
dual only. But the individual good is not the only 
good which we ought to desire ; there is another kind 
of good, viz, the Universal good including the goods of 
all individual human— or sentient — existences, which 
also our reason declares desirable. ^‘And here again, 
just as in the former case^ by considering the relation 
of the integrant parts to the whole and to each other^ 
we may obtain the self-evident principle that the good 
of any one individual is of no .more importance, from 
the point of view of the Universe, than the good of any 
other ; unless, that is, there are special ground for 
believing that more good is likdy to be realized in the 
one case than in the other. And as rational beings we 
are bound to aim at good generally — so far as we recog- 
nise it as attainable by our efforts — not merely at this 
or that part of it ; we can only evade the conviction of 
this obligation by denying tV^rt there is any such univer- 
sal good.’* ( Ibid, p. 382 ). Thus we find that our own 
individual good and the universal good are what we 
ought to desire at the same time and in the same sense. 
The true way to the reconciliation of egoism with 
altruism — of the individual good with the universal 
good — is here also not psychological, but logical. The 
mere sensibility cannot bridge over the gulf lying 
between the antagonistic impulses of our nature. It is 
reason which fills up the gap and bids us be impartial 
with regard to the distribution, not only of our indivi- 
dual good but also of the universal good. As in the 
former reference all the moments of our life should be 
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regarded a» equally valuable, so in the latter all the 
individuals ought to be considered as equally important. 
This rational principle that “one is morally bound to 
regard the good of any othe^, individual as much as 
one’s own* which guides us in the distribution of plea- 
sure between ourselves and others is '‘the abstract 
principle of the duty of Betievolence" . Prudence and 
Benevolence are thus the two rational principles which 
guide the processes of distribution of the individual and 
universal good respectively. 

( 3 ) But a closer examination into 'the nature of 
Prudence and Heiievolence shows that they are not 
sufficient by themselves'to guide us in the precise distri- 
bution of happiness. These principles declare that all 
the competing moments of our life, or all the competing 
individuals have absolutely equal importance, and so 
absolutely equal claim to happiness. But this is not 
true. On closer scrutiny i:5me moments or some indivi- 
duals are found to be more important and consequently 
to have more claim than others, by reason of their larger 
or pecular capacity for pleasure. The strict “impartia- 
lity'’ demanded by Prudence and Benevolence should 
be enlightened and modified by the sense of higher Jus- 
tice which teaches us that the true “impartiality’' does 
not exclude “inequality'* but includes it, and consists 
ki satisfyiiig the demands of the competitors in strict 
acco^ance with their merits. The impartiality dem- 
anded by Justice is that impartiality which we should 
show when the competitors have equal merits ; and 
whidi' dioes Jwt induce us to ignore the greater merit in 
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favour of the less. So that to attain the "greatest happi- 
ness’' we must eschew “the strict literal impartiality’’ 
required by the principles of Prudence and Benevolence, 
and guide ourselves by the enlightened impartiality of 
Justice. ‘‘Instead of depressing the maximum to a 
rigid average, by distributing the “greatest happiness" 
equally among the ‘‘greatest number" of moments or 
of individuals, the principle of Justice directs us to aim 
at tlie greatest total happiness, or the greatest happiness 
"on the whole’’, whether in our own experience or in 
that of the race.’’ ( Prof. J. Seth’s “A study of Ethical 
Principles", pp. 114—15 ).^ 

In this way, Dr. Sidgwick thinks, ,he has been able 
to subvert Egoistic iiedonism in its pure form, and 
substitute Universalistic Hedonism in its place. He has 
also been led to abandon “the doctrine of Psychologi- 
cal Hedonism and to recognise the existence of ‘ disin- 
terested” or “extra-regardif^ impulse to action, not 
directed towards the agent’s pleasure.’’ In fact as re- 
gards the Psychological basis of etliics he agrees much 
more with Butler than Mill. He has thus tried to recon- • 
cile Hedonism and Intuitionism, i. e. he has tried to 
found Hedonism on an intuitional basis. In this connec- 
tion he expresses himself thus : “And this led me to 
reconsider mv relation to Intuitional Ethics. The» 
strength and vehemence of Butler’s condemnation of 
pure Utilitarianism, in so cautious a writer, naturally 
impressed me much. And I had myself become, as I 
had to admit to myself, an Intuitionist to a certain ex- 
tent. For the supreme rule of aiming at the general 
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happiness, as I had come to see, must rest on a funda- 
mental moral intuition, if I was to recognise it as bind- 
ing at all. And in reading the writings of the earlier 
English Intuitionists, More and Clarke, I found the 
axiom I required for my Utilitarianism [ that a rational 
agent is bound to aim at Universal Happiness ], in one 
form or another, holding a prominent place.'^ 

Criticism : — (i) Dr. Sidgwick maintains that ^‘the 
rationality of self-regard is as undeniable as the rationa- 
lity of self-sacrifice'' — egoism is as reasonable as altru- 
ism — Rational Self love and Benevolence are two forms 
of the same principle, viz, reason. But it is also undeni- 
able that self-regard is not always coincident with self- 
sacrifice ; there are numerous instances of conflict 
between the egoistic and altruistic impulses. Now, the 
most important question is : is such conflict apparent or 
real ? Is there any real point of agreement between 
these two impulses, i. e. ar^‘ these two impulses really 
two forms of the same principle, or are they really 
antagonistic, though found to be coincident in some 
instances ? Dr, Sidgwick seems to be vacillating in his 
reply. But his decided opinion seems to be that our 
prwiary good is our own happiness, and only in a secon- 
dary way we come to know that the happiness of others 
is also our good ; that as this secondary good cannot 
be more desirable than the primary, we are bound still 
to regard our own happiness as the supreme good. 
Hence there is, according to him, a certain contradic- 
tion in the final recommendations of reason it com- 
mands us. in the first place, to seek our own greatest 
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happiness, and in the second place^ the greatest happi- 
ness of others. In reply to the question, is this contra- 
diction apparent or real ? Dr. Sidgwick observes that 
^'practical reason would still impel us decisively to the 
performance of duty in the more ordinary cases in 
which what is recognised as duty is in harmony with 
self-interest properly understood. But in rarer cases of 
a recognised conflict between self-interest and duty, 
practical reason^ being divided against itself, would cease 
to be a motive on either side ; the conflict would have 
to be decided by the comparative predominance of one 
or other of two groups of npn-rational impulses.'^ ( Me- 
thods of ethics, p. 508 ). ThusVe fiivi that the contra- 
dictory assertions of reason — '"the Dualism of Practical 
reason" as called by him — are left unexplained and 
therefore unreconciled. 

(2) With reference to the conception of the supreme 
good his theory is a crude and. curious blending of Hedo- 
nism and Rationalism. The ultimate nature of good, 
he holds, is determined by sensibility, because pleasure 
or happiness satisfies only the sensible side of human 
nature, the enjoyment of pleasure being possible with- 
out any need of reason to constitute it ; while the 
desirableness of good is proved by appealing to the 
other side, viz, reason. Tlvis reason is held to declare • 
the desirableness of a good which is non-rationaL Now 
the question is : can such non-rational good satisfy 
reason 9 Is it at all possible for reason to declare some- 
thing to be good for human nature which is no good for 
itself 9 To this question his answer seems ambiguous. 
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He holds indeed that pleasure means “desirable cons- 
ciousness”. But so long as we remember the distinction 
between the desired and the desirable, “we cannot sup- 
pose that the rational soul, in presenting a desirable cons- 
ciousness on its own part as involved in ultimate good, 
presents it simply as so much pleasure. The very fact 
that it asks for a consciousness which is desirable or 
should be desired, shows that it cannot satisfy itself with 
that which every one naturally desires, but of which for 
that reason no one can think as what he should desire. 
The presentation of an object as one that should be 
desired implies that it is not desired as a pleasure by the 
person to whom it, so presents itself. A man may speak 
significantly of another person’s pleasure as desirable, 
but not of his own. The desirableness of a pleasure 
must always express its relation to some one else than 
the person desiring the enjoyment of the pleasure. Thus 
to suppose a consciousness be at once desired as a 
pleasure and contemplated as desirable by the same 
person, is a contradiction. * * * When we are told, 

therefore, that ultimate good is desirable consciousness 
or pleasure for all sentient beings, we reply that though 
it may be sought as pleasure for all sentient beings, it 
cannot be sought as his own pleasure by one who also 
. contemplates it as the consciousness desirable for him- 
self. The description of ultimate good as pleasure, and 
the description of it as desirable ( not desired ) cons- 
ciousness, are incompatible descriptions, so far as they 
are descriptions of a state of being which the rational 
soul seeks as its own.” ( Green’s Prolegomena to Ethics, 
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pp ). VVe therefore conclude that pleasure or 

happiness cannot. be regarded as the ultimate good for 
human nature as a whole ; it may form a part, not the 
whole of it. 

(3) Dr. Sidgwick’s real difficulty arises out of his 
false conception about the true nature of the self. He 
has emphasized the distinction between its two sides — 
sensibility and reason — but has overlooked or ignored 
their relation. Human nature is not a merely mechani- 
cal bundle of distinct and antagonistic *elements. There 
is unity back of the distinction. The real and concrete 
self is neither merely .sentient, nor merely rational — it is 
a rational principle that uses .S^nsibiHty as the means 
through which it maintains and realises itself, and there- 
by marches towards a goal — a state of its own perfection. 
So that the supreme good is not shnply pleasure, but a 
state of perfection of human nature in which reason and 
sensibility are finally and fof ever reconciled, and which, 
therefore, does not exclude pleasure, but includes it ; — 
it is a state which is perfectly rational and at the same 
time conspicuous by the presence of everlasting joy and 
contentment. ( Sec chapters II and VI of this Book ). 


12 



CHAPTER V. 

Standard as Perfection. 

I. UTILITARIANISM ( New form ) 

iO Application of Evolution to Morals ;~ 

Although the idea of Evolution was often applied to the 
moral life by the ancient writers, yet it has been given 
a prominent place only in recent times. It was applied 
by Hegel and Comte to explain the moral and religious 
life, the origin of government and the world ; and after- 
wards by Lamarck, Darwin and others to the oil^in 
of species ; and in the most recent times by H. Spencer, 
Sir L. Stephen and others to the origin of society, govern- 
ment, moral ideas and institutions &c. But when we 
»- 

apply this idea to morals, we should keep two points 
quite apart : (i) Wiij may study our moral life from 

the point of view of its history ; we may describe the 
successive stages through which the moral life of indivi- 
duals and nations had passea in the course of years or 
ages — the process by which our moral ideas and institu- 
tions had grown and developed in course of time, and 
thus find out the direction of its evolution — the end to- 
wards which the whole process is marching : Or (2) we 
may study it from the point of view of its ideal ; we 
may consider the moral life itself, in its very nature, a 
process of development which involves an ideal in the 
realisation and attainment of which its full significance 
consists j — our actual moral life may fall far short of 
the ideal, yet its true moral worth consists in our effort 
to gradually attain it and is measured by the degree of 
our success in attaining it. The former is the function 
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of Moral History, or the History of moral ideas and 
institutions, the latter is the function of Ethics or the 
rheorv of morality. The former inquiry is scientific. 
the latter is philosophical. The Evolutionary theory of 
Ethics, therefore, means that there is a standard or ideal 
of character, and that the meanmg of the moral life con- 
sists in the gradual approximation to that type 

But we can take two views of, or rather two distinct 
ways of interpretini2^, the process of evolution. Every 
process of evolution has a beg^inning, intermediate stages, 
and an end. The developing thing starts from a certain 
point, passes through successive stages of higher and 
higher complexity towards* a gcfal. But eenerally what 
we actually perceive is neither the beginning nor the 
end, but the intervening stages — the actual process. 
Take, for example, the evolution of the animal species. 
Here we are unable to discover the absolute beginning 
of the species — the lowest animal form ; nor are we able 
to know the goal — ihe highest form of animal life. What 
we actually know are the intermediate forms of animal 
lite. The case is exactly the same with our moral life. 
We do not know the lowest form of the moral life, for it 
is hidden in obscurity ; nor do we know, or form a clear 
conception of a perfectly developed moral life. We only 
know the process— the intermediate stages of the moral 
life. But, yet, to explain this process we must go either 
to the beginning, or to the end or goal. Hence there 
are two possible ways of interpreting the moral life, it 
we adopt the theory of development. We may explam 
it by reference to its beginnings or to its end. 
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H. Spencer and others, who have applied the idea 
of evolution to morals, have tried to explain the process 
reference to the beginning. This seems to be the most 
natural method. For all sciences explain phenomena 
by reference to their causes and modes of operation. If 
we want to explain the moral phenomena scientifically, 
we must explain them by their causes ; and these causes 
ultimately are to be saught in the needs of savages, or 
even in the struggles of the lower animals. Only in 
this way we can trace the causes that have been in 
operation throughout the development of the moral life. 
This method, therefore, does not inquire into the end, 
because it holds that sucli an inquiry would be useless 
and fruitless in most cases. ' 

(2) Modifications introduced into Hedo- 
nism by tlie application of Evolution 

It is very important to notice the points of divergence 
between the older and the newer horn of Hedonism. 
There is essentially no difference with regard to the 
nature of the ultimate good or end of life. This is. in 
both cases, the same, viz, pleasure or happiness. The 
real points of divergence exist with regard to the pre- 
suppositions and the method of the two forms. 

{a) The older form rests upon an erroneous concep 
tion of human nature, both in respect of its internal 
constitution, and its external relations. The presupposi- 
tions which it makes regarding that are : — 

(i) It maintains that society is a mechanical aggre- 
gate of individuals like inorganic matter which is a 
mechanical aggregate of molecules or atoms, thus 
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coceiving the relation between the individual and society 
to be merely mechanical and external. ( see, above, 
Chap. Ill of this Hook, — Hobbism ) 

(ii) Like the individuals that constitute society, the 

pleasures or happinesses are conceived hojnoffencous 
but distinct units. Like fixed and equal individuals, we 
have fixed and equal "lots’" of pleasure or happiness. 
^^We must conceive of hap])iness” ( according to this 
theory ^‘as a kind of emotional currency, capable of 
l)eing calculaH^d and distributed in "'dots'" which have a 
certain definite value independently of any special taste 
of the individual. ' l"ains and pleasures can be 

handed about like pieces of money, ai^l we have simply 
to calculate how to ga*m a maximum of pleasure and a 
minimum of pain." ( Sir Leslie Stephen, Science of 
Ethics, p. 360 ). 

(iii) The individuals that constitute society, like the 
atoms that constitute inorganic matter, are regarded 
relatively cojisiant, and likewise is the society looked 
at as on tlie whole static or unchangeable. It is true 
that certain variations mostly due to the circumstances 
of birth and education they are found to undergo ; but 
these variations being accidental, they remain relatively 
constant on the aggregate. 

(i\d The main feature^; of pleasure or happiness 
which is the ultimate end of the moral life are regarded 
as /^.rcd', inasmuch as they are held to be relative only 
to the capacities of individuals in so far as they are 
static or unchangeable. In other words, as the constitu- 
tion of human nature is regarded by this theory as 
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essentially fixed and unchangeable, so pleasure or happi- 
ness, which is relative to that constitution is regarded 
equally fixed and unchangeable at least in its main fea- 
tures. 

These presuppositions of the older theory are held 
by the newer to be erroneous. For the ‘^atomic theory'" 
of human nature and happiness the doctrine of Evolu- 
tion has substituted the organic. The true conception 
of society, according to the latter, is that it is an or- 
ganism, and that individuals are essential and integral 
members of it. ‘^Man is a social being"'. Human nature 
is inconceivable when divested of its social relations — 
it becomes an abstraction — a non-entity - when divorced 
from society. Hence the relaticfn between the indivi- 
dual and society is not merely mechanical and external 
but organic and internal, \ See, *the relation of Indivi- 
dual to Society'^ in the sequel ). 

Again, this organic conception of society involves 
the conception that it is not unchangeable like a piece 
of inorganic matter ; but like all other organisms it gro- 
ws and developes by its reaction upon its environment, 
and thus passes through stages of greater and greater 
complexity, differentiating itself gradually into very 
various subdivisions or groups and at the same time 
integrating them all and a^l the constituent members 
thereof with one another by a closer and closer bond 
of connection. The most important result of the social 
evolution is that, like the different parts of the physical 
organism, the different individuals become more and 
more dependent upon one another, so that the nature 
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o[ each is wholly determined by his relations to others. 
''Society, in facV' says Sir Leslie Stephen, "is a struc- 
ture which by its nature implies a certain fixity in the 
distribution and relations of classes. Each man is found 
with a certain part of the joint framework, which is 
made of flesh and blood instead of bricks or timber, 
but which is not the less truly a persistent structure.'’' 
( Science of Ethics, p. 31 ). 

These conceptions about the nature of society and 
its relation to individuals considerably modify the 
theory of pleasure. Pleasure is dependent, not upon the 
constitution of a man regarded as a distinct and isolated 
individual, but upon the "or§fanic bjilance'' of his ins- 
tincts or impulses that*is determined by his relations to 
society. ''Pleasure is not a separate thing, indepen- 
dently of his special organisation, * * Each ins- 

tinct, for example, must have its turn, and their respec- 
tive provinces must be determined by the general organic 
balance. We may undoubtedly point out that certain 
modes of conduct produce pain, and others pleasure ; 
and this is a pnma-facie reason at least, for avoiding 
one and accepting the other. Hut, again, some pains 
imply a remedial process, while others imply disease ; 
and the conduct which increases them may therefore 
either be wise or foolish in fhe highest degree.^’ (Science 
of Ethies, P. 395 ), 

In a similar way, the fact of evolution of society 
necessitates a modification of our conception of happi- 
ness. "As long as we are content to look upon human 
nature as consisting of unchanging modes of activity, and 
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as havins^ constant susceptibilities lor pleasure and pain, 
we may adopt the increase of pleasure and diminution 
of pain as our aim even in conduct which has a distant 
end in view. Hut the case is altered when we take 
account of the fact that man’s actions and sensibilities 
are subject to indefinite modification. Pleasure, as we 
have seen, is dependent upon the state of conscious 
apprehension and activity at any moment. By itself 
it is not a possible object of pursuit. We alwaN's aim 
at some end which can be expressed in objective terms : 
although we may aim at certain objects rather than 
others simply on account of their ])leasurable accom- 
paniment. It may happen, however, that a kind of 
object or action which is pleasurable at one time may 
become painful at another time, and that what is now 
painful may cease to be so and may bemome pleasant. 
In this case our action, if it aims at pleasure, would have 
to be entirely changed, our ])ractical ethics would need 
to be revised and reversed. xVnd, although no sudden 
alteration of this kind ever takes place, the theory of 
evolution shows that a gradual modification of the sort 
does go on.^' ( Prof. Sorley, Etthics of Naturalism, 

p- 233 )• 

The fnethod of the old Utilitarianism is equally ob- 
jectionable. It is empirical.^ Morality is mere generali- 
sation from collection of facts as regards the best means 
of producing the greatest surplus of pleasure, the 
evolutionists, on the other hand, maintain that morality 
is the essential condition of the health and efticicncy 
of the social organism. The moral rules are nothing but 
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general statements of the most important properties of 
the social organism — those properties which maintain its 
health. Hence the moral rules are justified, not on the 
ground that they are found by experience to be con- 
ducive to the greatest happiness to ourselves and others, 
but on the ground that they are necessary to the health 
and efficiency of the organism. This is the real difference 
between the utilitarian and the evolutionist standard. 
The former is the happiness^ the latter is the healthy of 
society. 

But ultimately these two ends are coincident. The 
health of society is valuable, because it is the condition 
of its happiness. So that as far as tj^e ultimate end is 
concerned; there is iib difference between evolutionary 
ethics and Hedonism. The difference exists with regard 
to the proximate end, ^^The end is happiness, but that 
is best attained by keeping it in the background, and 
fixing attention upon the conditions.'^’ Thus the diffe- 
rence lies in the method of reaching the end. ^The 
view for which I contend,"' says H. Spencer, ^fi’s that 
Morality properly so-called — the science of right con 
duct — has for its object to determine Jioid and certain 
modes of conduct are detrimental, and certain other 
modes beneficial. These good and bad results cannot 
be accidental, but must be necessary consequences of* 
the constitution of things ; and I conceive it to be the 
business of Moral Science to deduce, from the laws of 
life and the conditions of existence, what kinds of action 
necessarily tend to produce happiness, and what kinds 
to produce unhappiness. Having done this, its deduc- 
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tions are to be recognized as laws of conduct ; and are 
to be conformed to irrespective of a direct estimation of 
happiness or misery/^ ( Principles of I^thics, p. 57 ). 
Thus we find tliat the method of the Evolutionary 
Ethics is deductive^ while that of Hedonism is inductive 
or empirical. 

(3) Explanation by beginning : 

H. Spencer’s Ehical views : 

(i) His theory of the moral Ideal : — As we 

have observed, H. Spencer explains the moral life by 
reference to its beginning. To determine the nature 
of this beginning he gods back to the life of the lower 
animals. Conduct which forms 'the object of ethical 
judgment is, according to him, a part of an organic 
whole — the universal conduct. “A complete compre- 
hension of conduct is not to be obtained by contempla- 
ting the conduct of human beings only ; we have to 
regard this as a part of universal conduct — conduct as 
exhibited by all living creatures. * * * And as in 

other cases, so in this case, we must interpret the more 
developed by the less developed. Just as, fully to 
understand the part of conduct which ethics deals with, 
we must study human conduct as a whole ; so, fully to 
understand human conduct as a whole, we must study 
it as a part of that larger whole constituted by the con- 
duct of animate beings in general.’' ( Principles of Ethics, 
pp. 6-7 ) Conduct may be defined as “acts adjusted to 
ends, or else — the adjustment of acts to ends.'' Conduct 
as an organic whole evolves like any other organic 
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whole ; and its evolution consists in the growing com- 
plexity and completeness of this adjustment. The moral 
conduct — the conduct that ethics has for its subject- 
matter— is ^^that form which universal conduct assumes 
during the last stages of its evolution — i. e. the moral 
conduct is the most developed form of conduct in gene- 
ral. All conduct is good or bad. We apply the epithet 
^^good'^ or '^bad” to acts^ ‘^according as the adjustments 
of acts to ends are, or are not, efficient — '^acts are 
called good or bad, according as they are well or ill ad- 
justed to ends.'^ Again, ^'the conduct to which we 
apply the name good, is the relatively more evolved 
conduct ; and that bad is the name wc; apply to conduct 
which is relatively less •evolved.'' But as the more evol- 
ved conduct tends more, and the less evolved conduct 
tends less, towards self-preservation, ‘^we regard as good 
the conduct furthering self-preservation, and as bad the 
conduct tending to self-destruction."' The conduct that 
is morally good being the most evolved conduct and the 
morally bad conduct being opposite to it, it is evident 
that the former is most conducive, and the latter least 
conducive, or rather most detrimental, to the preserva- 
tion of life. Hence the ultimate goal to the natural 
evolution of conduct is the same as the ideally moral 
conduct, — i. e. the perfectly^ developed conducl is al the 
same time ideally moral. The ultimate end of conduct, 
therefore, is life— its preservation and development. But 
as the ^'evolution becomes the highest possible when 
the conduct simultaneously achieves the greatest totality 
of life in self, in offspring and in fellow men ; so here we 
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see that the conduct called good rises to the conduct con- 
ceived as best, Avhen it fulfils all three classes of ends at 
the same time/' Life consists in ^^the continuous ad- 
justment of internal relations to external relations/' — 
i. e. in the constant effort of an organism to adapt it- 
self to its environment. Good conduct gives pleasure, 
because it brings tlie organism into harmony witli its 
environment ; and bad conduct gives pain, because it 
hinders such adjustment. But no actual conduct is per- 
fectly good or bad, and therefore perfectly i)lcasiirab]e 
or painful ; because no actual conduct is capable of 
producing perfect harmony or disharmony between the 
organism and the enviroment’. Hence an actual conduct 
can be only relatively good or bad, pleasurable or pain- 
ful. That conduct is relatively good which produces a 
surplus of pleasure over pain ; and that conduct is rela- 
tively bad which produces a surplus of pain over plea- 
sure. Only the ideally moral conduct is capable of 
producing pure or unmixed pleasure. Now, the most 
important question is : why do we regard the preserva- 
tion of life both individual and social as the supreme 
end or ideal of conduct ? In reply to this question, H. 
Spencer maintains that life is worth living — life is on the 
whole pleasurable. ^'This judging as good, conduct 
which conduces to life in each and all, we found to in- 
volve the assumption that animate existence is desirable. 
By the pessimist, conduct which subserves life cannot 
consistently be called good : to call it good implies 
some form of optimism. We saw, however, that pessi- 
mists and optimists both start with the postulate that 
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life is a blessing or a curse, according as the average 
consciousness accompanying it is pleasurable or painful. 
And since avowed or implied pessimists, and optimists of 
one or other shade, taken together constitute all men, 
it results that this postulate is universally accepted. 
Whence it follows that if we call good the conduct con- 
ducive to life, we can do so only with the implication 
that it is conducive to a surplus of pleasures over pains.^' 
( Ibid, p. 45 ). Hence, in fact, the supreme oid of life is 
happiness, while the proximate end is^he preservation 
and development of life. ^'So that no school can avoid 
taking for the ultimate moral aim a desirable state of 
feeling called by whatever name — gratification, enjoy- 
ment, happiness. Pleasure somewhere, at sometime, 
to some being or beings, is an inexpugnable element of 
the conception. It is as much a necessary form of 
moral intuitions as space is a necessary form of intellec- 
tual intuition.” ( Ibid, p. i 6 ). But to best attain this 
ultimate end it should be kept in the background, and 
attention should be fixed on the condition — the proxi- 
mate end, i. e. the preservation and development of life, 
or more appropriately the adjustment between the or- 
ganism and the environment, in the more and more 
perpect form of which such preservation and develop- 
ment consist. 

(ii) The genesis of the moral conscious- 
ness : — “The essential trait in the moral consciousness 
is the control of .some feeling or feelings by some other 
feeling or feelings”, and it is found by studying the 
nature of the evolution of conduct sub-human and 
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human, that ^‘for the better preservation of life the primi- 
tive, simple, presentative feelings must be controlled by 
the later-evolved, compound and representative feelings”. 
But this control is not Jiatural. To make this possible, 
some external forces or pressures must be brought to 
bear upon the human nature. These external pressures 
are called by H. Spencer the political^ the religious ^ and 
the social controls. By these “controls” or external 
pressures the former class of feelings may be made sub- 
ordinate to the latter. He mentions another control, 
which is internal and called by him the moral control. 
This moral control should be carefully distinguished 
from the preceding, though it is often confounded with 
them. The external controls “do not constitute the 
moral control, but are only preparat(;ry to it — are con- 
trols within which the moral control evolves.” “'Fhe 
restraints ijroi)erly distinguished as moral, are unlike 
these restraints out of which they evolve, and wu'th 
which they are long conpjunded ; and differ in this — 
they refer not to the extrinsic effects of actions but 
to their intrinsic effects. The truly moral deterroit 
from murder, is not constituted by a representation 
of hanging as a consequence, or by a representation 
of tortures in hell as a consequence, or by a represen- 
^tation of the horror and hatred excited in fellow men ; 
but by a representation of the necessary natural 
results — the infliction of death-agony on the victim, 
the destruction of all his [)ossibilitics of happiness, the 
entailed sufferings to his belongings. ^ ^ ^ Through- 

out, then, the moral motive differs from the motives it is 
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associated with in this, that instead of being constituted 
by representations of incidental, collateral, non-neces- 
sary consequences of acts, it is constituted by repre- 
sentations of consequences which the acts necessarily 
produce”. ( Ibid, pp. 120 — 21 ). Thus we find that this 
moral control may be compared to the Moral Sense or 
Moral Faculty of the intuitionists, and is the result of 
habit produced by subordinating ourselves continuously 
to the external controls. 

(iii) The genesis of the feeling of moral 
obligation : — The moral control gives birth to “the 
feeling of moral obligation”^ “the sentiment of duty”, &c. 
“It is an abstract sentiment generated jn a manner analo- 
gous to that in which abstract ideas are generated.” It 
is found that “ during the progress of animate existence, 
the later-evolved, more compound, and more representa- 
tive feelings serving to adjust the conduct to more dis- 
tant and general needs, have all along had an authority 
as guides superior to that of the earlier and simpler feel- 
ings. This superior authority ♦ * * has become distin- 
ctly recognized as civilization and accompanying mental 
development have gone on. Accumulated experiences 
have produced the consciousness that guidance by feel- 
ings which refer to remote and general results, is usually 
more conducive to welfare than guidance by feelings to 
be immediately gratified. * * * They are all complex, 
re-representative feelings, occupied with the future rather 
than the present. The idea of authoritativeness has there- 
fore come to be connected with feelings having these 
traits : the implication being that the lower and simpler 
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feelings are without authority. And this idea of authori- 
tativeness is one element in the abstract consciousness 
of duty. ( Ibid, pp. 125 — 26. ) 

There is another element involved in the “abstract 
consciousness of duty’’ — viz, the element of coerciveness, 
“This originates from experience of those several forms 
of restraint that have established themselves in the course 
of civilization — the political, religious and social. To the 
effects of punishment inflicted by lay and public opinion 
on conduct of certain kinds, Dr. Bain ascribes the feeling 
of moral obligation. And 1 ( M. Spencer ) agree with 
him to the extent of thinking that by them is generated 
the sense of compulsion which the consciousness of duty 
includes, and which the word obligation indicates. ( Ibid, 
p. 127 ), This element of coercion, originally connected 
with the external controls or restraints, becomes indirectly 
associated with the moral. “For since the political, reli- 
gious, and social restraining motives, are mainly formed 
of represented future results ; and since the moral restra- 
ining motive is mainly formed of represented future res- 
ults, it happens that the representations having much in 
common, and being often aroused at the same time, the 
fear joined with the three sets of them, becomes, by asso- 
ciation, joined with the fourth. Thinking of the extri- 
nsic effects of a forbidden act, excites a dread which 
continues present while the intrinsic effects of the act 
are thought of ; and being thus linked with these intrin- 
sic effects causes a vague sense of moral compulsion. 
Emerging as the moral motive does but slowly from am- 
idst the political, religious and social motives, it long 
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participates in that consciousness of subordination to 
some external agency which is joined with them ; and 
only as it becomes distinct and predominant does it lose 
this associated consciousness — only then does the feeling 
of obligation fade/' ( Ibid, p 127 ). 'I'lnis, "the sense 
of dHty or moral obligation is transitory, and will dimi- 
nish as fast as inoialization inci eases. The observation 
is not infrequent that persistence in performing a duty 
ends in making it a pleasure ; and this amounts to the 
admission that while at first the motive contains an 
element ot coercion, at last this element ot coercion 
dies out, and the act is peifoimed without any conscious- 
ness of being obliged to perfoim it'" ( Ibid, p. 128 ). 
Eventually the consciousness that the action oxight to 
be done disappears altogether, and the right action is 
done as a matter of habit with the simple feeling of 
satisfaction in doing it. 

dv) Conciliation^ between Egoism and 
Altruism : 

The conflict of the interests of society with those of 
the individual which gives rise to the feeling of obliga- 
tion as coercive is not, according to H. Spencer, per- 
manent and absolute. A conciliation of these apparent- 
ly antagonistic interests is possible. Both egoism and 
altruism are equally esseptial and legitimate. In a 
sense ^^egoism comes before altruism. The acts required 
for continued self-preservation, including the enjoyment 
of benefits achieved by such acts are the fiist requisites 
to universal welfare. Unless each dul}' cares for him- 
self, his care for all others is ended by death ; and if 
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each thus dies, there remain no others to be cared for. 
This permanent supremacy of egoism over altruism, 
made manifest by contemplating existing life, is further 
made manifest by contemplating life in course of evolu- 
tion.” ( Ibid, pp. 187 — 88 ). Again, ‘^if wS define al- 
truism as being all action which, in the normal course 
of things, benefits others instead of benefiting self, then, 
from the dawn of life, altruism has been no less essen- 
tial than egoism. Though primarily it is dependent on 
egoism, yet secondarily egoism is dependent on it Self- 
sacrifice is no less primordeal than selfpreservation.^’ 

( Ibid, p. 201,). "For while, on the one hand, a falling 
short of normal egoistic ^cts entails enfeeblement or loss 
of life, and tlierefore loss of ability to perform altruistic 
acts ; on the other hand, such defect of altruistic acts 
as causes death of offspring, or inadequate development 
of them, involves disappearance from future generations 
of the nature that is not altruistic enough — so decreasing 
the average egoism. In short, every species is conti- 
nually purifying itself from the unduly egoistic indivi- 
duals while there are being lost to it the unduly altrui- 
stic individuals.'' ( Ibid, p. 20 ^ ). Thus, ^Trom the 
dawn of life, egoism has been dependent upon altruism 
as altruism has been dependent upon egoism ; and 
, in the course of evoliitioiu the reciprocal services of 
the two have been increasing". From this it is evident 
that ^‘pure egoism and pure altruism are both illegiti- 
mate. If the maxim— *^Live for self” is wrong, so also 
is the maxim — ^‘Live for others*'. Hence a compromise 
is the only possibilitv.” What, then, is the form such 
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compromise will assume ? How can Iheir respective 
claims be satisfied in due degrees f The conclusion that 
“general happiness is to be achieved mainly through 
the adequate pursuit of their own happiness by indivi- 
duals, while reciprocally, the happinesses of individuals 
are to be achieved in part by their pursuit of the general 
happiness” is “embodied in the progressing ideas and 
usages of mankind.’’ “This compromise between egoism 
and altruism lias been slowly establishing itself ; and 
towards recognition of its propriety, men’s actual beliefs 
have been gradually approaching. Social evolution has 
been Irringing about a state in which the claims of the 
individual to the proceeds of liis activities, and to such 
satisfactions as tliey biing, are more and more positivel)' 
asserted ; at the same time that insistance on others^ 
claims and habitual respect for them, have been in- 
creasing.” ^ Ibid, p. 238 ). In fact, “a kindred concilia- 
tion has been, and is, taking place between the interests 
of each citizen and the interests of citizens at large ; 
tending ever towards a state in which the two become 
merged in one, and in which the feelings answering to 
them respectively, fall into complete concord.” Thus, 
“altruism of a social kind » * * maybe e.vpected 

to attain a level at which it will be like parental altruism 
in spontaneity — a level sudi that ministration to other’s, 
happiness will become a daily need.” ( ibid, p. 243 
“The development of sympathy, which must advance 
as fast as conditions permit, will bring about this state”. 
The early stages of the development of sympathy are 
largely painful owing to the existence of “much non- 
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adaptation and much consequent unhappiness^'. "Gra- 
dually then, and only gradually, as these various causes 
of unhappiness become less can sympathy become grea- 
ter, * * . But as the moulding and remoulding of 

man and society into mutual fitness progresses, and as 
the pains caused by unfitness decrease, sympathy can 
increase in presence of the pleasures tliat come from fit- 
ness. The two changes are indeed, so related that each 
furthers the other.’’ ( Ibid, p. 246 ). And in this way, 
ultimately, with the evolution of sympathy in the hig- 
hest degree, "there will disappear that apparently 
permanent opposition between egoism and altruism, 
implied by the qpmpromise. * * . Subjectively 

looked at, the conciliation will bfe such that the indivi- 
dual will not have to balance between self-regarding 
impulses and other-regarding impulses ; but instead, 
those satisfactions of other regarding impulses which 
involve self-sacrifice, becoming rare and mud) prized, 
will be so unhesitatingly preferred that the competition 
of self- regarding impulses with them will scarcely be felt. 
• * . Meanwhile, the conciliation objectively consi- 

dered will be equally complete. Though each, no longer 
needing to maintain his egoistic claims, will tend rather 
when occasion offers to surrender them, yet others, simi- 
larly natnred, will not permit! him in any large nieasure 
to do this ; and that fulfilment of personal desires requi- 
red for competition of his life will thus be secured to 
him : though not now egoistic in the ordinary sense, 
yet the effects of due egoism will be achieved”. * * 

"Far off as seems such a state, yet every one of the 
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factors counted on to produce it may already be traced 
in operation among those of highest natures. What 
now in them is occasional and feeble, may be expected 
with further evolution to become habitual and strong ; 
and what now cluiracterizes the exceptionally high may 
be expected eventually to characterize all. For that 
which the best liuman nature is capable of, is within the 
reach of human nature at large." ( Ibid, pp. 256 — 57 ). 

Criticism. 

(c!') We have I'ouiul lliat H. Spencer explains Uie 
moral life by reference to ^iie beginning. But, is it the 
proper way of interpreting it ? The a;iswer seems to be 
in the negative. ^^We*may naturally expect the theory 
of evolution to throw light on such questions as the 
growth of moral feelings and ide;is, and of the customs 
and institutions in which morality is expressed and em- 
bodied. r»ut to show the process morality has passed 
through in the individual mind and in society still leaves 
unanswered the questions as to the moral ideal and the 
distinction between good and evil in conduct. It is 
necessary, therefore, to keep clearly before us the differ- 
ence between the historical and the ethical problem 
* * * ^ { Prof. Soiiey, lithics of Naturalism, 

p. 146 ). The same view is expressed in Prof. Huxley 
Romanes Lecture : *^ Tlie propoimders of what are called 
tlie ^^ethics of evolution ^ ^ adduce a number 

of more or less interesting facts and more or less sound 
arguments, in favour of the origin of the moral senti- 
ments, in tlie same way as other natural phenomena, by 
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a process of evolution. * ^ . Cosmic evolution 

may teach us how the good and the evil tendencies of 
man may have come about ; but, in itself, it is incom- 
petent to furnish any better reason why what we call 
good is preferable to what we call evil than we had be- 
fore"'. — Evolution and Ethics ( Collected Essays, vol. 
IX^ pp. 79-— 8o ) ^The ethical writings of the evolution- 
ists, indeed, often confuse the problems of history and 
theory" of morality. Moreover, Ethics being a norma- 
tive science, it is primarily concerned with the investiga- 
tion of the norm or ideal of morality. Now, the ideal 

of the moral life, like anv other ideal, is hidden in the 

• • 

beginning, and bpcomes perceptible only in the highest 
stage or the goal. So that it woilld be more appropriate 
to explain the moral life by reference to the end rather 
than the beginning. Hence H. Spencer’s way of inter- 
preting the moral life by reference to the beginning is 
misleading. 

(b) His theory involves the fallacy of hisieron pro- 
kron, i. e. putting the cart before the horse. For what 
is the meaning of saying that the evolution of our life 
consists in a continuous process of adjustment to our 
environment ? It cannot be denied that there is such 
an adjustment continually going on in our life. The 
progress of our knowledge, lA\e progress of our arts, the 
progress of our morality and religion, all imply such ad- 
justment, But what is the exact meaning of such ad- 
justment ? Adjustment is the result of activity, and 
this activity must be directed to an end which we mean 
to attain by the adjustment. So that the adjustment is 
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a means Lo an end, noL itself an end. Again, adjustment 
implies a standard of a relation by which we shall be 
able to determine hether there is, in a particular instance, 
such adjustment or not. Where, then, does this stan- 
dard lie ? It is certain that it does not lie in the cons- 
ciousness of the lower animals, because they instinc- 
tively adjust themselves to their environment. But in 
the case of self-conscious beings as men, this adjustment 
is the result of their conscious efifbrtj they want to 
make this adjustment, because they want to realise an 
ideal through it. And as the ideal can lie not in the 
environment but in themselves, it is rather proper to 
say that they are not adjusted to ,tlie, environment, 
but they adjust the aivironment to themselves : or 
in other words, they idealise the enviroment, ins- 
tead of being naturalised by it. If men were 7nerely 
natural beings like the lower animals, they would be 
most easily adjusted to the environment ; but, being 
self-conscious spirits, they constanly try to rise above 
it, or more truly, to raise it to the level of their ideal of 
life. Hence the never-ceasing conflict between them 
and the world. Adjustment is, therefore, meaningless 
without the presupposition of some ideal form of adjust- 
ment - some ultimate end — which they seek consciously 
or unconsciously, lo realise# through it. If this is true, 
then the idea of this ultimate end should be the starting 
point, rather than the mere idea of the process of adjust- 
ment. ’^Though it seems natural * to begin at the begin- 
ning in our e.vpiaiiation and move on, through the pro- 
cess to the end ; yet since in this case it is the end by 
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which the process is determined, it is rcither at the end 
tliat vve ought to begin/^ ( See, Prof. Mackenzie’s Man 
ual of Ethics, pp. 125 — 37; and also ' Pro. Alexander's 
Moral order and Progress, pp. 266 — 77 ). 

(3) The alliance formed by the evolutionary ethics 
with Hedonism is equally unsupportable. There is a 
complete want of harmony between them. In the first 
place, ^The theory of evolution is, in tendency, hostile to 
the egoistic principle." The conclusions of Biology con- 
trovert the main contention of Hedonism that pleasure 
is the only thing desired and tlierefore the only end of 
human conduct. '‘They show that impulse and desire 
precede the feeling of pleasure, and not vice versa. Plea 
sure indeed follows upon successful effort ; it is the 
sign of it ; b^t the impulse or desire to exercise the fun- 
ction precedes and conditions the pleasure, not vice versa. 
In human life the object gives us pleasure, in the first 
place, because we desire it ; we do not desire it because 
it gives us pleasure, '' We may, of course, afterwards, 
make the pleasure tlie object of our desire. These facts 
clearly prove that pleasure is not the only thing desired. 

In the second place, the main contention of evolu- 
tionism that the '' increase of life which, as the end 
of evolution, is to be the portion of the ''completely ad- 
apted man in the completely evolved society^^ is valu- 
able, because it brings the increase of pleasure along with 
it, and which, thus, seems to support Hedonism, is found, 
on examination, to be not strictly true. No doubt, it is true 
that the increase of life brings about tlie increase of capa- 
cities and powers ; but this increase is not necessarily 
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followed by the increase of capacities of enjoyment, as 
the evolutionists contend that it is. Are the more highly 
developed individuals and nations happier than the less 
developed ? The answer seems to be in the negative. 
For^ these capacities and powers often throw them into 
situations which may require considerable sacrifice of 
their happiness. Sir. L. Stephen admits this and obser- 
ves that ^To exhort a man to virtue may be to exhort 
him to acquire a faculty which will^ in many cases, make 
him less fit than the less moral man for getting the gre- 
atest amount of happiness from a given combination of 
circumstances.'^ With regard to the incongruity between 
evolutionism and hedonism Prof. Sorl^y remarks: ‘The 
ends of evolutionism and of hedonism cannot be made 
to explain one another. The theory which starts with a 
maximum of pleasure as the ultimate end,< but points to 
the course of evolution as showing how that end is to 
be realised, is confronted by the fact that the develop- 
ment of life docs not always tend to increased pleasure^ 
and that the laws of its development cannot therefore 
be safely adopted as maxims for the attainment of plea- 
sure. The same objection may be taken to the method 
of the pleasurable results of conduct. The two do not 
correspond with that exactness which would admit of 
one doing duty for the other as a practical guide. And 
a further difficulty has been shown to stand in the way 
of this method. For, on coming to analyse pleasure, 
we find that it may, by habituation, arise from any — or 
almost any —course of conduct which is consistent with 
the conditions of existence. The evolutionist; therefore; 

15 
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can have no surer idea of greatest pleasure — even al- 
though this may not be a very sure one — than that it 
will follow in the train of the greatest or most varied 
activity which harmonises with the laws of life/' (Ethics 
of Naturalism, pp. 243-44L Again, '^the course of evo- 
lution does not tend to increase the pleasure in life at 
the expense of the pain in it, and that, therefore, even 
although pleasure and evolution may both of them be 
possible ends of, conduct, they are ends which point in 
different directions and lead to different courses of 
action/" ( Ibid, p. 216 ). 

{d) Another serious defect in H. Spencer s theory is 
that his hypotheses that the goal of evolution is the per- 
fect equilibrium between functioh and environment is it- 
self open to a grave doubt. The very nature of evolution 
is that it is a process of struggle. When this struggle comes 
to an end, when an absolute state of equilibrium is esta- 
blished between function and environment, wlien everv 
kind of pain and conflict is excluded from it, the com- 
pletely adapted man reaches a state which has no other 
analogue than death. It is a state of absolute death — 
absolute Nirvan, not a state of life — a living struggle. 
Evolution does not know such a state of complete cessa- 
tion of activity. It is true that H. Spencer describes such a 
state as a state of ^‘’moving equilibrium,"" not as a state of 
absolute stagnation. ( Cf. Prof. Alexander, Moral Order 
and Progress, p 268, § 8 ). But the difficulty cannot be 
obviated in this way. In this connection Prof. Sorley 
has truly observed : "if ^adaptation' is still regarded as 
expressing the end, then, the more perfect this adapta- 
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tion is the less room seems left for change, and conse- 
quently, for progress, and the end of human conduct 
is placed in a state of moving equilibrium in which 
action takes place without a jar and without disturbing 
the play of external conditions/’ ( fithics of Naturalism, 
p 252 ). Again, such a state of perfect equilibrium can- 
not be shown to lead to happiness. There seems to be 
no necessary correspondence between ^The establish- 
ment of the greatest perfection, and most complete 
happiness.’'^ “It is not at all certain that the result of 
perfectly adapted function would be a continuance of 
greatly increased pleasure. It is true that all the pains 
of disharmony between inner desire or feeling and outer 
circumstances would, in such a case, disappear ; but 
with them also there would be lost the varied pleasures 
of pursuit and successful struggle. It cannot even be 
assumed that other pleasures would continue as intense 
as before. For, as acts are performed more easily, and 
thus with less conscious volition, they gradually pass 
into the background of consciousness, or out of conscious- 
ness altogether ; and the pleasure accompanying them 
fades gradually away as they cease to occupy the atten- 
tion, ^where action is perfectly automatic, feeling does 
not exist’. ( Spencer, Psychology, § 212, i, 478 ). The 
so-called ^passive^ pleasures might still remain. But the 
act of effort being no longer necessary for adjustment of 
inner to outer relations might have the effects of making 
the “moving equilibriuiiT still called “life*’ automatic 
in every detail. Indeed, if the suggestions of the “First 
Principles” ( p 489 ) are to be carried out, it would seem 
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that the moving equilibrium is a 'transitional state on 
the way to complete equilibrium/’ which is another 
name for death. So far, therefore, from lieightened 
pleasure being the result of completely perfect adjust- 
ment of inner to outer relations, this adjustment would 
seem to reach its natural goal in unconsciousness.’’ [ Ibid, 
pp. 256 — 57 ). This conclusion that “we ought to pro- 
mote the end of evolution and that this end is annihila- 
tion, is inconsistent with the postulate always implied 
by Spencer’s ethics — the postulate that conduct should 
promote evolution because life is desirable, and increase 
of life comes with the process of evolution.’’ 

Even if it is sqpposed that such a state is possible, 
it is doubtful whether it can be the idea of life to a man 
as man, i. e. as a self-conscious spirit. For the absolute 
cessation of activity means the cessation of his self-cons- 
ciousness. It is something like bnddhistic Nirvan. 

(el H. Spencer’s account of the genesis of the moral 
consciousness seems to be beside the mark. According 
to him the moral consciousness is the consciousness of 
the control of the presentative feelings by the represen- 
tative feelings ; and this control, not being natural, is 
effected by the agency of some external restraints which 
produce, through habituation, another restraint called 
moral. This moral restraint, then, like the Moral Sense 
or Conscience of the intuitionists, becomes an indepen- 
dent internal force which rules the presentative feelings, 
subordinating them to the representative. In this 
account a confusion is evidently involved. The so-called 
moral control, though internal, is only a product of the 
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‘^external controls'' and is, therefore, psychological in 
character, not moral at all. Here, therefore, what is is 
confounded with what ought to be — the history of a 
fact with its validity. In this connection Dr. Sidgwick 
has truly observed : ^^we may observe that prirna facie 
this is an explanation of how our moral sentiments and 
current rules have come to be what they are, not a 
deduction of what our rules ought to be. The distinc- 
tion between them is very important * * ^ y 

Again, it is very difficult to see how merely external 
controls can produce an internal control quite indepen- 
dent of them unless it already exists in human nature, 
in inchoate form, as a principle capable of ruling and 
organising the feelings*^ because if the two classes of 
feelings presentative and representative are absolutely 
antagonistic and unrelated to one another, no force in 
the world can harmonise them. ( The further develop- 
ment of this point may be found in the criticism of the 
doctrine of ‘ffiioral sanctions^" in Chap. IV of this 
Hook ). 

Even if it is supposed that such a product is possible, 
the consequence of it will be that man will be perfectly 
naturalised ; '^the laws of his environment, physical and 
social, will become the laws of his own life ; the mould- 
ing of him into the form pf his environment will be 
perfected.'' ^^Tliiis the evolution of morality will fall 
within the evolution of nature, and only a fancied eman- 
cipation from the necessit)'' of hiature of things^ is only 
a demonstration of the perfection of nature's mastery 
over us/* Is such a complete naturalisation of man 
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possible, having regard to the fact that he is also a 
rational and thus a supernatural being ? In fact, Spen- 
cer^s whole account of the genesis of the moral cons- 
ciousness is based on the erroneous supposition that 
man is essentially a natural being and even his reason is 
a product of natural processes and that^ thus, the moral 
process is reducible to a natural process. ( See the criti- 
cism of Utilitarianism in Chap. IV of this Book 

Spencer s account of the genesis of the sense of moral 
obligation is also full of inconsistencies. Moral consci- 
ousness involves the sense of moral obligation which, 
again, involves the elements of authoritativeness and coet- 
civeness. But he tells u.s that the sense of obligation 
diminishes as fast as moralisation . increases, and disap- 
pears altogether when the moral consciousness is perfect- 
ly developed, i. e. when it becomes perfectly indeijendent 
of its association with the external controls. It is not 
difficult to see that the element of coerciveness which is 
transferred to the moral control :by its association with 
the external controls from which it originates, may, with 
the separation of the former from the latter, drops alto- 
gether ; but it is very difficult to see why the element of 
authoritativeness also will disapjx^ar as moralisation in- 
creases. Bor the disappearance of the element of autho- 
ritativeness means the disappearance of the authorita- 
tiveness of the representative feelings over the presenta- 
tive, and thus the disappearance of the moral conscious- 
ness itself. 

Infact, the moral consciousness does not involve any 
element of external coercion as supposed by Spencer. 
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The very idea of external coercion is opposed to the idea 
of morality. Morality consists in free obedience to a self- 
imposed law ; and the action done from external coer- 
cion is not moral at all. And even when this element 
of external coercion is dropped with the increase of mo- 
ralisation, the action is still non-moral, inasmuch as it 
is determined by an impulse ( i. e. the moral control ) 
which itself is non-moral. The truth is, the sense of 
moral obligation or duty canot be accounted for on the 
hedonistic principle. The ethics of sensibility is the 
science of “is” or “must”, not a theory of “aught-to-be”. 
The true element of coercion involved in the moral cons- 
ciousness is the element of coercion which is 

imposed by the moraf ideal upon the actual — by the 
higher or rational .self upon the lower or sensuous self ; 
in a word, it is a self-imposed coercion — it is true free- 
dom. Therefore, instead of disappearing, the strength of 
authoritativeness and coercion increases as fast as mora- 
lisation increa.ses ; the more a man becomes moralised 
the more does he feel their rigor ; the demand of the 
sense of duty grows more and more imperative as it de- 
velops. 

(f) Spencer’s attempt to reconcile egoism and altr- 
uism is likewise a failure. He has described only the 
process by which they have* come to be reconciled in the 
course of years or ages. But this is not accounting for 
the “should be” of such reconciliation. Why should ego- 
ism and altruism be reconciled at all ? Why should they 
not bo ,||llowed to go on fighting with one another ? 
These questions are left unanswered by him. Here, 
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therefore, as elsewhere, he confounds history with vali- 
dity — science with ethics — or ‘^must” with ‘‘aught-to- 
be”. The fact is, egoism and altruism cannot be recon- 
ciled from the standpoint of hedonism. Hedonism 
starts with the presupposition that human nature is 
essentiall}^ sentient, and thus the egoistic and altruistic 
impulses are absolutely antagonistic to one another with- 
out having any principle of unity and organisation back 
of them. Hence the hedonist’s attempt to reconcile 
them through the agency of some external pressures va- 
riously called “sanctions”, “controls”, &c. But we have 

found in the critical examination of the doctrine of “san- 

» 

ctions of morality” ( Chapter IV of this Book ) how such 
an attempt has failed altogether. ’ Even some of the pro- 
minet hedonists admit the impossibility of reconciling 
egoism and altruism on purely hedonistic principle. Sir 
L. Stephen admits a permanent conflict between the 
path of duty and the path of happiness ; and that by 
acting rightly, even the virtuous man will sometimes be 
making a sacaifice. He also acknowledges that there is 
a permanent dualism between the “prudential” and the 
“social” rules of life. Even Spencer acknowledges “a 
deep and involved”, though not permanent, “derange- 
ment of the natural connections between pleasures and 
beneficial actions, and betv^een pains and detrimental 
actions”. Prof. Sorley observes that “the feeling of plea- 
sure is just the point where individualism is strongest, 
and in regard to which mankind, instead of being an or- 
ganism in which each part but subserves the purposes of 
the whole, must rather be regarded as a collection of 
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competing and co-operating units/’ ( Ethics of Natura- 
lism, p. 183 ). 

(4) Sir Leslie Stephen’s Ethical Views : 

We have found that according to H. Spencer the 
ultimate end of conduct is the perfect preservation and 
development of life, and that such preservation and deve- 
lopment consist in the perfect adjustment between the 
organism and environment, the latter including not only 
the physical world, but also society. Thus the adjust- 
ment to .society is included in the supreme end of con- 
duct. But, yet, his concef)tion of the relation between 
the individual and society seems, aft^r all, to be indivi- 
dualistic ; — the individuals are still distinct and indepen- 
dent units, and thus the supreme end of life is, directly, 
.self-preservation, and only indirectly, race-preservation ; 
becau.se it is found from experience that the self and the 
race develop pari passu, and thus aid one another’s pre- 
servation and development. And his treatment of ego- 
ism and altruism plainly shows that he has never tried 
to reconcile them by applying the conception of the soci- 
al organism. He has, therefore, omitted the considera- 
tion of this important point in the interpretation of his 
ethical views. In his '‘Science of Ethics” Sir Leslie 
Stephen has applied this c4)nception with sufficient skill 
to interpret the moral facts. He distinguishes the empi- 
rical utilitarianism of Bentham and Mill from the scmi- 
tific utilitarianism as propounded by himself The former 
is basec||j,upon the erroneous conception that society is a 
mechanical aggregate of persons, and that, thus, the rela- 
16 
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tion between individuals and society is merely external 
and mechanical ; while the latter regards society as an 
organism — an organised system of persons, thus concei- 
ving the relation between it and its constituent members 
to be wholly internal and organic. Though the empiri- 
cal utilitarians speak of “the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number” as the supreme good, yet they regard 
“the greatest number” as a mechanical aggregate of inde- 
pendent unit.s — the individuals. But the true unit, ac- 
cording to him, is not the individual, but society. Again, 
neither the individual nor society is static, as the empi- 
rical utilitarians suppose them to be, but they change — 
grow and develop-^and march towards a goal — the evo- 
lution of the social “type”, or the '“most vitally efficient” 
form of society in which all the members are so integra- 
ted that they most harmoniously co-operate to promote 
its welfare with greatest efficiency. 

Such being the case, the ultimate end of conduct 
should not be merely to produce the “greatest happiness” 
whether of the individual, or of “the greatest number”, 
but to promote the health and efficiency of the social 
organism, or more properly, of the “.social tis.sue”. For, 
human life is not a merely mechanical aggregate of dis- 
tinct and isolated acts, the pleasurable or painful conse- 
quences of which may be definitely and seperately calcu- 
lated ; but an organic growth, each act in which has a 
significance in so far as it affects, for^good or ill, not only 
its temporary state, but also the very ^^siibstance of its 
fundamental structure”. ^^The scientific criterion, there- 
fore, is not happiness, but health/' and the true starting 
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point of all ethical investigation must begin, not with 
the individual, but with society ; because the welfare 
of the individual can be known only when the welfare 
of the whole is known, just as the welfare of a limb is 
known when we know the welfare of the organism as a 
whole. Hence the true law of the moral life is obtained 
by knowing the law of the social organism. In this 
way he substitutes the iiealth or efficiency of society 
Ibr ^"the greatest happiness of the greatest number'^ of 
Bentham and Mill, and the "absolute end'' of H. Spen- 
cer, as the supreme end of conduct. But, yet, he is a 
hedonist. Happiness and health are, according to him, 
not two really divergent criteria^ but ^^^on the contrary, 
they necessarily tend to coincide". "'The "useful’ in the 
sense of pleasure giving, must approximately coincide 
with "useful' in the sense of life-preserving. * * * 

We must suppose that pain and pleasure are the correla- 
tives of certain states which may be roughly regarded 
as the smooth and the distracted working of the physi- 
cal machinery, and that, given those states, the sensa- 
tion must always be present." And we are told that 
these two forms of utility tend to coincide along with 
the evolution of society. 

Now, social welfare being the ultimate end of con- 
duct, our duty consists in the fulfilment of the condi- 
tions of such welfare. Hence, ‘"a moral rule is a state- 
ment of a condition of social welfare", and morality, 
"‘the sum of the preservative instincts of a society.’' 
Virtue consists in efficiency to maintain the social equili- 
brium ; and a man's virtuousness varies directly with 
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this efficiency. Man, as an integral member ot society, 
cannot but be sympathetic ; and this sympathetic na- 
ture, being ^^pre-eminently useful to the social organism,” 
is fostered and developed, and in course of time be- 
comes ^^extended and enlightened'L ^‘Every extension 
of reasoning power implies a wider and closer identi- 
fication of self with others, and therefore, a greater 
tendency to merge the prudential in the social axiom 
as a first principle of conduct/' Thus arises the cons- 
cience, the subjective side of morality, which is nothing 
but the social instinct or sympathy for the social wel- 
fare or healtli. Hence, ‘^‘the conscience is the utterance 
of the public spirit of the race, ordering us to fulfil the 
primary conditions of its welfare/' 

The problem of conciliation between egoism and 
altruism can be easily solved by applying the idea of 
the "social organism’'. The egoistic and altruistic im- 
pulses represent the two correlative sides of the indivi- 
dual. 'riie former class of impulses represents that side 
of him in virtue of which he is a distinct being, differing 
from all other individuals, and the latter represents that 
side in virtue of which he is an integral part of society. 
Thus there is no absolute antagonism between these 
two classes of impulses. ^'The difference between the 
sympathetic and non sympathetic feelings is a difference 
in their law or in the fundamental axiom which they 
embody.'" ^ 'fhe sympathetic being becomes, in virtue 
of his sympathies, a constituent part of a larger ongani- 
satioii. He is no more intelligible by himself alone 
than the limb is in all its properties intelligible without 
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reference to the body/' Thus these two apparently 
opposite classes of impulses naturally tend to coincide 
as moralisation increases, and ultimately merge into 
each other in such a wise as leave no gap between them. 
In this way, in the course of evolution, there is pro- 
duced merely a type of conduct, but a type 

of character, not merely altruistic conduct, but The 
elaboration and regulation of the sympathetic character 
which takes place through the social factoiL ' 

(5) Prof. S. Alexander’s Ethical views : 

Prof. Alexander also applies the idea of the social 
organism, or rather "the social order’^^ as called by him, 
to explain the moral facts. ^^We must neither assume,'’ 
says he, ‘That the individual is an independent atom, 
nor that there is an authoritative and binding command 
which is given irrespectively of him. On the contrary, 
we must take society and the individual as we find 
them in fact, the latter with ties that bind him to others, 
the former as something which we have never known 
to be formed by the mere coalescence of separate and 
independent individuals.” v Moral Order and Progress, 
p 96 ). We may therefore consider the individual from 
two stand-points : la) we may take his life bv itself, or 
(b) we may take it as relate/il to the life of society. Tn 
both cases the life is an organisation of acts. 

(a) In the individual life all the acts are unified into 
a system or order ; so that a particular ^hict is required by 
the past and the future needs of the individual, taken 
as he is with all his faculties.” “Thus a good act implies 
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an order or system of acts which are regulated by refe- 
rence to each other. By the success with which it attains 
the standard required by its own place in this system 
its goodness is decided. The good life as a wliole is a 
system ot conscious acts, where each function has its 
limits prescribed to it by the demands of all other func- 
tions, so that no faculty shall perform its functions to 
the detriment of another/’ ‘The goodness of an act, 
then, appears to depend upon its occupying a definite 
position in an equilibrated order of action.” ‘^A vice 
implies a distortion or caricature of the nature, whether 
in the way of e.xcess or defect, which leaves the com- 
plete meaning of the 'nature undeveloped ; vice sins 
against the dignity of human nature, because it throws 
the mind off its balance.^' ( Ibid, pp. 88 — loo L Again, 
‘The good character by conformity to which any act is 
judged as good or bad is thus an order or systematic 
arrangement of volitions ^ ^ . Any character, 

whether good or bad, consists of tiie various conscious 
acts which, by their connection with one another, and 
the promise they contain of future action, present a man 
as embodying a law or plan, whatever that plan may be. 
In the good character all the parts consist with one ano- 
ther.’^ ( Ibid, p 104 ). From a slightly different stand- 
point, i. e. from the stand-p«>int of its structure, good 
conduct may be considered as "‘built upon a maiTs 
needs or his desires, and is defined as satisfying every 
part of his nature in its proportion. Morality establishes 
therefore an equilibrium or balance between the parts of 
a man's nature, understanding by that expression the 
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various feelings, love, hunger, anger, and the like, which 
are gratified by action, and including in them not only 
personal wants, but susceptibilities to the needs of 
others. * * Morality means, therefore, an equili- 

brium of the moral sentiments, and conversely any sen- 
timent is moral which can be equilibrated with the rest.** 
( Ibid, pp 106 — 107 ). ^'The good man may therefore 
be described either as an equilibrated order of conduct, 
or equilibrium of moral sentiments, or c/ the parts of his 
nature.” ^^The conception of a man s character is repre- 
sented under the name of an ideal — a plan of conduct or 
way of life upon wliich he; acts^. A bad man's way of 
life is his ideal as much as the good *man's, and every 
one of his acts implies Such an ideal. * * . The good 
man’s life is tlie good or moral ideal. It is therefore not 
called an ideal to imply that it is unattainable. On the 
contrary, every man acts on his own ideal and the good 
man realises the moral.'" ( Ibid, pp. 106 — no ). 

(b) As regarded from the stand point of society, 
^The predicate ^good' applied to an action involves more 
than the bare fact of a common: interest of several indi- 
viduals. It means that the act is one by which the 
agent seeks to perform the function required of him by 
his position in society. The conception of ‘^efficiency^' 
which was adopted by Clifford to express the moral 
ideal, expresses what is required by the moral judgment 
of every act. Such efficiency depends upon two things, 
that each person has a definite place which requires of 
him a determinate work ; and secondly, that work is 
settled by reference to the conflicting claims of all, or 
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to the demands of the whole society. ♦ * » It is 

enough that no act is regarded as good which does not 
at once satisfy the agent’s position in the whole, and 
maintain a certain relation between him and others, 
which secures them a like freedom in their work. Taking 
any society as it stands, we find that there are two 
conditions which all good conduct must fulfil : it must 
secure certain claims or wants on the part of the person 
who is performing it, but these claims must be such as 
are compatible with similarly recognised efforts on the 
parts of all others. Every body’s work is different, but 
the duties of all are mutually involved.” Therefore, 
"what morality requires is that each person should find 
his place in a manner compatible with the same claims 
on the part of all, — the highest specialisation being 
identical with the completest unity. It thus involves 
an equilibrium between the members of the society — an 
order or system in which the function of each are main- 
tained.” “Moral precepts are judgments which guide us 
in giving utterance to these needs in conduct. Such 
precepts express the proposition in wdiich individuals are 
adjusted one to the other, the adjustment taking place 
on the basis of these needs and impulses.’’ ( Ibid, pp. 
1 13, ii<j, 1 17 ). 'flius, "good and bad acts and conducts 
are distinguished by their adjusment or failure of adjust- 
ment to the social order. Good conduct falls within the 
order : bad conduct fails to adjust itself and is condem- 
ned. The social order is therefore an order of equili- 
brium in which every part has its claims fully recogni- 
sed.’* ( Ibid, p 127 ). Hence, in a sense, all morality is 
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socialf and so is the moral ideal, i. e the equilibrium of 
the social order is the ultimate criterion of rigid and 
wrong in conduct ; and the supreme good is to promote 
and preserve such equilibrium. 

In this way we get two criteria or ideals of morality. 
From the stand[)oint of the individual the ideal is "dhe 
good nviiRs life^’ ; and from the standpoint of society 
it is ‘'the equilibrium of the social order". How can we 
reconcile these two ideals f Prof. Alex;;inder’s reply is : 
“the individual by himself was described as an order of 
volitions, all of which in their continuity made up his 
character. On the other Ir^iid, as social, he was shown 
to enter into relations with his fellgws, which deter- 
mined his place and theirs in the order of conduct. But 
every activity of his own is his contribution to the rela- 
tions which subsist between him and others. It is one 
terminal point of the line which joins him to them. 
The balance and order that exists between his own acti- 
vities, regarded as confined within himself, is therefore 
identical with the systematic relations that connect him 
with society,’^ ‘‘The moral individual is thus the repro- 
duction ill small of the social order, utilising all his 
powers on the plan required alike for fulfilling his own 
function in that order, and for harmonising them with 
one another in his own life. ^ What constitutes the 
good individual life is therefore not a matter to be settled 
only within his own mind, but depends upon his social 
functions, and is determined by the social order."^ 
( Ibid, pp. 135, 136 ). Thus we find that there are really 
not two ideals, but one, viewed from two standpoints. 

17 
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Now an important question suggests itself : How 
does this moral ideal orginate ? or, how is the moral 
equilibrium produced ? In making this inquiry Prof. 
Alexander i starts with the hypothesis that there is a 
close analogy between a moral ideal and a natural 
species — “the moral ideal as a system or order of con- 
duct is simply the representation of morality as an 
organism.” He tlien goes on to observe : *we find the 
moral ideal so /ar agreeing with a natural species, that 
in course of time, by accumulation of small differences, it 
leaves its original character behind, and developes into 
a new form. We have still, to show what the process 
is by which one,, ideal comes to occupy the place of 
another. I believe that it is effected by a struggle of 
ideals which proceeds on the analogy of the struggle of 
natural species, and that it is the same process which 
leads to the variety of facts summed up under the head 
of moral development or progress.’’ f Ibid, p. 296 ). 
Thus arises his famous theory of — 

Natural Selection in Morals The theory 
of “natural selection’’ is the name for the process by 
which "a new species is produced through giving rise to 
variations which struggle with one another and with 
the parent species. One of these varieties, in virtue of 
some natural advantage, is successful over its opponents, 
and in virtue of this success it produces offspring and 
overruns the region within which the species was for- 
med.” “In the light of this process we may contrast 
the good and bad in any one age as different varieties 
of one and the same original ideal. All good men, so 
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far as good, represent ideals which are the individual 
members of one variety represented by the good ideal ; 
their various degrees of perfection correspond to more 
or less strong, or swift, or big members of the animal 
species. All bad men, so far as bad, act upon ideals 
which form other varieties. There is a variety of thieves, 
of murderers, and the like. The distinction of good 
and bad corresponds to the domination of one variety, 
that of the good, which has come to prevail according 
to the process described in virtue of its being a social 
equilibrium. Its being a social equilibrium corresponds 
to the natural advantag(4 of ^the successful animal 
variety ; for this natural advantage ,is nothing more 
than suitability to all "its conditions of life. The good 
ideal, then, has been created by a struggle of ideals in 
which it has predominated. Evil is simply that which 
has been rejected and defeated in the struggle with the 
good.” ( Ibid, pp. 306 — 307 ). “Hence the difference 
of good and bad represents in reality the struggle or 
antagonism by which the good establishes its predomi- 
nance. In condemning a man for a bad act, what you 
say to him is in effect, your ideal is not the ideal which 
predominates and is the social equilibrium. The act of 
condemnation represents the defeat of this ideal in con- 
flict with the successful variet)' which is the new species, 
and our approvals or disapprovals are witnesses of the 
perpetual struggle of good against bad ideals. In decla- 
ring an ideal bad, we deny its reality, deny that it is 
the true ideal and we seek to exterminate it.’’ ( Ibid 
p 308 ). 
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'"But even more important tlian the demonstration 
of how the struggle of natural kinds is repeated in man 
under the form of good and evil, is to bear in mind tlie 
difference of the two cases. In morality the struggle is 
between ideals^ and persons are concerned only as the 
bearers of these ideals. Ideals of conduct exist in minds 
(wills), not in bodies. Hence two important differences. 
The animal variety predominates bv two concurrent 
methods : it multiplies its offspring and it exterminates 
other animals, and these two things are practically the 
same, for other animals die out before the spread of the 
successful But in man the, predominance of the good 
does not always require, and except in extreme cases 
never requires, the extinction of tlie opposing person, 
but only the extinction of his ideal, oi’ its retirement 
from his mind or will in favour of the good ideals. 

In the next place, whereas animals multiply by propa- 
gation of new individuals, the moral ideal acquires 
strength by teaching and example^ and it acquires 
adherents not only among the new generation, but 
among the old. It spreads by converting (luj lukewarm 
or the hostile, the ideal being conveyed from one mind 
to another. Hence while if an animal varietv were 
composed of only a few individuals it would perish, the 
reformer’s cause may win ’though he individuallv is 
destroyed. His ideal lives on in the minds of those 
whom he has influenced, and his influence may grow 
greater with his death. Once more it is plain that here 
too extinction of opponents is identical with multiplica- 
tion of the variet}' ; for it is the teachifig or convincing 
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of his fellows which wins the reformer friends/ and 
extirpates their former ideals. Both in the struggle of 
ideals and in that of species it will be seen how success 
means actual increase of number.’-' ( Ibid, pp. 309 — 310 ). 

Criticism : — The most difficult problem of 
Universalistic Hedonism is the recoiiciliation between 
egoism and alti uism — the interests of the individual and 
the interests of others ; and to work out this problem 
Sir. Leslie Stephen and Prof. Alexander have resorted 
to the conception of the social organism. It is, there- 
tore, necessary to examine how far this conception is 
able to reconcile tlie interests of individuals. ‘^At most 

• , f 

the theory of organic evolution can make out that there 
is a tendency towards 'the identification of the interests 
of the individual with those of society. It cannot 
demonstrate a complete identification. The community 
has indeed been called an organism, and the individual 
spfdvcn of as a cell in the tissue of which it is com- 
])ose(l ; but we must avoid pressing this analogy to the 
point of breaking. Among so many ipoints of similarity 
between society and an individual organism, there is 
one essential distinction, — the social organism has no 
feelings and thoughts but tiiose ot its individual mem- 
bers — the conscious centre is in the unit, not in the 
whole ; whereas, when we.regard the individual organ- 
ism and its constituent members, consciousness is seen 
to exist only in the whole, not in each several unit. 
The absenc(^ of a ‘social sensoriunP should, therefore, 
make us hesitate to identify the ends of individual with 
those of collective action ; for, to a certain extent, the 
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individual can distinguish his own interests from those 
of the society, and prefer the former : so that the 
organic unity is incomplete. Every cell in the indivi- 
dual body has a life-history of its own, besides partaking 
of the life of the organism ; and, did it possess the 
reason which “looks before and after” it also might 
conceivably adopt an egoistic attitude, and object to the 
subordination of its private interests to the good of the 
whole. In the same way, the many individual lives 
which make up the social organism — since each of them 
possesses a separate consciousness - are apt to disregard 
the life of the larger whole whose members they are.” 
No doubt, the evolutionist utilitarians w’ould tell them to 
seek their own happiness in the happiness of the com- 
munity. “But the obvious remark must be borne in 
mind, that society, the social organism, cannot experi- 
ence happiness. However it may resemble the indivi- 
dual organism in the manner of its growth, the modes 
of its activity, and even its relation to its component 
members, yet it cannot feel pleasure or pain as an in- 
dividual does. The 'happiness of the community’ does 
not mean the happiness of the social organism, but is 
only a concise formula for the aggregate happinesses of 
the individuals composing it.” “When it is said, there- 
fore — either as a political or an ethical theory — that the 
happiness of society is the end for conduct, the end 
prescribed is altruhlic rather than social. Its object is 
not an organism, but an aggregate of individuals.'' So 
long, therefore, as the end is pleasure, it must have 
reference to individuals.” ( Ethics of Naturalism, pp. 
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i8o — 182 ) Hence on purely hedonistic principle it is 
impossible to merge the individual in society — to recon- 
cile egoism with altruism. The social organism is, after 
all, a metaphor, which is, as. Sir. Leslie Stephen fears, 
"too vague to bear much argumentative stress’’. As 
Prof. James Seth truly remarks, "from the point of view 
of pleasure, society is not an organism, but an aggregate 
of individuals ; and if we speak of the health of the 
society, we cannot mean its happiness, ^but simply the 
general conditions of the happiness of its individual 
members. It does not feel, they alone do.’’ ( A Study 

of Ethical Principles, pp 132 — 133 ). 

* § 

( 2 ) Again, these theories cannot be regarded as the 
complete explanation - of the moral ideal. They only 
describe how the moral ideal has been originated and 
come to be what it is ; — they have, that is, described 
the natural history of the moral ideal, but not what it 
ought to he. But ethics is not concerned with the genesis 
and development of the moral ideal and the moral life, but 
with the questions : why is such ideal worth following, 
and why is such life worth living ? In other words, the 
primary function of ethics is to determine the ground of 
prefefence of one kind of conduct or ideal over another — 
not the “is” or “must” of the conduct or ideal, but their 
“ought- to-be”; and the solution of this problem does not 
consist in simply describing how one kind has succeeded 
in driving out the other. “Natural Selection” can, 
at most, explain how a thing has become what it is, not 
why it should be such ; and there are numerous instances 
in which the survived are vicious and the vanquished are 
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virtuous, and vice versa. This fact is admitted by Prof. 
Alexander himself. “A new plan of life”, says he, “is 
not made good because it succeeds ; its success is the 
stamp, the impf'imatur affixed to it by the course of his- 
tory, the sign that it is good.” P'ven 11 . Spencer admitted 
that “the survival of tlic fittest is not al\va)'s the survival 
of the best * * ^ the ‘fittest’, throughout a wide range of 
cases — perhaps the widest range — are not the ‘best’.” 

( Various Pragments, p. 1 14 ). What is it, then, that 
makes the ideal or plan of life good ? Ilis answer is, it 
is good, because it adapts life to the conditions of exis- 
tence — it adjusts .society to its environment — it helps 
society to be in a state of e(|uilibrium. Well. Hut wc 
may ask why should wo, desire th« eejuilibrium of societ)' 
and its adjustment to its environment ? W’hy should we 
not desire, rather, its di.sorganisation and destruction ? 
In other words, what is it that makes the equilibrium 
and adjustment, not their opposite, a good for us? Neither 
Sir. Leslie Stephen nor Prof Alexander has ever tried to 
answer these questions with any satisfaction. They have 
answered, as we have found, the questions of natural his- 
tory, instead of the questions of ethics. In this connec- 
tion Prof .Sorley has truly observed : “the conception of 
social equilibrium has thrown no more light on the ethi- 
cal problem than the conception of adaptation to envi- 
ronment did. The .social order or environment must be 
assumed as good before we can say that the goodness of 
conduct consists in adaptation to, or equilibrium with, it.” 

We may ask, again, what is the nature of this so- 
called equilibrium ? Is it stationary or mobile ? Prof 
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Alexander tells us that it is a “moving equilibrium” — it 
is stationary for a moment and overturned at the next ; 
“goodness is in perpetual movement : so soon as it is 
attained it becomes evil, and a fresh standard of good- 
ness arises”. ( Moral Order and Progress, p. 290 ). “The 
equilibrium is after all but an imaginar}' state, the result 
of an imperfect and momentary viewrof the process : if 
we look a moment longer we see that the forces are mo- 
ving forward towards a new distribution^ itself to be dis- 
placed almost as soon as it appears. What significance 
is there then in continuing to say that goodness consists 
in such an equilibrium”? Moreover, “no reason has been 
given for taking the presence of equilibrium as either the 
.samething as, or as a test of goodness. Besides, it is ad- 
mitted that, if there is equilibrium at all, it is but for a 
moment : movement is the rule of life ; and as we pass 
from the state of one moment to face the future, is there 
no other guide for conduct than this will-o’-the-wisp 
called equilibrium ? Tf we assume’, says Prof Alexan- 
der, — and this may be taken as his answer to the ques- 
tion — ‘that the change of ideals is not merely a change 
but a progress, we may describe morality as the creation 
of a ‘better’. But in this assumption the whole ethical 
question is begged. If we call the change a progress, we 
hav^e thereby assumed thatnt is towards a ‘better’ state. 
And on what grounds can the assumption be justified ? 
* * ^ But if change is held to be a progress and to point 
to a better, the assumption is made that evolution is an 
ethical process— that the ‘fittest’ which it tends to preserve 
are also the morally ‘best’. If we do make this assump- 
18 
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tion, then the ethical conception is presupposed in our 
view of evolution and not derived from it. If, on the 
other hand, we do not make the assumption, our distinc- 
tion between good and evil comes to be only a distinction 
between successful persitence and failure in a struggle : 
the good will be simply ‘what has come to prevail’ and 
the evil ‘that which has been rejected and defeated’,” 
( Prof Sorley, Ethics of Naturalism, pp. 261 — 263 ). 

( 3 ) The rec^l resolution of the above difficulties con- 
sists, not in describing how a conduct or ideal has brought 
about the adaptation of society to, or its equilibrium 
with, the environment, but in showing that the adaption 
or the equilibrium^ good, i. e. something that can be an 
ideal for our moral life. Or, in oth’er words, we must show 
that they are moral good, not physical good. If we can 
show this, then we may start with that ideal, and explain 
the process by it, not it by the process. “We go through 
the process of development, because we are seeking that 
ideal. The end, and not the beginning, is thus taken as 
the principle of explanation.” 



CHAFTEB VI. 

The Standard as Perfection. 

II. PERFECTIONISM, EUDAEMONISM, ENEROISM. 

(1) Explanation by End We have found 
how the explanation of the moral life by its beginning 
has completely failed, and also how it can be more 
conveniently and appropriately accounted for by refer- 
ence to the end. Indeed H. Spencer ^has not entirely 
repudiated the explanation by reference to the end, 
even though his main aim has been directed to the 
explanation by the beginning. We are not very far 
from truth if we say that he has actually tried to explain 
the moral life by referemce to a telo^ or end. viz, '^the 
struggle after a perfect adjustment between the function 
and environment” ; his mistake lies in his attempt to 
discover the characteristics of that end by examining 
the life of the lower animals which is not at all moral 
and in which, therefore, they are absent. So that the 
true starting point should be, not the life of the lower 
animals, but the life of man himself ; and it is by analy- 
sing and examining such life that we can discover the 
characteristics of the ultimate end towards which our 
life is progressing. As Prof. Sorley truly remarks : ^^the 
character of the course of evolution is seen in a different 
light when it is recognised that human conduct and its 
methods must be taken into account in interpreting the 
process. The scientific writers who have been most 
forward in pressing the claim that man must be held to 
be a part of the cosmic process have also, unfortunately 
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been inclined to interpret the whole process, not as it 
is^ but as it would be apart from human intervention 
and the ideals which man brings to bear upon it. But 
the claim Ahat man must be interpreted as part of the 
universe involves the counterclaim that the nature of 
the universe cannot be understood apart from the 
distinctive features of man's activity. And when this 
is allowed, the naturalistic interpretation of evolution 
becomes increasingly difficult. Evolution can no longer 
be regarded as entirely purposeless, for that part of it 
which we call human conduct undoubtedly displays 
purpose. It cannot be entirely indifferent or antagonis- 
tic to morality, for the action of men, which enters into 
the process, bears the impress of moral ideas. ' ( Ethics 

of Naturalism, pp. 331— 32 ). Thus we lind there is a 
deeper teleological meaning involved in our moral iife. 
What this higher and deeper meaning is, we are now 
going to consider. 

(2) The true Nature of the Moral Ideal : 

The preceding discussions about the standards of the 
moral judgments have thus far revealed the fact that 
there is a fundamental dualism in ethical thoughts 
corresponding to the fundamental dualism in the nature 
and life of man. We have found that there are two 
rival types of ethical theory, viz, the ethics of reason^ 
and the ethics of sensibility. The former is based upon 
the presupposition that human nature is essentially 
rational — the true life of man is the rational life ; and 
that, though he also possesses a sentient nature like the 
lower animals, yet, reason is recognised as the essential 
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attribute which differentiates him from them. ( Ration- 
alism The Sankhists, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, the 
Stoics in ancient times, and Kant, the Neo-Kantians and 
the intuitionists in general in modern times, may be 
regarded as the leading exponents of this doctrine. 
Whereas the latter is founded on the presupposition 
that the human nature is essentially sentient, and that 
though he possesses also reason, yet, sensibility is the 
primary attribute which he shares with^ the lower ani- 
mals, and "reason is the servant of feeling, a minister 
to be consulted always, and listened to with respect and 
confidence, but still a minister only and not a ruler in 
the party conflict of the soul " the true life ot man is, 
thus, conceived to be the pleasant or happy life. ( Hedo- 
nism \ The Charvakists, the Cyrenaics, tlie Epicureans 
in ancient limes, and Hobbes, Bentham, Hume, James 
Mill, J. S. Mill, Bain, Spencer, &c. in modern times, 
are the leading exponents of this doctrine. These two 
opposite currents of ethical theories have, thus, been 
running parallel from the very dawn of human reflection 
and have permeated all the departments of thoughts 
as are embodied in philosophy and literature, tbrres- 
ponding to these two rival types of ethical theories we 
have also two rival types of men — the Stoic and the 
Epicurean, the unworldly aud the worldly. 

1‘Ut closer examination into human nature reveals 
the fact that it is neither exclusively rational nor exclu- 
sively sentient ; it is a synthesis of both — it is rational, 
realising itself in and through the sensibility, i. e. the 
appetites, passions and affections. So that both reason 
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and sensibility, taken by themselves, are abstract, and 
become real when regarded as the two distinct but 
correlated sides of the real or concrete self. ( See Chap. 
II of this Book ). Consequently the two opposite ethi- 
cal theories founded upon such abstract conceptions of 
human nature are equally abstract or one-sided. The 
true moral ideal should be the ideal of the concrete 
self, and the true etliical theory should be an attempt 
at reconciling these abstract and incomplete theories by 
recognising the rights of reason and the rights of sensi- 
bility, and thus reducing them to the “unity of a com- 
mon life governed by a single central principle.” For 
these reasons this third ethical theory may be called 
the ^'ethics of reconciliation’', or" more technically, the 
‘^ethics of personality This task was attempted, to a 
great extent, in ancient time by the writers of the 
UpanishadSf Plato and Aristotle, and to a full extent, 
in modern times by Hegel and the Xeo- Hegelians such 
as, Green, Caird, Mackenzie, Muirhead, Dewey, Seth, 
Paulsen and others. ( Perfectionism, Eudmmonism, 
Energism ), 

Now, according to the three ethical doctrines as des 
cribed above, we get three distinct moral goods : accor- 
ding to Uationalism the absolute good consists in the 
realisation of the rational selX, — in absolute surrender to 
the moral imperative — to the law of reason — or in a 
word, in the good will ; according to Hedonism the 
supreme good is the realisation of the sentient self — 
the satisfaction of the appetites, passions and affections — 
'The subjective feeling of pleasure, regardless of how it 
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is produced'" ; and according to Perfectionism, it is the 
perfect realisation of the total self— the self as a whole, — 
or ^'it is the objective development of individual and 
social human life, regardless of whether it yields pleas- 
ure or not,” it being held, of course, ^^such a life is actu- 
ally experienced with inner satisfaction."^ Thus we find 
that the general form of the absolute good is self-rcalisa- 
tion. Lut it is particularly the last theory that main- 
tains that the supreme good of the moral life is the per- 
fection or complete realisation of the self, meaning by 
self the total 6^//"— the self which is the organic unity of 
reason and sensibility. 

Now, to clearly understand the t^ue significance of 
the total self and of self realisation, we should, even at 
the risk of repetition, carefully state the distinction bet- 
ween the ^‘'individuality'" and ‘'personality'" of man. Man 
is an individual like the lower animals inasmuch as he 
asserts himself, like them, against other individuals and 
^‘excludes these latter from his life, and struggles with 
them for the means of his own satisfaction'" i. e. he leads 
a life of appetites, passions, afiections, &c. like the lower 
animals, and is, so far, an animal. Hut he is more than 
an individual — an animal ; he is also a porson—ei self- 
conscious spirit. So that he is neither a pure animal nor 
a pure spirit — he is rather a spirit working out his reali- 
sation in and through the animal life — working out his 
destiny, i. e’ liis liberation from the bondage of the flesh 
and blood, by using it as the means to the fulfilment of 
his own nature. As in his knowledge — in his intellec- 
tual life, the sensations which are ^'given” from outside 
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are S5’^steniatised into a unitary and continuous life by 
the activity of reason ( i. e. pure reason or understand- 
ing or in other words, as his intellectual life is a unity 
of sensations and reason ; so in his moral life the appe- 
tites, passions, affections, &c. that arise out of the wants 
of the physical organism and are, therefore, “given'" 
from outside, are also systematised into a unitary and 
continuous life by the activity of reason ( i. e. practical 
or moral reason )“Or in other words, his moral life is 
also a unity of feelings and reason. Thus the sensibility 
of man supplies only the crude, incoherent, and isolated 
materials in the form of sensations and feelings ; but it 
is reason which constructs the life of intellect and mora- 
lity out of them. As with Kant* we can say that ^^m- 
derstanding makes nature’^ so also we can say that 
^Teason makes the moral life'^ Why does reason make 
nature and the moral life ? It makes them, because it 
wants to realise itself, i. e. to attain the perfection or 
fulfilment of its own nature ; and it can do so only by 
integrating the crude materials into rational systems 
denominated the intellectual and moral life. Hence the 
absolute moral imperative is, in words of Hegel, “Be a 
person^', i. e. ‘'constitute, out of your natural individua- 
lity, the true or ideal self of personality" — control and 
organise your appetites, passions, affections and desires 
in such a wise as to make them the true intrument to 
the development of your rational nature. Plato and 
Aristotle express the same view. “The highest good is 
life and action in harmony with the idea ; the eudaemO' 
nia of a man consists in the possession and exercise of 
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all human virtues and capacities. The Stoa teaches the 
same. Life according to nature is the end of every be- 
ing ; for man, therefore, a life conforming to human 
nature, that is, to reason, is the absolute end ; in it he 
finds ins welfare.^' 

In the eloquent word of Prof. Paulsen we can, there- 
fore, say : ‘^That human life will be the most valuable 
which succeeds best in developing the highest powers of 
man and in subordinating the lower functions to the 
higher. A life, on the other hand, in which vegetative 
and animal functions, sensuois desires and blind passi- 
ons, have control, must be regarded as a lower or abnor- 
mal lorm. A perfect human life is alife^in which the mind 
attains to free and full growth, and in which the spiri- 
hull forces reach their highest perfection in thought, una- 
gination and action, ^ * Yet we must guard against 

a false spiritualization. The sensuous and even the ani- 
mal side have their rights. The pleasures of perception 
and play which throw such a glamour around childhood, 
also belong to life ; nay, we shall not exclude the plea- 
sures of eating and drinking and kindred functions from 
the perfect life ; ^nly they must not presume to rule it." 
(A System of Ethics, pp. 278 — 79 ). 

(3) Reconciliation of Egoism with 
Altruism ; 

Self-perfectiOU is, therefore, the ultimate end of 
our life — the ultimate good for us. l^ut this ultimate 
good is not individual, but personal, i. e. common. For in 
so far as a man is a person or a rational being, he is a 

19 
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member of the community of spirits. “A perfect human 
life is an end in itself. But it is at the same time a part 
and hence, a means of a larger whole, a national life, 
a sphere of civilization.” One man differs from another 
in respect of his individuality, but stands on a common 
ground with otliers in respect of his personality. Man 
is universal in so far as he is rational ; he is particular 
and isolated in so far as he is sentient. But we have 
found that the efsencc and the guiding principle of our 
life is rcasim. So that the ultimate good for man must 
be a good which satisfies and realises both the sides of 

man — both his reason and sensibility ; and thus, must 

♦ * 

be rational, i. e. uniV'Crsal, and sentient, i. c, individual at 
the same time. From this it is evident that the 
mum Bonum or the supreme good cannot be simpiy 
universal, or simply particular or individual — simply 
rational, or simply sentient. That the supreme good is 
the eommon good can be proved in another way : in so 
far as man is rational or universal, he is “an end to him- 
self’ and not a means to anything else, for if he were a 
means to anything else, he would be a conditioned being 
and therefore merely limited and particular. But if the 
end or good is particular, then what is good for one man 
cannot be good for another man, and the realisation of 
one man’s good will require the non-fulfilment of an- 
other man’s. Thus a man will not be an end to himself. 
Hence the famous dictum of Hegel — “Be a person and 
respect others as persons” — i. e. “subject your own 
clamant individuality to your abiding rational persona- 
lity.” Or to express it in the words of Shakespeare ; — - 
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'^To thine own self be true, 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 

Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 

In this way egoism and altruism — the interests of the 
individual and the interests of others — are finally and 
for ever reconciled. The nut, that both rationalism and 
hedonism found so hard to crack, is now found to be 
soft and plastic enough for being re-constructed into a 
new whole embracing within itself all the hard and 
jarring elements in perfect harmony with one another. 

(4) Reconciliation of Rationalism with 
Hedohism : 

How docs, then, diis theory reconcile Rationalism 
with Hedonism — the ethics of self-sacrifice with the 
ethics of self-satisfaction ? In this way : It is a well- 
known fact that a constant war goes on in human nature 
between the higher or the rational self and the lower or 
the sentient self — between reason and passions. Now it 
is the object of our moral life to overcome this strife 
gradually. But we can overcome it by subordinating 
the lower self to the higher — by bringing the passions 
into harmony with reason. This imi)lies that the lower 
self must die as a separate and indepeiulent self, and 
somehow reconcile itself witji the higher. This does not 
imply that it will altogether disappear ; it will be allowed 
to exist in so far as it will help the realisation of the 
higher self, — it will be the true instrument to the develop- 
ment of the higher self. We should sacrifice those 
passions and desires which hinder, and satisfy tho.se 
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which help, tlie realisation and perfection of the rational 
self. In other words, we should sacrifice our selfish 
good to the universal good. This is the meaning of 
self-sacrifice, and of Hegel’s famous saying — “die to 
live”. 

The doctrine of Perfectionism not only enjoins self- 
sacrifice, but also self-satisfaction. As we have found, it 
is the reconciliation of Rationalism and Hedonism. 
Self-sacrifice does not really imply the total extinction 
of the lower self, — of the passions and desires ; the 
lower self must exist, because, otlierwise the higher 
self cannot work and realise itself. So that the legiti- 
mate satisfaction of the 'lower self is a necessary condi- 
tion of the fulfilment of the higher self, 'fhe realisation 
of the lower self is as necessary as that of the higher 
self. Tile realisation of the total self includes the reali- 
sation of both the higher and the lower sell, only that 
the realisation of the last two must be liarinonious. But 
the legitimate satisfaction of the lower self, — of appetites, 
passions and desires — is followed by pleasure. Hence 
the satisfaction of the total self necessarily includes 
pleasure. But this kind of pleasure should be distingui- 
shed from the pleasure which arises out of the satis- 
faction of the sensuous impulses regarded as wholly 
distmet a7id isolated from reason. The lu^donistic ele- 
ment involved in the fulfilment of the total self should 
rather be called happiness [ or rather blessedness ) as 
distinguished from pleasure as a transitory state. Happi- 
ness is not peasure^ or the sum of pleasures, but their 
harmony or system. It is a permanent state arising out 
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of tlie salisfixclion of all tlie inlerests :of the self, not a| 
particular aspect of it ; it accompanies the realisation 
of the total self. ( See, Prof. Dewey’s Psychology, p, 
293 ; and also pp 73 — 75 of this Hook ). Happiness is, 
in a word, the synthesis of pleasures. As our moral 
life is an organic synthesis of appetites, passions and 
desires, so happiness, its necessary accompaniment, is 
the organic synthesis of all the pleasures that arise out 
of the satisfaction of those appetites,, passions, and 
desires. “The life of personality is, in its very essence, 
a completely satisfying life.’’ 

"Resolve to be tlivs^-if, and know, that.,hc 
Who finds himself, loses his m^ery.’’ 

Conception of the supreme good as 
propounded in the Upanishads . 

Many thousand years a<^o the Indian sai>es tau^^hi an 
ethical doctrine in the Upanishads bearinj^ closest 
resemblance to the forei^ming. ()t course, as inter])reted 
by Sankara, it appears to be analogous to pure asceti- 
cism as taught by Kant in his ^‘Critique of Practical 
Reason^’, and also by Kapil in his Sankhya Philosophy. 

I have already remarked, there are other interpretations, 
particularly those as offered by Ramanuja and Nimbarka, 
and as accepted and prea^died by the great religious 
teacher Chaitanya of Nadia, which clearly point to the 
fact that the ethics taught in the Upanishads is, after all, 
cudcc 7 no 7 iistic. To remove any misconception it seems 
desirable to briefly state the metaphysical basis of such 
eudajmonism. There is onlv one ultimate realitv, i. e. 
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Brahman or the Infinite Self of which everjlhing else 
mental or material found in the universe is merely a 
particular differentiation-— a partial manifestation or 
reproduction. But this particular differentiation is eter- 
nal and unchangeable. Of course everything has a 
history — everything passes through a course of changes ; 
but this history or course of changes, taken as a whole, 
remains eternally unchangeable. In this sense every 
thing whether mental or material remains eternally dk- 
tinct from the Infinite self, though at the same time eter- 
nally related to Him. Or in other words, the finite and 
the Infinite, the relative and the Absolute, are eternal cor- 
relatives, and therefore, neither of them can exist apart 
from the other. From this it is evident that Brahman 
is an organic whole which contains within Himsell all 
objects, relating them with one another and with Him- 
self without, at the same time, annulling their distinction. 
Hence every thing, even a stock or a stone, is a jibay i.e. 
a person from a particular point of view ; because the 
wdiole — the Infinite Self —is present in each, as the wdiole 
mind of a man is present in each of his mental states, in 
a unique manner. Man is thus also person and the Infi- 
nite Self is also present in him in a unique manner, i. e. 
He also works in him under some conditions or limita- 
tions, viz, those imposed by his physical organism ; and 
this wmrking of the Infinite self under an eternally defi- 
nite and unique set of conditions constitutes the life-his- 
tory of a man. Thus human life contains both universal 
and particular elements— reason and sensibility — the for- 
pier being the Infinite self working in him and the latter 
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is supplied by his physical organism. Hence the supreme J 
good for man is neither simply altruistic or universal, 
nor simply egoistic or particular ; it is the synthesis of 
both. The supreme good is the eicdce^nonia which satis- 
fies botli the rational and physical sides of man. The 
hedonism as taught in the Sanhitas and BrahmaJias, and 
the rituals by means of which pleasure is attained here 
or hereafter are emphatically condemned. "^But these 
sacrifices with their ritual and its eiglitgen parts/^ says 
the Mundaka Upanishad, ^^are frail boats indeed ; and 
they that rejoice in sacrifice as the best of things, in 
their infatuation, shall pass on again to decay and 
death.^' xAgain^ vve find in the same :^^Tn their infatua- 
tion they think that the revealed rites and works for the 
public good are the best and highest thing, and fail to 
find the other thing that is higher and better still’'. Thus 
the true good is carefully distinguished from the merely 
pleasant. In the Kaihopanishad we meet with the fol- 
lowing : "^Tlie good is one thing, the pleasurable another. 
Both these engage a man, though the ends are diverse. 
Of these, it is well with him that takes the good, and he 
that chooses the pleasurable fails of his purpose.'^ Again, 
‘'both the good and the pleasurable present themselves 
to man ; and the wise man goes round about them both 
and distinguishes between Hiem. The sage prefers the 
good to the pleasurable ; the unwise man chooses the 
pleasurable that he may get and keep.'' 

What then is this good that is distinguished from the 
pleasurable ? It consists in seeking Brahman^ the In- 
finite Self, the soul of all souls, and in knowing Him. 
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^Tar apart/’ says the KatJia, ^^are these diverse and di- 
verging paths, the path of illusion and the path of know- 
ledge. I know thee, Nachiketas^ that thou art a seeker 
of knowledge, for all these various pleasures that I pro- 
posed have not distracted thee.’" Again, ‘‘the good, the 
Self ( i. e. the Infinite Self) is not reached by many that 
they should hear it, &c/" It is, therefore, the boun- 
den and supreme duty of man to know Him and to be 
united to Him, . all other duties being regarded as secon- 
dary to and derived from it. Hence the ultimate crite- 
rion or standard of right is this absolute standpoint — this 
consciousness of unity of the human soul with the Di- 
vine, Consequently the ‘'individuality" of man — his 
selfish passions and desires — should be subordinated to 
and reconciled with his ''personality’" — his infinite ratio- 
nal self; his passional or lower self should be made the 
vehicle of the realisation of his rational or higher self — 
man as a finite being should be united to Brahman as 
the Infinite Being. Hence the moral value of an action 
is determined and measured by the degree of such union 
and reconciliation that is reached through it. 

Egoism and Altruism Such conception of 
the supreme good easily reconciles egoism with altruism. 
The ego, regarded by itself, is a mere abstraction ; its 
value and even its reality consist in its union with the 
Absolute Self. So that the true good is personal or 
commony i. e. the good for each is also the good for all. 
"He who sees all things in the Self,*" says the IsopanU 
shady "and the Self in all things, hence hates no body." 
Again, we find the followidg in the Brihadaranyaka 
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Upanishad : husband is loved, not for love of the 

husband, but the husband is loved for love of the Self 
that is one within us all, A wife is loved, not for love 
of the wife, but a wife is loved for love of the Self. * * * 
Wealth is loved, not for love of wealth, but wealth is 
loved for love of the Self. % % % Living things are 

loved, not for love of the living things, but for love of 
the Self. The world is loved, not for love of the world, 
but the world is loved for love of the jpelf that is one in 
all things." All these evidently show that the good is 
conceived from the standpoint of the Absolute, not 
from that of the individual. 

• f 

Hedonism and Hationalism :-~rhe above 
quotations plainly show also that we should not love 
and seek anything mundane for our own sake, i. e. as 
means to our own selfish end, but for the sake of the 
Absolute, i. e. as means to the supreme end — the end by 
attaining which we attain the Absolute who is one in 
all things. Or in other words, we are not enjoined to 
renounce the world, or cut off' all connections with other 
things, thereby suppressing all passions and desires 
instead of satisfying their legitimate claims ; nor are we 
enjoined to be selfish and base, to engage ourselves al- 
ways in securing individual pleasures ; but to live a life 
which is at once individual and social, human and 
divine. As it is inculcated elsewhere, we should be a 
householder and perform all actions from the sense of 
our* duty toward Brahman, which, of course, includes 
all the duties towards self and others. A life, thus con- 
ceived of, is not a life of pure reason or contemplation, 
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nor a life of pure pleasure-seeking ; but a life of action 
in which we perform all our duties toward our own 
selves, toward others and lastly toward Brahman, and 
enjoy all pleasures resulting therefrom, and thereby 
gradually attain that type of character which is the 
consummation or perfection of our life. This consum- 
mated life is at once the most rational and the most 
happy. "When all things have become the wise man’s 
self, where is illusion and where is sorrow to him who 
sees unity?” { Isopanishad ). Again, “the wise see 
within their own heart the one thing that perishes not 
in all things that perish ; the one thing that gives light 
in all things that have no light ; the one being that 
gives the recompense to many ; and peace eternal is for 
them and not for others.” ( Kathopanishad ). This 
brings about the final reconciliation between Hedonism 
and Rationalism. 



Chapter VII. 

The seat of authority in morals. 

As we have founds the of moral obligation is a 

necessary accompaniment of the moral judgement. When 
we recognise an action to he rieht or wrong, good or bad, 
we feel a sense of obligation to do«and approve the 
former, and to avoid and disapprove the latter. Simi* 
larly, when we recognise a moral law or a moral ideal 
we feel bound to obey and act ^ up to it. What is the 
source of such a sense of obligation or constraint that 
accompanies all moral recognition ? To what is such 
an obligation due ? Or in other words, what is the 
seat of authority in morals — authority to which such 
an obligation is due ? Why should we obey the moral 
law, or guide our life in accordance with the moral 
ideal ? Why should we do the right and avoid the 
wrong, and not tlie opposite ? Tliese questions naturally 
suggest tlieuiselves when we consider either a moral 
judgment or a moral law or a moral ideal. We should, 
therefore, trv to answer them properly before we 
proceed to consider the facts of our concrete moral life. 

Fo answer all these questions we should take into 
consideration what is the nature of the law that cons- 
trains us to obey it ; what precisely it is that imposes 
the law upon us irrespective of our individual will and 
assent. For this purpose we should refer to the various 
theories of the moral standard and examine them care- 
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fully in order to arrive at that conception of authority 
which is most consistent with the nature of morality. 

1 * The Rigoristic view External law 
as the seat of moral authority When the 
moral law is reyarded as entirely external, as cominy 
solely from an external authority such as a kiny, a priest, 
or even God reyardtal simply { 7 S an external po7i)er, obe- 
dience to such a law beiny secured under compulsion or 
by the distribiiticn of reward or under the penalty of 
punishment, the very essence of morality, which consists 
in free obedience to a law, disappears ; and the “must" is 
identified with ''auyht,” the ii'voliintary with the volun- 
tary, the physical 'vith the moral. So that such a law 
cannot be reyarded as the real seat of moral authority. 

/d Internal law as the seat of moral au- 
thority : — When tile nunal law is conceived of as 
internal, as llie law of Moral Sense or Conscience, 
morality is supjyised to consist in oliedience to such a 
law ; and the moral authority is also, therefore, sup- 
posed to be seated in it. Dr. Martinean, the yreatest 
modern exponent of intuitionism, maintains : the moral 
authority is not merely subjective^ i. e. wielded by myself 
over mvsc-If — a mere subjective feellny, as is held to be 
so by Bentliam ; ^"tlie notion of "oiiyht” or ^^moral 
obliyation" does not merely import that there exists in 
the mind of a person jndyiny a specific emotion, nor 
that certain riilvs of conduct are supported by penalties 
which will tollow on their violation,^' but that ^‘the 
authority is objective ; that is, that what I judye Viyht' 
or what ^ouyht to be,^ must, unless I am in error, be 
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thought to be so by all rational beings who judge truly 
of the matter." But it means something more. ‘'It 
means the discernment of something higher than we, 
having claims on our therefore no mere part of it.'’ 
But as only a person can be higlier than another person, 
that something must be a person like ourselves, but of 
‘^greater, higher, and deeper insight." 'Mfit be true 
that over a free and living person nothing short of a 
free and living junson can have highei, authority, then 
is it certain that a Subjective' conscience is impossible. 
The faculty is mure than pau and parcel ol myself ; it 
is the communion of God’s lile. Here we encounter an 

^ t 

'objective’ autliority." ^ Types of Kt|hcal Pheory, Vol, 

II, pp. 103 -5 

Thus, according to Dr. Martineau, the seat ol moral 
authority is conscience, a b})eciai Taculty or Sense 
through which God speaks to us and bids us do the 
right and avoid tlie wrong. But, as we have found, 

( see, above, chap. I. j^p. 13 — 14), conscience being a 
unique and unanalysable iaculty sitting over and above 
all other faculties and being capable of acting irrespec- 
tive of them, it is still external to our self, and its law 
or command is still an external law or command, and 
therefore cannot be regarded as the true seat of moral 
authority. [ See also Bk, }, chaj). VII c 

(c) Practical Reason as the seat of moral 
authority :—’l hough llutler identifies conscience 
with reason, yet he is not clear as to whether leasoii as 
understood by him is the rational self or a sj)ecial and 
inexplicable faculty. ( See, Bk. 1, chap. ^TI ). Kant’s 
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theory ot obligation is nearer the mark. Morality, 
according to him, is free obedience to the moral law. 
But why should we obey the law — where does its 
authority lie ? Kant answers that it lies in the very 
nature of the law. The Moral law is the law of the Prac- 
tical Reason. In the moral sphere man is both the law- 
giver and the law-abider—both the king and the subject. 
This property by virtue of which man is a law to himself 
is called autononty. This autonomy of thcuMl which is the 
only source of the moral law, and of all duties, i. e. of all 
moral imperatives, unconditicuially commands us to 
do what is right and av^id what is wrong. It is the sole 
principle of moral obligation and therefore the true seat 
of moral authority. 

Hut the Practical Reason, as underst«.)od by Kant, is 
still an al)stract principle. Hence the moral law which 
comes from it is likewise abstract or formal : the law of 
the Practical Rea.son is not the law of the rational self™ 
the total .self of man. It is still a uniciue and inex|)lica- 
ble faculty and is, thus, external to the self. Hence it 
cannot be regarded as the true seat of moral authority. 
( see Book I, Chap. VH — Moral Reason \ 

II. The Hedonistic View :—Hedonism in 
general has tried to explain the sense of moral obligation 
as the product of some external constraints, viz. the so- 
called ‘^sanctions’^ of morality, and thus has described 
only how our sense of obligation has developed in course 
of time, but not the real meaning and justification of the 
idea itself. It is maintained by Dr. Bain, Mill and Spen- 
cer that the element of ‘'coerciveness’' wliich is involved 
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ill the consciousness of obligation arises from our cons- 
tant subjection to some external “controls’’ or “sanc- 
tions”, “Because man learned his duty under the discip- 
line of political, religious and social authorities, it is 
thought that fear of punishment is the real meaning of 
obligation.” • see Book 1 , Chap, VII , — Hedonistic view] 
and also Chap. I\’, w. .vS-oi, and Chaj). V. pp. 101-5 ). 
But it is easy to sec that this foreign birth of the consci- 
ousness of moral obligation divests it oi»all its meaning 
and justification. I'o do good from tear of the conse- 
quences is lU) morality at all. Again, it is not moral to 
submit to mere superior power. ,Thc sense of obligation 
cannot, tlien, be justified by tracing k U) merely exter- 
nal constraints, and the seat of moral authority cannot 
be supposed to lie in them. In a word, hedonism has 
completely tailed to account lor the oiigiii of moral au- 
thority. b'or luvther clitici^m ol hedonistic view, sec 
also the chapters mentioned above . 

With Sir Leslie Stephen 'moral law are statements 
of external comiitions of social welfare’; and their kiutho- 
rity', as lelt, depends upon tiie agent having ‘certain 
instincts’, vi/., a reveicnce for social welfare. Without 
this lie ma\' obc)' extrinsic interest or coercion, but owns 
no moral authority.” { Types (d' Ethical Theor\', Vo!. II, 
j). 1 1 5 I lie also maintain.s* as we have found, the indi- 
vidual being an integral jiart of societ}', the relation bet- 
ween him and the society is organic one. So that the 
good for all is also the good for each — the social welfare 
is also the individual welfare. Consequently the consci- 
ousness of the social welfare is the real seat of moral 
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authority. No doubt this is the true view so far as it 
goes. But he has marred its real significance : for his 
conception of society as an organism is defective — it is 
not better than a metaphor. ( see Chap. V, pp. 133-35 ). 
As Dr. Martineau has truly remarked : “he only applies 
it far enough to explain the growth of social affections 
parallel with the personal instincts of self-conservation, 
and capable of transcending them ; and leaves the ques- 
tion between them, in case of conflict, to be one of 
strength alone ^ — without other authority to decide the 
alternative between self-preservation and self-sacrifice." 

According to Prof. ^.Mexander, obligation is “that rela- 
tion in which the single part of the order stands to the 
whole order, when it is confronted by the whole : whe- 
ther we are considering the relations of a man’s act to 
the whole of his own character, or of a single individual 
to the institutions of society.” “Obligation, therefore, is 
generically on a level with the relation between the parts 
of a vegetable or animal organism and the whole. It is 
what corresponds in human affairs to the necessity under 
which an organism lies of acting in a certain manner in 
order to conform to its type.” ( Moral Order and Pro- 
gress, p. 142 ). Thus, the seat of moral autlu^rity lies in 
the whole regarded either as the whole character or the 
whole society. 'Fhis is certainly true if the relation bet- 
ween the individual and society can be shown to be 
really organic. The organism of human society is cer- 
tainly not analogous to a vegetable or animal organism, 
even though there are some points of resemblance bet- 
ween them. ( See Chap. pp. 153 — 35 ). If it were 
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really so, an agent’s action in obedience to the laws of 
society would not be free but as necessary as a physical 
event that takes place in obedience to a law of nature. 
Any obligation felt in such an action would not be free 
obedience but external compulsion ; “ought” would be 
reduced to “must”. For in the vegetable or animal orga- 
nism the parts live for the whole and not vice versa ; but 
in the social organism both the parts and the whole live 
for one another — here the relation is completely recipro- 
cal and one of freedom. Therefore the social organism 
as understood In^ him cannot he regarded as the seat of 
moral authority 

III. The Endaemonlstic view The above 
considerations evident 1\' show that the true seat of moral 
authority cannot be arn'thing externa!. It should lie in 
the ultimate nature of man as man, i. e. in his personality. 
Only a person can be the real source of moral obligation. 
No external authorit}’ or power can impose a law upon 
him which he is vtorally bound to obev. In this connec- 
tion ITof. Green’s view may be summarised with advan- 
tage ; “It is the very es.sence of moral duty to be 
imposed by a man on himself. The moral duty to obey 
a positive law, whether a law of the State or of the 
Church, is imposed not by the author or enforcer of the 
positive law, but bv that sphit of man — not less divine 
because the spirit of man — which sets before him the 
ideal of a perfect life and pronounces obedience to the 
positive law to be necessary to its realisation.” ( Pro- 
legomena to Ethics, \). 354 ). To understand the real 
significance of this, we should understand the real 
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significance of the self or personality of man. “A man's 
oum ‘Self is not to be understood here as a detached 
finite individuality y that could be what it is in presence 
of its mere numerical repetitions : that he has a Self at 
all, and kows it, is possible simpl\’ because the univ^erse 
has an Absolute Self, or ‘self-conditioning and self- 
distinguishing mind,’ communicates itself to the human 
being — the infinite to the finite spirit, — and constitutes 
thereb)^ the knowledge of moral law as the expression, 
under temporal conditions, of an eternal perfection. A 
man, therefore, is ‘a law unto himself.’ not by autonomv' 
of the individual, but b\’ ‘self-communication of the 

X ^ * 

infinite spirit to the soul ; and the law itself, ‘the idea 
of an absolute should hel is authoritative with the con- 
science, because it is a deliverance of the eternal perfec- 
tion to a mind that has to grow and is imposed, there- 
fore, by the infinite upon the finite.” , Sec Types of 
Ethical Theory, Vol. II, p 106 ). This view agrees also 
with the view that regards the seat of moral authority 
as lying in society conceived as an organisation of 
rational beings or j)ersons. Alan, as a person, as a 
rational being, as the finite expression of the Absolute 
Spirit, is necessarily' a being ; so that the good of 

society is also the good of the individual and vice versa. 
The moral law, which is also the law of society, neces- 
sarily issues Irom his personality — from the Absolute 
Self expressing and realising itself in and through him. 
Hence the true and ultimate seat of mural authority is 
the Absolute Self in man working out its realisation 
under finite conditions. 
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This theory afso reconciles the preceding theories. 
On the one hand, it agrees with intuitionism in holding 
that the true Seat of moral authority is internal ; but it 
also differs from the latter in that this internal seat is 
not conscience understood as a unique and inexplicable 
faculty having no organic relation to the self, nor even 
reason understood as an empty and formal principle 
excluding the sense. It agrees, on the other hand, with 
hedonism in holding that the seat of moral authority is 
society ; but differs from the latter in that the society is 
not a merely mechanical aggregate of individuals, nor 

an organism like a vegetable or animal organism. The 

. * • 

moral law is internal in the sense that it is the law of 
the Absolute Self in us in accordance with which our 
passions and desires are organi.sed into a .systematic 
world of moral experience — in accordance with which 
our moral life is built up and regulated ; it is the law of 
the Higher Self imposed upon the Lower Self. Thus, 
“the law of the life of a rational being must be auto- 
nomy ; moral .self-realisation is ‘realisation ^^self by self.* 
The law of nature’s life is heteronomy ; it is part of a 
larger system, and comes under the law of that system. 
But a rational being is an end-in-himself, and can find 
nowhere save in his own nature the law of his life. This 
is the prerogative of reason^to legislate for itself, to be 
at once sovereign and subject in the kingdom of mora- 
lity, as it is at once teacher and scholar in the school 
of wi.sdom.” ( Prof. J. Seth, Study of Ethical Principles, 
p, 214 ). The law is, at the same time, external — social 
in the sense that the society is really a rational organi- 
2 \ 
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sation of which each individual is an integral or essen- 
tial member, so that the law of the whole is also the 
law of the parts or units, and vice versa : the Absolute 
Self, the presence of which in each of us makes all of us 
persons, binds us together as members of an organised 
whole called society, thus making the law that is 
internal to each as a person also external to each as an 
individual. In a word, the law wliich is the seat of 
moral authority 's both internal and external, individual 
and social at the same time. ( See, above, chap. VI ). 

What, then, is the character of moral authority which 
is wielded by the law of the- Absolute Self or Reason as 
popularly called, ever the finite self ? ‘‘ The inner dem- 
and is absolute, ‘a categorical imperative.’ Its unyielding 
‘thou Shalt’ is the voice of the ideal to the actual man ; 
and the ideal admits of no concession, no ‘give and take,’ 
no compromise with the actual. This demand of the ra- 
tional and ideal self is not to be misinterpreted, as if its 
absoluteness meant the annihilation of feeling or nature. 
The demand is for such a perfect mastery of the impul- 
sive and sentient, or natural self, that in it the true self, 
which is fundamentally rational, may be realised ; that 
it may be the rational or human, and not the merely sen- 
tient or animal self, that lives. What produces the con- 
stant contradiction between ideal and attainment is not 
the presence of feeling as a surd that cannot be elimina- 
ted ; it is that the harmony of a life in which feeling is 
subdued to reason must become ever more perfect, Uie 
life of the true self must become ever more complete as 
moral progress continues." ^ Ibid, p. 216 ), 



Chapter viii. 

Divergence of moral opinions. 

The cause of the divergence of moral opinions has 
been accounted for differently by the different schools 
of ethical writers. The intuitionists deny that the 
divergence is due to any exception to the universality 
of the moral laws or the intuitions of * conscience ; and 
they, therefore, try to explain it in a different way. 
*( See, Bk. I, chap. VII, Diversity of moral jndgynents). 
The hedonists, on the otlfer hand, find in such diver 
gence a fatal defect of the intuitive* theory of morals. 
If the intuitions of conscience, as they contend, are 
infallible, and the moral laws are universal, the diver- 
gence of moral opinions remains inexplicable. They 
therefore maintain that as the existence of such diver- 
gence cannot be denied, it must be accounted for, and 
it can be satisfactorily accounted for only by the 
hedonistic theory that the so-called moral laws are not 
innate, but generalisations from experience ; that their 
binding force rests entirely on their usefulness for both 
the individual and the society ; but that this usefulness 
varying with the changing circumstances of the people 
at different times and ages, which necessitate changes* 
in their needs, their ideas of expediency and even their 
capacities for experience of pleasure and pain, the moral 
laws themselves vary entirely or partly in course of 
times and ages, causing the divergence of moral 
opinions. 
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But the causes of the divergence as explained by the 
intuitionists and the hedonists seem to be inadequate. 
If we hold with the intuitionists that conscience is a 
unique and inexplicable faculty all-perfect and fully- 
developed from the beginning, waiving all other difficul- 
ties, the most serious difficulty that the moral laws and 
the moral intuitions themselves conflict with one an- 
other remains still inexplicable. Again, if we hold with 
the hedonists that the moral laws are essentially 
variable, because they are based upon variable experien- 
ces of the individual and the race, we deny the striking 
fact that 'khe extent and force of agreement are far 
greater than thosaof diversity among those laws and 
intuitions, ( See, above, chap. VII, the passages quoted 
from Janet^s Theory of Morals, under the heading — 
Diversity of ynoral jndgmenls ; and also pp. 309 — 352 
of the same Book, as well as Dr. Mai tineau’s Study of 
Religion, vol. II, chap. I ). The real cause of the 
divergence seems to be this ; The moral self is not all- 
perfect and fully-developed from the beginning ; it 
undergoes a process of development in course of which 
it gradually reveals and applies higlier and higher moral 
principles in order to construct the systematised world 
of morality in wliicli it lives, moves and has its being, 
out of the chaotic mass of facts such as the social rela- 
tions and institutions, &c. Thus, in the gradual cons- 
truction of the moral world, the moral self does not 
apply the same moral principles in all the stages. In 
each stage it applies a particular principle or ideal of 
construction, or views the moral facts from a particular 
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Standpoint. This is not only true of the moral self of 
the individual, but also of the race. Hence a particular 
individual would estimate the moral value of actions 
from different standpoints, lower and higher, at different 
stages of his moral life ; and so, different individuals 
having attained different stages of moral evolution 
would judge the same action from different standpoints. 
Such is true also of different races in the same age and 
also in different ages. Thus some A\*ould judge the 
moral worth of an action by reference to an inexplicable 
moral faculty such as Moral Sense or Conscience ; 
others by referring it to happiness personal or social ; 
and others, again, by reference to •the perfection of 
human nature. These diverse modes of moral judgment 
adopted by different peoples and different races at the 
same time or at different times are sufficient to account 
for the divergence of moral opinions as respects the 
moral values of actions. These also explain the diver- 
gence as respects the scope and meaning of the moral 
laws. The moral laws, as we have found, are ultimately 
but general rules of action that are deduced from the 
idea of the moral standard ; and thus, the nature of such 
a standard determines the scope and meaning of them. 
If the standard is personal happiness, the scope and 
meaning of the moral laws will be understood in one 
way ; if it is social happiness, they will be understood 
in a different w'ay ; and finally, if it is the perfection of 
human nature, they will be understood in a still more 
different way. 'I'hus, an egoistic hedonist, who under- 
stands the scope and meaning of the moral law “ Thou 
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shall not steal" in a particular way, will not consider 
those acts of stealing that are pleasant to him as coming 
under the scope and meaning of the law ; whereas an 
utilitarian hedonist will understand them in a different 
way ; so also a perfectionist ; and both will consider 
those acts as coming unquestionably under the law. 
Again, that act of stealing which is conducive to the 
happiness or efficiency of society will be regarded right 
by the utilitarijJns, as, for instance, was done by the 
ancient Spartans ; while it will be condemned by the 
intuitionists and the perfectionists. In this way it can 
be easily shown that tire different ethical schools 
judging actions from different standpoints will under- 
stand the scope and meaning of the moral laws different- 
ly, Yet it cannot be denied that in the main there 
is some sort of agreement with regard to moral opinions, 
though there is also a great deal of divergence at all 
times and in all ages among all people and race. The 
still greater cause of divergence seems to be that even 
when people agree with regard to the scope and 
meaning of the moral laws they considerably differ as 
to their application to concrete cases. In short, the 
real cause of both the agreement and divergence lies in 
the nature of the moral life itself, which is a nnity in- 
a harmonisation of conflicting . principles — 
a systematisation of diverse and jarring elements. 



Chapter ix. 

Moral Sentiments. 

I. Meauins of Sentiment : The sentiments 
are the higher forms of developed feeling than the 
emotions. They differ from the emotions in being 
“more ideal and spiritual.” “They are ^fuller of ideas' 
and some of them are found to be complex forms of 
feeling that arise only in the presence of “ideals” or 
constructions of imaginaticyi and thought which the 
mind holds up to itself as types or pj\,tterns of what is 
not, but ought to be.” ( Prof. Ladd, Primer of Psycho 
logy, pp. 182—83 ). These types or patterns are of 
three kinds : — the ideal of Truth, the ideal of Beauty 
and the ideal of Goodness. The contemplation of each 
of these ideals gives rise to a unique kind of sentiment 
called, respectively, the intellectual or logical, the 
aesthetic and the ethical or moral. 

II. Characteristics of the Moral Senti- 
ments As we have just now found, the moral senti- 
ment is a unique kind of feeling that arises out of the 
contemplation of the moral ideal or the ideal of right- 
ness or goodness. As a rational agent man is always 
guided, consciously or unconsciously, by the idea of 
the ultimate end of conduct or the ideal of the moral 
life ; and feels that his actual conduct or moral life falls 
always far short of that end or ideal 1 hence there is a 
constant longing deeply rooted in his nature for gradu- 
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ally adjusting his conduct to that end, i. e. making it 
more and more harmonious with the best type of 
conduct, or for making his actual moral life more and 
more progressive towards the ideal, i. e. the perfect 
moral life. This feeling and longing or thirst after 
perfection, constitutes the moral sentiment. 

But there are some other feelings directly or indirect- 
ly connected with the moral sentiment that are also com- 
monly called moral sentiments ; but really, some of 
them are feelings, others are affections and emotions 
accompanying, harmonising with, animating, enforcing 
moral judgments in which the agreement or disagree- 
ment of conduct with the moral ideal, or the nature of 
the character of the agent acting up to or violating such 
an ideal, is described. Thus, tliere is a variety of moral 
sentiments which are of different psychological charac- 
ter and have two distinct but correlated sources. The 
true moral sentiment arises, as we have found, directly 
from the contemplation of the Good or the moral Ideal ; 
and it is, therefore, an abstract, hnpcrsonal, and dis- 
interested emotive state ; whereas there are other 
ethical feelings that accompany or follow upon the 
different kinds of moral judgments, in obedience to the 
general psychological law that all cognitive activities 
are accompanied or followed by feelings. 

III. Classification of the moral senti- 
ments : — The moral sentiments may be classified 
in the way as represented in the following table ; — 
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Moral Sentiments. 


Sentiment of moral Feelings of Approbation 

obligation, or and Disapprobation, 

"feeling of oughtness'' I 


( when refer to action ) ( when refer to agents ) 

Moral beauty and moral • 

deformity, ( called aesthetic 
moral sentiments ). 


( To ourselves ) (^To others ) 

Self approval, leading to Admiration ; Dis-esteem, 
Self-esteem ; Selfreproach and Indignation, 
and Remorse. 

(а) The sentiment of moral obligation or 
the “feeling of oughtness” : — This sentiment is 
directly excited by the contemplation of the moral ideal 
or the idea of right or good. Whenever we think of 
the moral ideal we feel a sense of obligation to realise 
it or act up to it in our conduct. The idea of the moral 
ideal is not a merely passive idea like the idea of the 
beautiful, giving rise to a mere passive enjoyment, but 
contains an active element afso which exhibits itself in 
a feeling that is itself a motive force^ impelling us to 
attain the ideal in our life and action. 

(б) The feelings of Approbation and Dis- 
approbation : — These feelings are excited by actions 
that are recognised as right or good and wrong or bad. 

22 
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Whenever we recognise an action as good or right, we 
approve of it and experience a feeling of pleasure called 
the feeling of Approbation ; and when we recognise 
an action as wrong or bad, we disapprove of it and have 
a feeling of pain called the feeling of Disapprobation. 
These feelings of Approbation and Disapprobation may 
refer to actmis or agents. When they refer to actions, 
we have — 

(i ) The absthetlc moral sentiments, which 
exhibit themselves in the forms of the feelings of Moral 
Beauty and Moral Deformity. When we approve of an 
action because of its goodness or rightness we experience 
a kind of beauty in it ; and when we disapprove of it by 
reason of its badness or wrongness we feel a kind of 
deformity in it. This beauty and deformity attached to 
the right and the wrong actions excite feelings in us that 
resemble the feelings excited by beautiful and ugly ob- 
jects. ( See, above. Chap. VII— Moral Sense ). 

Again, when the feelings of Approbation and Dis- 
approbation refer to ourselves as agents, we have — 

(ii) The feelings of Self-approval or Self- 
esteem, and of Self-reproach and Remorse, 
which arise from the consciousness that we have done 
right or wrong, good or bad. (i) When our action is 
right or good, we not only approve of it, but also ap- 
prove of the character or the self which is its ultimate 
source. And the feeling following upon such approval 
is always pleasurable and is called the feeling of Self- 
approval or Self-approbation or Self-satisfaction. The 
experience of this feeling is followed by peace of mind 
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and is often described as the ^^testimony of a good con- 
science, meaning an approving conscience'’. This feeling, 
when frequently experienced as the result of frequent 
performances of right or good actions, leads to the senti- 
ment of Self-esteem or Self-respect. Thus this sentiment 
is the necessary accompaniment of virtue or the good 
habits of will and action. Self-esteem is, therefore, an 
essential feature of a soundly- working moral nature. It 
is wholly distinct from Pride which is immoral, and is 
in full harmony with conscience. It is always allied to 
Humility which is so characteristic of all healthy moral 
nature. The loss of Self-esteeni thus indicates a moral 
disorder. The degeneration of moral i\^ture is inevitably 
followed by the loss of Self-esteem ; and when the dege- 
neration is very great, there is the total disappearance 
of this sentiment, indicating a nature which is scarcely 
above that of the brute. 

(2) When, on the other hand, our action is wrong or 
bad, we not only disapprove of it, but also disapprove 
of the character or the self of which it is the issue. And 
the feeling resulting from such disapproval is always 
painful and is called the feeling of Self-reproach or Sdf 
coiidemnaiion or Self dissatisfaction. The experience of 
this feeling is followed by a great uneasiness of mind 
and often called ^The accusation of an evil conscience”. 
This feeling, in its more active form, passes into Shame 
and shame, intensified, is Remorse or Contrition. Remorse 
is commonly termed the pang or sting of conscience ; it 
is very tormenting and exercises a great influence upon 
our moral nature by restraining us from continuance in 
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immorality. But it may go beyond our personal control 
and pass into recklessness. 

Remorse or contrition should be carefully distingu- 
ished from Humiliation or Attrition. Both of these two 
classes of feeling follow upon wrong-doing ; but they 
must not be confounded with each other. Remorse is a 
moral sentiment, whereas humiliation is immoral : the 
one is a mark of healthy moral narure and allied to humi- 
lity ; the other jndicates more or less amoral disorder 
and is allied to pride, — it is merely the mortification of 
wounded pride — the feeling that our action will bring 
disgrace upon us. This distinction becomes manifest 
when we consider their effects upon the moral nature. 
Remorse purifies our soul by (,i) preventing us from 
doing similar wrong, and (2) elevating the soul to the 
height from which it has fallen, or to a still greater 
height, as is found in those instances of conversion in 
which men sunk lowest into the depth of immorality 
are found to suddenly begin to live a far more austere 
and elevated life ; whereas attrition sinks a man lower 
into the depth of immorality. 

Hence : just as the loss of Self-esteem is indicative 
of a moral disorder, so is the loss of Remorse. A man, 
whom the pang of conscience has ceased to torment, is 
a morally dead man. The sinners to whom wrong-doing 
has become a confirmed habit have ceased to feel the 
accusation of conscience, or the torment of Remorse ; 
to them wrOng-doing is as pleasant as right-doing is to 
an honest man. This does not, of course, imply that 
they have lost tlieir moral nature altogether ; that is 
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impossible for men as rational beings : this simply im- 
plies that their moral nature has become dormant and 
may be roused at a single animating call, as is the case 
with all converts. 

When the feelings of Approbation and Disapproba- 
tion refer to other persons as agents, we have — 

(iii) The feelings of Admiration and of Dis 
esteem and Indignation, which arise from the 
consciousness that other persons have done right or 
wrong, good or bad. When we approve the action of 
other persons as being right or good, we have the feeling 
of approbation which, together ^n‘th the attendant feel- 
ing of the beautiful gives rise to the feeling of Admira- 
tion for them. When we disapprove of the actions, the 
consequent feeling of disapprobation and the attendant 
feeling of the ugly gives birth to the feeling of Disesteem 
or Disrespect for them, and also rouses the feeling of 
Indignation, Frequent admiration of a person leads to 
a judgment of general approval of his character attended 
by love and trust. Similarly, frequent disrespect to a 
person is attended by dislike and distrust, 

IV. Belation of the moral sentiments to 
the moral Judgments The nature of the relation 
between the moral sentiments and the moral judgments 
has been a matter of mucirdispute. Two rival schools 
have been carrying on the controversy that has been 
raised round it, the one of which tending to elevate into 
special prominence the claims of feelings, and the other 
the claims of reason, (i) Thus, the Moral Sense or 
^Esthetic school maintains that actions excite some 
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feelings in us through which we discern and measure 
their moral qualities, just as we discern the beauty and 
deformity of objects through the feelings excited by 
them, or the secondary qualities of objects through the 
sensations produced by them. The hedonists in general 
hold a similar view. Thus, with Hume the agreeable or 
disagreeable feeling spontaneously excited by actions is 
the only measure of their rightness or wrongness. With 
Mill conscience- is an emotion “encrusted over with 
collateral associations'’. With Dr. Bain also conscience, 
at least in its early stage, is an emotion evolved from 
such feelings as fear, hope, love, sympathy, &c. 

(2) The intuit'onists in general, on the other hand, 
maintain that “Moral Sentiments being essentially dep^ 
endent on the moral judgments, rise spontaneously along 

with these judgments, and in accordance with them. 

This law of the rise of moral sentiments, by which they 
depend upon preceding judgments, makes the moral sen- 
timent of no value as a standard for deciding the moral 
character of actions. Everything here depends upon the 
validity of the moral judgment with which they have 
taken their rise. A sentiment of self-satisfaction will 
attend a judgment of self-approbation, whether that 
judgment be correct or not. The sole test of the moral 
value of the sentimental experience is found in the test 
of the moral quality of personal actions — clear recogni- 
tion of moral law,” ( Dr. Calderwood, Handbook of 
Moral Philosophy, pp. 206-7 )• ^ he moral feeling, ac- 
cording to Kant, is “the susceptibility for pleasure or 
displeasure merely from the consciousness of the agree- 
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inent or disagreement of our action with the law of duty”. 
The moral sentiments, thus, follow the moral judgments 
in which such agreement or disagreement is expressed, 
and do not, therefore, precede them. 

Criticism : — The intuitive, hedonistic and the 
aesthetic theories are all based upon an imperfect and 
one-sided view of moral consciousness. Moral consci- 
ousness, as we have found, [ see, above, Chap. V ), is a 
complex phenomenon : the moral judgment and the 
moral sentiment are only two elements involved in it ; 
they are, therefore, interrelated and inseparable from 
each other. There cannot, be a^ moral judgment which 
does not involve a moral sentiment ; ^nd similarly, there 
cannot be a moral sentiment which is not connected 
with a moral judgment. The moral judgment as an 
intellectual activity must have an emotive tone in obedi- 
ence to the general psychological law that every mental 
activity involves an element of feeling. Likewise, a sen- 
timent, which is by itself unqualified, acquires a moral 
quality only from the moral judgment with which it is 
connected. Therefore, the phrase “moral sentiments” is 
inadmissible, if we mean by it “sentiments” which deter- 
mine the qualities of judgments called moral, inasmuch 
as, in the first place, they themselves have no quality 
when separated from such judgments, and in the second, 
place, when so separated they become abstractions 
and therefore non-entities. The same is true mutatis 
mutandis of the moral judgments, when separated from 
the moral sentiments. The constituents of an organic 
whole are interdependent and co-existent, so that it is 
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futile to hold that one constituent precedes or entirely 
depends upon the other. This does not, of course, imply 
that these factors are present in moral consciousness 
always in the same proportion and with the same expli- 
citness. As Prof. Sully has truly remarked : “In the 
crude, early stages of moral development, feeling ( fear, 
respect for a person ) is uppermost, though even here a 
subordinate intellectual element is present in the discri- 
mination of a right and a wrong class of actions, e. g. lie 
from truthful statement. Hence the early stages of 
moral education are chiefly concerned with fixing for 
life a habit of swift and unfailing emotive response, e. g. 
repugnance at, and shrinking from, a lie. A person is 
not morally developed who has not this irresistible “ins- 
tinct” to greet and to reject, prior to any process of 
reflexion, particular sorts of conduct. At the sametime, 
all the higher stadia of moral development depend, to a 
large extent, on prolonged and nice processes of refle- 
xion. Only in this way can we reach, for example, a 
fine and true feeling even for such homely duties as 
honesty and truth. As modern literature is ever remi- 
nding us, morality, instead of being the simple affair we 
took it to be in childhood, is immensely and perplexingly 
complex ; and each of us has, to a considerable extent, 
to evolve a new code of moral maxims to meet the pecu- 
liar circumstances of his own individual life.” ( The 
Human Mind, Vol. II, p. 169 ). 

V. Origin of the moral sentiments :~As 

regarding the nature of the relation between the moral 
judgments and the moral sentiments, so regarding their 
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origin there are two rival theories. The intuitionists, on 
the one hand, maintain that the moral sentiments, like 
the moral judgments, are unique and inderivative from 
any non-moral feelings. With regard to the sentiment 
of moral obligation and of moral approbation or disap- 
probation Prof. Ladd remarks : “This ( i. e. the senti- 
ment of moral obligation ) is a perfectly unique senti- 
ment, is not like any other, and cannot be understood as 
a development or modification of any other. Its unique 
character is undoubted, however the sentiment may seem 
to have arisen. So far as is known, the lower animals 
have no corresponding form* of consciousness. Second : 
the sentiment of moral approbation ‘feems also to be a 
distinctive and unique ethical sentiment That dis- 

tinctively moral feeling which arises when, in spite, it 
may be, of threatened pain and loss, one has done what 
sound judgment decides ought to be done, is apparently 
the possession of man alone.” ( Primer of Psychology, 
p. 189 ). The hedonists, on the other hand, deny their 
original, unique and elementary character and attempt 
to derive them from non-moral feelings. Their doctrine 
may be summarised as follows : — 

The origin of the moral sentiments, like every other 
complex natural fact presupposes (a) some materials, 
and (b) some agency or agencies to operate upon those 
materials in order to combine them into new complexes 
by transformation and modification. 

{^) The roots of the moral sentiments (i) 
The first of these materials or roots out of which the mo- 
ral sentiments arise, are the egoistic feelings. The instinc- 
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tive impulse of self-preservation or self-love is the root of 
all other impulses. The altruistic impulses such as sym- 
pathy or benevolence, when closely examined into, are 
found to involve an egoistic element. Thus sympathy 
may be regarded as an enlargement of the primary feeling 
for our own good. The feeling of moral disapprobation 
is nothing but a modified and developed form of egoistic 
resentment, 

(ii) The second of these materials or roots of the 
moral sentiments arc the semi-social or cgo-altruistic 
feelings, such as the respect for other’s opinion, the love 
of other’s approbation and* so forth, which contribute 
largely to the development of morality, especially in its 
early stages. 

dii) The ego-altruistic feelings are not, by themselves, 
sufficient to effect the transition from egoism to altruism. 
In order that a pure disinterested feeling of morality may 
grow up in the mind, the social feelings, [)roperly so-called, 
specially the feeling of sympathy^ that is, a regard for 
Other’s welfare for its own sake, must come into play. 
The essence of morality being a disinterested love of 
other’s welfare, it is evident that there must be an agency 
or impulse in our nature which is capable of transforming 
the egoistic feelings which impel us to our own welfare, 
into altruistic feelings which impel us to other’s welfare. 
And this agency is sympathy. This is further corrobo- 
rated by the fact that in the case of both the race and 
the individual the moral sentiments are seen to develop 
pari passu with the development of sympathy. 

\b) The a^euciee operating upon the ma- 
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terials : —The development of the moral sentiments 
out of simpler feelings, depends also upon certain exter- 
nal conditions. Although sympathy can develop certain 
altruistic feelings out of the egoistic, it cannot generate 
that sense of duty or obligation which is a distinctive 
feature of morality. We may acquire the habit of loving 
other’s welfare, but still the question remains, why shall 
we be obliged to do so ? This sense of obligation can be 
developed only by some external coTiditions. These 
conditions are generally called ''sanctions' which are no- 
thing but different forms of external authority ( parental, 
social, political, moral and rcligiows \ backed by punish- 
ment and rewards. 

Origin of the moral sentiments These 
agencies act, in the first instance, upon the egoistic feel- 
ings. The child desists from acting in a particular way 
from the fear of punishment, or acts, in a particular way, 
to earn the promised reward. In the second place, these 
agencies give a definite direction to the instinctive work- 
ings of his social or semi-social feelings. Thus his love 
of other’s approbation takes on a more comprehensive 
form of a permanent desire to perform those actions 
which are uniforrnl}' approved of by them. In this way 
a feeling of reverence for command is now developed in 
the mind of the child. 

The feeling itself of reverence for law thus generated 
by the educative action of authority undergoes a process 
of development. This development goes hand in hand 
with that of the social feelings proper^ e. g., affection 
and sympathy, and of individual reflexion. At the first 
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stage, this feeling of reverence is restricted to personal 
commands, such as the commands of parents, teachers, 
and so forth. But this crude feeling of reverence, unless 
divested of personal element, does not constitute mora- 
lity. True morality begins to be understood when the 
child begins to recognise the validity of such commands. 
He must begin to know that they are not meant for 
him alone, but for others as well, and that they are not 
enacted by a particular governor ( e. g. the parent ) for 
any ulterior purpose, except their intrinsic rightness. 
General customs help the child a great deal to under- 
stand this objective , character -of morality and its 
independence of any particular personal source. 

A still higher stage is reached when the grounds of 
such general subjection to law begin to be understood. 
At this stage the personal element of morality gives 
place to social aspect and all moral rules are recognised 
as means to the realisation of the social or common 
good. Sympathy and reflexion play an important 
part here. 

Criticism -The hedonistic account of the origin 
of the moral sentiments as described above seems to be 
quite unsatisfactory. It tries to develop them from 
non-moral feelings such as the feeling of self-preservation 
or self-love, the love of other’s approbation, sympathy, 
&c. Hence hedonism commits here, as elsewhere, the 
grave mistake that the moral can be evolved from the 
non moral, “should be“ from or “must". In the 
second place, it supposes that the agencies that achieve 
such a wonderful result are some external authorities 
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social, political, religious, &c. But it forgets that these 
agencies themselves must first be recognised as operating 
in conformity with the moral law and thus as having an 
authority that is morally binding upon us. The instru- 
ments through which those agencies work, viz., the fear 
of punishment and the hope of reward, are themselves 
devoid of any moral significance. The former may 
produce a feeling of grief or regret ; but regret is quite 
distinct from “remorse” which arises from the violation 
of a moral law or moral authority. The latter may 
produce a feeling of pleasure or satisfaction ; but this 
feeling is different from tl)if feehng of self-approbation 
that arises from acting in accordance with a moral law 
or authority. In its explanation of the origin of mora- 
lity, hedonism invariably forgets the most essential 
condition of evolution that the evolved must not contain 
anything that was not already in the germ. In the 
present instance, the moral sentiments contain a peculia- 
rity called moral ; and this peculiarity must already be 
in the germs, viz., the ego-altruitistic and altruitistic 
feelings, as well as the fear of punishment and the hope 
of reward, if the hedonistic explanation be accepted as 
true. But it is admitted on all hands that these feelings 
are not really pioral or contain any germs of morality ; 
they are merely “powerful adjuncts ( or aids ) to the 
development of genuine moral sentiment.’' 



Chapter x. 

The Postulates of Moral judgments. 

[Personality; Reason; Self-determination] 

We have already found what is the nature of moral 
judgment ; and also what is the nature of the object 
upon which sueh a judgment is passed. In discussing 
the nature of lire object we have come to the conclusion 
that it is ultimately the person doing who is the precise 
object of moral judgmept. Afiid in discussing the nature 
of the subject or. principle we have also found ( see, 
chap. I — VI ) that all theories of the moral standard 
suppose that a moral being is a person ; only that the 
nature of a person is conceived in different ways. But 
after reviewing these theories critically one after another 
we have arrived at the conclusion that tlie most consis- 
tent theory of the moral standard is that which regards 
a person as essentially rational ; wliich holds, that is to 
say, that only a rational being is capable of moral 
censure or approbation ; and that to tlie rational actions 
only the moral laws are applicable. The moral judg- 
ment thus presupposes a person or a rational being who 
, can become properly, not only its object, but also the 
source of its subject or principle. Or the whole truth 
may be e.vpressed in an apparently parado.vical form : 
that a person is both the object and the subject of moral 
judgment. He is the object inasmuch as only the 
activity of a person who acts from motive is capable of 
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moral approbation or disapprobation. He is the subject 
inasmuch as the moral law is a self-imposed law — a law 
that comes from his rational self. Thus personality is 
a postulate, a presupposition of moral judgment. What 
is, then, meant by personality ? The word 'personality” 
implies iA) Reason^ (n) Self-determination, (C) Organic 
relation to society, 

(A Reason : — A person must be a rational 
being ; but a rational being is a self-oonscions being — 
a being capable of reflexion. Hence personality consists 
in self-consciousness or reflexion. But selfconsciousness 
is a principle of unity -in-difference — it is the seifs cons- 
ciousness of itself as distinguished from, yet related 
to, the not-self—\i is therefore the consciousness of 
unity-in difference— a consciousness of correlativity of 
diverse elements. Hence a person is an essential and 
integral member of the world, especially of the world 
of spirits in which he stands to the rest in both opposition 
and relation. His own good is therefore the Summum 
Bonum, the supreme or sovereign good— the good of 
each is the good of all. ( See Bk. 11 , Chap. vi. pp. 143- 
45 ). For these reasons, a non-ralional being cannot be 
a person, at least in the ethical sense of the term. ( See 
BK. II, Chap, vi, p, 150 ) ; because the action of a self- 
conscious being only who’ acts from preconceived emd 
can be the object of moral judgment. We do not pass 
moral judgment upon the actions of nomratmial beings 
such as the lower animals and the other objects of 
nature j nor of the persons who have lost their rational 
powers as the insane, the somnambulic and the delirious, 
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( See above, Chap. I, pp. 4-6 ), Again, the very pos- 
sibility of moral judgment rests on the supposition that 
we are able to compare the action, with regard to its 
agreement or disagreement, with a standard or ideal, 
thus indicating that we have the potver of comparison 
and also the power of knowing such a standard or ideal 
— both of which prove the rationality of our nature. 
Hence from whatever standpoint, — whether from the 
standpoint of its object, or that of its subject— we view 
the nature of moral judgment, we are irresistibly led to 
the conclusion that only a person, a self conscious being, 
is capable of moral censure o. approval that is expressed 
in the moral judgment. Thus Reason is a postulate of 
moral judgment. This will become more manifest if we 
consider the other presuppositions of moral judgment. 

(B) Self-determination A person is neces- 
sarily a self-determined or free being. For in so far as 
he is rational, he is moral ; and in so far as he is moral, 
he is free, morality consisting in free-obedience to a 
self-imposed law. "The ought of duty is not a com- 
mand imposed upon us from without. It is simply the 
voice of the true self within us. Conscience is the sense 
that we are 7 iot ourselves ; and the voice of duty is the 
voice that says, ‘to thine own self be true’.* ( Prof. 
Mackenzie, Manual of Ethics, p. 254 ). In this connec- 
tion let us listen to the urgument of Kant : If we examine 
the nature of man we find that he has a double being — 
be has 9. sensuous nature and an intelligible nature— he is 
a phenomenon and a nouraenon. “Man is undoubtedly 
a member of the natural world ; even his intellectual 
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capacities may up to a certain extent be said to have 
their province in nature. But man, if he is to be a moral 
being, must so far look upon himself as a member of an 
intelligible or spiritual world. He must, ^erect himself 
above himself.'' The moral law speaks to the soul. 
It is the law which is the law of his own nature. Hence 
the obedience to the moral law is not obedience in the 
strict sense at all ; rather the soul willingly adopts the 
dictates of the moral law as a maxim o^its own. 'Ht is 
only when the agent takes up this position as himself 
at one with the law — as virtually a law-giver — that the 
will is moral. Morality tl^en implies that the will of 
the agent gives the law — that the autonomous. 

And, yet, man, as a natural being has not this autonomy ; 
he has, on the contrary, a will governed by sensuous 
objects of desire. His autonomous will is an ideal will ; 
by it he conceives himself as on the platform of a world 
where reason rules supreme, whilst at the same time, 
he cannot, as human, free himself from the consciousness 
that the ideal will is a law restricting and controlling 
the desires of the natural man." 

^'So, too, with freedom, which is only another name 
for autonomy of will. Freedom like autonomy is no 
quality of the natural will. It is only in the power of 
adopting the moral law as a maxim governing our will, 
and adopting it so intimately, that the maxim is thought 
as the very utterance of our own higher selves, that we 
are free : — in other words, have a real causative origina- 
lity — a power of absolutely commencing a series of 
events. Freedom, therefore, forms the standpoint on 
2.1 
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which morality is made possible. They describe the 
qualities of that transcendent will whose voice is the 
moral law and which the human soul by reason recog* 
nises as her own. They imply, therefore, behind the 
phenomenal human being a noumenal reality — a will 
which can will what it ought,'" ( Prof. Wallace's Kant, 
pp. 21 1 — 13 \ In short, as a rational being — as a person — 
man is free ; and as a natural being, he is under the 
bondage of necessity. The freedom of the \vill is thus 
proved to be a postulate of moral judgment. 

In recent times Dr. Martineau expresses the same 
view in a slightly different way : “either free-will is a 
fact, or moral judgment a delusion. We could never 
condemn one turn of act or thought, did we not believe 
the agent to have command of another ; and just in 
proportion as we perceive in Ins temperament or edu- 
cation or circumstances, the certain preponderance of 
particular suggestions, and the near approach to an inner 
necessity, do we criticise him rather as a natural object 
than a responsii)le being, and deal with his aberrations 
as maladies instead of sins. The ordinary rule which, 
in awarding penalties of wrong, takes into consideration 
the presence or absence of violent temptation, assumes 
a personal power of resistance never wholly crushed 
but sometimes severely strained. Were we, in our 
moral problem, as much at the mercy of the laws of 
association as we are in our efforts to remember what 
we have forgotten or to invent what is wanting in a 
design we ought surely to look on the guilty will with 
the same neutrality as on the failing memory or unfertile 
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imagination. This is indeed prevailingly admitted by 
those who reduce the human being to the denomination 
of mere natural laws. The application of praise or 
blame, they acknowledge, is in itself as absurd as to 
applaud the sun rise or be angry at the rain ; and the 
only difference is, that men are manageable for the 
future, and are susceptible to the influence of our senti- 
ments regarding them, while the elements are not ; so 
that it may be judicious, with a vie\v to benefits to 
come, LO commit the absurdity of praising what is not 
praiseworthy, and censuring what is not to blame. Thus 
to reduce the moral sentiuK^nts to a policy providing for 
the future, instead of a sentence ])roimunced upon the 
past, is simply to renounce them ; and amounts to a 
confession that they cannot co-exist with a tlieory of 
necessary causation.'’ ^‘Moral judgment, then, postu- 
lates moral freedom ; and by this we mean, not tlie 
absence of foreign constraint, but the presence of a 
personal power of preference in relation to the inner 
suggestions and springs of action, as freely preferred or 
excluded by our will." { Types of lithical Theory, vol. 
II, pp. 41—43 ). 

Dr. Sidgwick, on the other hand, entertains a view 
diametrically opposite to the foregoing. He observes : 
^Tf happiness, whether private or general, be taken 
as the ultimate end of action on a Libertarian view, the 
adoption of a Determinist view affords no ground for 
rejecting it : and if Excellence is in itself admirable and 
desirable, it surely remains equally so whether any 
individuaTs approximation to it is entirely determined 
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by inherited nature and external influences or not 
except so far as the notion of excellence includes that 
of Free-Will. Now Free Will is obviously not included 
in our common ideal of physical and intellectual perfec- 
tion ; and it seems to me also not to be included in the 
common notions of the excellences of character which 
we call virtues : the manifestations of courage, temper- 
ance, and justice do not become less admirable because 
we can trace 'their antecedenls in a happy balance of 
inherited dispositions developed by a careful education.” 
t Methods of Ethics, seventh edition, p. 68 ). Thus, 
according to him, freedom ^ of the will is indifferent to 
morality inasmuch as its conception is not involved in 
the conception either of the moral ideal or of virtue. 
Such an assertion is certainly astounding. Virtues are good 
habits of will that are acquired through a series of good 
voluntary activities ; and voluntary activities are 
meaningless unless in their determination the will acts 
freely. Thus we find that the idea of virtue involves 
the idea of free will. Again, the voluntary activities by 
which virtues are acquired are good only in so far as 
they agree with or realise the ultimate end of action. 
Hence virtues are the chief means by which that ulti- 
mate end is realised. Virtue and the ultimate end of 
action are thus related as means to an end and insepar- 
able. Like the idea of virtue, the idea of the ultimate 
end also involves the idea of freedom inasmuch as it is 
the ultimate end of voluntary action, i. e. by voluntary 
action only it should be realised. So that it will be 
absurd to say that it is indifferent whether we realise it 
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by voluntary activities or by involuntary as prompted 
by "inherited nature and external impulses,” because 
here the notion of excellence includes the notion of 
free-will. Therefore, the involuntary manifestation of 
coutage, temperance and justice is certainly not admir- 
able, if admiration in this case implies moral approval. 
Indeed, it is very difficult to understand how “the 
ideas of ‘responsibility,’ of ‘obligation,’ of good or ill 
‘desert,’ of ‘justice,’ and proportionate, ‘retribution’ of 
praise and blame” can be accounted for without the 
assumption that conduct is the issue of free-will — that 
conduct is the determination of self that is self-deter- 
mined in its activity. And an ethi(;al system that is 
built upon such an indifferent ground must be, after all, 
as Dr. Martineau observes, a dead and silent structure 
without any moral significance. 

Now, an important question suggests itself : what 
is the true meaning of Freedom f The different ethical 
schools differ considerably with regard to the tnie 
meaning of freedom ; and some schools altogether deny 
freedom of the human will. It is now our principal 
business to discuss these different theories in order to 
determine the true meaning of freedom that has moral 
significance. The problem of freedom of the will is 
ultimately metaphysical ilither than ethical. So that 
without entering into any controversy that is strictly 
metaphysical vve shall confine ourselves to the considera- 
tions of its those aspects that have any direct bearing 
upon morality. 

It is admitted on all hands that the voluntary acliop 
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is determined by motive. It is also admitted that 
motive is that which moves us to action. But what is it 
that moves us to action f Upon tlie true character of 
the answer to this question entirely depends the 
solution of the controversy raised between the two wval 
schools — the Detcrminists and the Libertarians. 

[a) Determinism : — The Detenninists hold that 
the action is determined by the strongest motive. When 
there is only one motive present in the mind, it at once 
determines the action. When there is a conflict of mo- 
tives, the strongest one prevails and determines the ac- 
tion. According to them niotive is a feeling which is 
the resultant of fajCts and events external to and inde- 
pendent of, the will. Thus, the motive, which induces 
the will to act in a particular way, is the creature, not 
of the will, but of something else quite independent of 
the will. So that, in no case, man can be said to be free. 
In answer to the question what is that something else 
which determines the motive ?, they maintain that the 
motive is ultimately determined by a man’s character 
and circumstances. But if it is again asked “what is 
character’ ?, they would answer that “it must be traced 
ultimately to circumstances, the constitution of a man’s 
bodily organism, the things and events he has seen and 
experienced, and certain mental predispositions which 
are his by heridity”. So that if any one could know his 
character accurately, he could foretell his conduct with 
unerring precision, just as, if the cause were known the 
effect could be foretold with utmost accuracy. The 
character and circumstances being entirely external to 
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and independent of, the will, the power of free selection 
of feelings ( i. e. motives ) in the case of their conflict is 
absolutely denied to it ; and the action, which is merely 
the external expression of motive, is also regarded as 
‘‘the joint outcome of character and circumstances,” 

The above doctrine is entirely based on the supposi- 
tion that motive, character and circumstances are really 
external to and independent of, the will, and that in 
action the will is entirely determined by* these external 
forces. Hut we have found ( See Bk. 1 , Chap. IV, pp. 
59 — 70 ) that the true motive is not a feeling, but a 
desire as freely selected by ihe wjll ; that in almost all 
instances it is a complex state constituted by several 
desires more or less prominent and organically related 
to one another, and that this complex state which is the 
true psychological antecedent to and therefore the real 
determinant of voluntary action is intention. We have 
found also that intention is a complex of the ideas of 
several ends preconceived by the will, or of several ideal 
consequences foreseen and intended by the willing 
agent, thus indicating that it is wholly a product of the 
activity of the will, -‘^gain, it must be admitted that 
intention is related to character. But character is also 
a product of the will acting upon the circumstances. 
The circumstances, again, are such in so far as they are 
related to and reacted upon by, character. Thus, we 
find that will, character, circumstances, motive and 
conduct are interrelated and inseparable. Hence it is 
absurd to say that the will has nothing to do with the 
determination of the action. ( See above Chap. II ). 
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(d) Libertarianism : — The Libertarians, on the 
other hand, maintain that the will can determine actions 
independently of motive, character and circumstances. 
We seem to have an irrestible belief that we can always 
choose freely between two opposite alternatives and that 
our choice is not determined by antecedent conditions 
and circumstances, but that we always might choose 
otherwise than we do choose. And, again, we cannot 
resist the conviction that this something which we call 
freedom of choice is bound up in such a way with our 
moral judgments and with our conception of merit and 
demerit, responsibility, &c. that we cannot set aside our 
conviction of freedom without setting aside our moral 
convictions also and thereby undermining our whole 
life. We cannot be morally bound to do or leave undone 
without being free to do ; and we cannot punish wrong- 
doing if it were unavoidable, nor consider men respon- 
sible for what they could not help doing. 

The above doctrine is inconsistent with the nature 
of the will which acts to realise the idea of preconceived 
ends or objects of desire, the attainment of which is its 
only good — its only source of satisfaction for the time 
being. It is therefore absurd to say that the choice 
between opposite alternatives is unmotived. As Prof. 
Mackenzie has truly rem‘arked : *‘To act without 
motives, i. e. without reference to anything that may 
reasonably serve as an inducement to action would be 
to act from blind impulse, as some of the lower animals 
may be supposed to do. But this is evidently the very 
reverse of what we understand by freedom.” ( Manual of 
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Ethics, p. go ). Again, it is inconceivable that the will can 
act independently of character as if character were some- 
thing entirely different from the will. '‘The liberty of the 
will does not feside in indifference but in the power of 
acting in accordance with conceptions and ideas.” ( Janet, 
Theory of Morals, p. 372 ). It must be admitted also 
that the inherited dispositions, external circumstances, 
&c. have great influence upon the will. ( See Bk. I, 
Chap, iv, pp. 55 — 61 and above, Chap. It). 

(^) The doctrine of self-deternilnation:- 
Thus we find that the true freedom is not absolute in- 
determination. What is it, then It is evidently self- 
determination, i. e. determination of sel/ by itself, not by 
nothing as the Libertarians say, nor by things that are 
absolutely other i. e. external to the self as the Deter- 
minists hold. The will, i, e. the self, in its activity — in 
its choice of desires or formation of motive — is deter- 
mined by itself, not that it is not determined at all by 
the inherited dispositions, external circumstances, &c. 
but that it is determined by them in so far as it reacts 
upon them, thus reducing them to be the means to its 
own end, to be the instruments to its own realisation, 
The Sanskrit word that corresponds to the 

word “freedom” signifies exactly the same thing, viz. — 
subjection to one^ self. • Thus self-determination is 
the only meaning of freedom that is consistent with 
morality. We are now going to unfold the contents of 
the idea of self-determination. 

(i) Self-determination involves necessity or other- 
determination. When we say that in its activity self is 
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determined by itself we do not mean that it is not deter- 
mined by anything else. The self is an integral member 
of the world-system, so that it has to act in relation to 
other objects — it and they act and react upon one an- 
other. Thus, in so far as its activity is determined by 
its relations to them, this activity is at least partly other^ 
determined. This other-determination involved neces- 
sarily in self-determination is threefold : (i) In the first 
place, every man is born with a definite character. The 
human nature is not a tabula rasa as Locke says ; it is 
born with inherited tendencies physical and mental 
which considerably influence, the will in its activity, that 
is, they help or retard its activity to a considerable 
extent. (2) In the second place, the environment in the 
midst of which a man is born and lives considerably 
moulds his activity, [y In the third place, the character 
that he builds up in the course of his life out of and with 
the help of the aforesaid influences brings in an addi- 
tional other-determination. The formation of character 
is an essential condition of a well-regulated life. But 
character is nothing but a system of settled habits of 
will or action. Thus the formation of a good character 
and the cultivation of virtues which are also habits of 
discharging duties are indespensably necessary for a 
moral life ; and its progress -and value entirely depend 
upon such acquisition. But all habits are definite and 
uniform in their expression ; and the actions determined 
by them are likewise definite and uniform. Hence the 
life of a man of virtue and a good moral character is, 
to a large extent, a life of necessity. His habits, which 
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are the creatures of his free will, react upon it — deter- 
mine it and direct it into definite and uniform channels. 
The will weaves out freely the web of its own bondage, 
and thus creates a life of necessity for itself, only to 
facilitate its progress towards its goal — the perfection of 
its own nature. A man, whose actions are indefinite 
and change from moment to moment, is, on the contrary, 
not a virtuous man — has no moral character. Hence 
self-determination involves an elemenj; of necessity, if 
by necessity we mean, as we usually do, nothing but 
iiniformity of conduct. 

(ii) Thus, though the moral life is a life of neces- 
sity, yet it is a life of freedom. This, of course, appears 
somewhat incongruous. But the incongruity is only 
apparent. True freedom, as Hegel said, is the truth of 
necessity. True freedom, as we have found above, is 
the determination by the self, and therefore, is the 
absence of determination by the not-self, i. e. objects 
which are absolutely forciyu to and outside of the self. 
But there is no object in the world that is really such, 
inasmuch as if it were so, there could not be any action 
and reaction between it and the self, action and reaction 
implying affinity or relativity of nature. Thus charac- 
ter which is the result of these actions and reactions is 
the source of both the necessity and freedom that are 
presupposed by the moral life. Character is the source 
of necessity in two ways : in the first place, it is the 
result of action of the self as limited and determined by 
the inherited dispositions, external circumstances, &c. ; 
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and in the second place, it is the habit of action that is 
formed by the self itself. Again, character is also the 
source of freedom, because only by forming character 
the self can act in accordance with something that is its 
own creature and true expression, and thus liberate 
itself from the bondage of foreign influences. Character, 
in short, is that which sums up the whole self — the self 
that lives and acts in relation to the so-called external 
conditions and influences ; and by so living and acting 
it realises itself— gradually attains its own true nature. 
Thus, when we say that our moral life is a life of 
necessity what we really meijn to say is that the actions 
which constitute it^are the mxessary i. e. uniform expres- 
sions of character. Again, when we say that our moral 
life is a life of freedom, we mean to say that our actions 
are determined by nothing external to us, but by our 
own character. Moreover, our moral life is not stationary, 
but it is progressive, and its progress implies that it is 
not determined by a fixed and uniform character. Charac- 
ter, therefore, also changes along with the change of our 
moral life. Such a change of moral life and character 
implies that the self is not cxhau^itibly summed up in a 
particular stage of character ; — it is only so summed 
up in the best type of character which is its perfection. 
Thus, the self always remains free to change the 
character ; but, still, so long as it does not change it, 
it allows itself to be absolutely determined by it. There- 
fore, throughout our whole moral life we remain both 
free and under necessity. Self-determination is, thus, 
proved to contain the elements of both liberty and 
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necessity. We may therefore repeat the famous saying 
of Hegel — "freedom is the /ru/A of necessity.” 

(iii) Degrees of freedom Freedom admits 
of degrees. All men are not free exactly in the same 
sense ; and even a particular man is not free in the 
same sense at all stages «f his life. The moral life, as 
we have found, is progressive and therefore passes 
through different stages, each stage being lower than 
the succeeding and higher tlian the preceding stage. 
So is the character. Hence a man is not free in exactly 
the same sense in a particular stage of the moral life as 
he is in a higher stage. In the lowest stage of the moral 
life he has the lowest kind and degree of freedom ; and 
only in the highest stage he is perfectly free ; while in 
the intermediate stages he has different degrees and kinds 
of freedom. Tims, there are lower and higher, lowest 
and highest kinds of freedom. Similarly different men, 
attaining different stages of the moral life, have different 
kinds and degrees of freedom. Or in other words, the 
degree or kind of fredom is determined by the kmd of 
the self whose freedom is to be considered. We may 
say there are, as it were, three selves in a man : the 
sentient or lozvcr self which is constituted by his impul- 
ses ; character or the universe in which he habitually 
lives and which constitutes his second self ; and lastly, 
the rational or higher self which is his true self, because 
only by gradually realising this self, by gradually ma- 
king it more and more perfect, he is on the way to atta- 
ining the ultimate end of his life -his perfect liberation 
from the limitations of his other selves. In so long as 
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he follows his impulses he remains far away from the 
goal of his life, and thus free in the lowest sense of the 
term. In so long as he follows his character, he is raised 
to a higher level of freedom; and if the character is 
good, the freedom is still higher. Again, when his ac- 
tions become still more rational he advances a step fur- 
ther towards his liberation. Ultimately, when he be- 
comes perfectly rational — when he acts in perfect har- 
mony with thcalavvs of his true self he becomes perfectly 
liberated and free in the truest and highest sense of the 
term. Of course, this stage being the ideal, he must 
take infinite time to aUain it ; therefore, it will always 
remain unaltamable. Thus we find that the degree of 
freedom is proportionate to the degree of rationality that 
W'e attain at a particular stage of our life. The more we 
are rational the more are we free. Freedom and ration- 
ality are equivalent terms. This point will be more 
clear when we shall consider the standards of moral 
judgment in Book II, 

(C) Organic relation to society Another 
important implication involved in the conception of a 
person is that he is a i'oeial being. We have found that 
a person is a rational being ; he is an essential and inte- 
gral member of the community of spiritual beings. He 
is moral in so far as he is rational, and he is rational in 
so far as his own good is the common good — the good 
for each is the good for all. The moral law obliges every 
responsible being to seek to promote the welfare of the 
w'orld, including his own. Hence the furtherance of the 
supreme good , of humanity is the object of moral ac- 
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tions ; and the rational or ideal self can be realised, not 
in any one individual but in the relations of individuals 
to one another, i. e. in the society of rational beings. 
( For further development of this point, see Bk. Ill, 
chap. I ). 




BOOK III. 


CKAFTEB. I. 

Aspects of Moral life. 

So far we have been dealini^ with the moral theories; 
we are now ^oing to deal with tlie comiete moral life. 
From whatever standpoint we view our moral life, 
whetlier from tlie standpoint of its history, or from that 
of its inner nature, we find.it ha^ two aspects or sides 
opposite yet related to each other. It^s history ^be veals, 
on one side, costantly increasing stress on individtial 
intelligence and affection. The transformation of custo- 
mary into refiective morals in the change from ‘Do those 
things which our kin, class, or city do’ to M'e a person 
with certain habits of desire and deliberation’. The 
history of the race also reveals constantly growing em- 
phasis upon the social nature of the objects and ends to 
which personal preferences are to be devoted. While 
the agent has been learning that it is his personal atti- 
tude which counts in his deeds, he has also learnt that 
there is no attitude which is exclusively private in scope, 
none which does not neeil to be socially valued or 
judged. Theoretic analysis enforces the same lesson as 
history. It lells us tliat moral quality resides in the 
habitual dispositions of an agent ; and that it consists of 
the tendency of these dispositions to secure ( or hinder ) 
values which are sociably shared or sharable.'^ ( Profs. 


I 
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Dewey and Tufts, Ethics, p. 427 L Thus our moral life 
is constituted by two elements or factors— or it has two 
aspects or sides : it is, on the one liand, esse 7 iiially in- 
dividual — it is the life of a man regarded as an individual ; 
yet, on the other hand, it is also essentially social— it is 
a life which lives, grows and develops only in a society. 
The aim of this chapter is to dilate on these points in 
order to show that the individual life and the social 
life — the individual and society — are but two sides or 
aspects of the same reality viewed from two different 
standpoints. Before we can show that, we should ex- 
amine carefully two erroneous theories that have been 
advanced to explain — 

The relation of the individual to society : 
(I) Individualism The radical conception of In- 
dividualism is that every man is born with some rights 
called ^hiatural rights" by virtue of which he is not only 
an absolutely independent and distinct ^^mit'^ or‘^atom", 
but also ^^natiira hastes^*, i. e. naturally hostile to one 
another : or in other words, men were, in the beginning, 
in a state of nature, not in a state of society, and strug' 
gling for existence against one another. Thus, as Dr. 
Leacock puts it, ^^Man is, by nature anything but a so- 
cial animal ; indeed he finds hiothing but grief in the 
company of his fellows', all being equally rapacious and 
self-seeking. The state of nature is consequently a state 
of war, the war of each against all ; it is a state of ^con- 
tinual fear and danger of violent death ; and the life of 
man solitary, poor, nasty, brutish and short." How and 
why did, then, men come to be in a state of society ? 
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How did, then, society originate ? In this way : For 
the purpose of erecting *‘such a common power as may 
be able to defend them from the invasion of foreigners 
and the injuries of one another,^’ people ^^confer all their 
power and strength upon one man or upon one assembly 

of men/’ that is, "appoint one man or assembly of 

men to bear their person This is more than con- 

sent and concord ; it is a real unity of them all in one 
and the same person, made by covenant of every man 
with every man, in sucli a manner as if every man should 
say to every man, T authorise, and give up my right of 
governing myself to this imyi or Un‘s assembly of men, 
on condition that thou giv^e up thy flight to him and 
authorise all his actions in like manner’. This done, the 
multitude so united in one person is called a common- 
wealth, in Latin civiias, whicli, to difine it, is 'one 

person, of whose acts a great multitude by mutual 
covenant one with another have made themselves every 
one the author, to the end he may use the strength and 
means of them all, as he shall think expedient for their 
peace and common defence’.” ( Hobbes, Levialhan, 
Pt. n, chap. XVII. \ Locke also tells the same tale : 
‘'Man, being born with a title to perfect freedom, and 
an uncontrolled enjoyment of all the rights and privi- 
leges of the law of nature, equally with any other man 
or number of men in the world, hath by nature a power 
not only to preserve his life, liberty and estate against 

other men ; but to judge of and punish the breaches 

of that law in others There and there only, is politi- 

cal society where every one of the members hath quit* 
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ted this natural power, resigned it up into the hands of 
the community in all cases that exclude him not from 
appealing for protection to the law established by it.’’ 
( Civil Government, chap, vii, sec. 87 L “Man,’' said 
Rousseau, "is born free.’’ i. e. independent of tlie laws, 
habits, and conventions of society. And, according to 
him, "some pact takes place when men find the hin- 
drances to their preservation in a slate of nature too 
strong for the forces which each individual can bring to 
bear against them.’’ 

Although Bentiiam and Mill also are the upholders 
of Individualism, they do got subscribe to the above 
"historical fiction ” to account for the origin of society. 
With Bentham, the relation of the individual to society 
is one of antagonism ; and therefore, "every law is an 
evil. For every law, for him. is contrary to liberty ; 
and every infraction of liberty is followed by a natural 
sentiment of pain,’’ pain being regarded as the ultimate 
evil. ( See Principles of Legislation, pp. 48 and 94 ). 
Mill’s idea of Individuality was evidently biased by the 
Bentham’s that law is an evil. "Having so deep a sense, 
as he has, of social solidarity, he nevertheless treats the 
central life of the individual as something to be carefully 
fenced round against the impact of social forces." ( Dr. 
Bosanquet, The Philosophical Theory of the State, 
p. 60 ). 

Criticism ■•—(!) The central idea of Individualism 
is that each man is an absolutely distinct and indepen- 
dent “unit’’ or "atom,” so that there is nothing in him 
which mav bind him with other men ; he is absolutely 
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isolated, unrelated unit. This theory, therelore, resem- 
bles that crude popular theory of knowledge whicli 
regards all objects as absolutely isolated from and 
independent of, one another. As Dr. Basanquet has 

truly remarked : ‘The root idea, then, of the view 

... is simply that the individual or society— it makes no 
difference wliich we take — is what it prima facie appears 
to be. This is why we have called it frima facie* 
theory or Theory of the hist look’."* ( Ibid, p. 82 '. 
'riiis theory is, thus, evidently based upon the super- 
ficial view of the nature of man, as the popular theory 
of knowledge is based upoii the^ superficial view of the 
nature of objects. Each man is, no cjoubt, a unit ; but 
he is not a mere unit : a mere unit — an absolutely self- 
contained unit is inconceivable. The modern science 
and philosophy have combined to falsify such a concep- 
tion. They teach us that the universe is a unity in 
which the constituents are inseparably interrelated. 
Another misconception, which is a corollary of it is that 
man is by nature celfich, i. e. wholly selfcentred or 
guided by self-regarding impulses only. Ikit it is now 
generally admitted that human nature is not wholly 
selfish ; it contains altruistic or other-regarding impulses 
also which bind or tend to bind one man with another. 
Furthermore, man is not merely cvntient^ i. e. not 
guided by blind impulses only : he is also rational and 
as such contains a universal principle in him which binds 
him with all beings and things. Thus, according to 
Individualism, man is so little that he is an “atom” ; 
but according to his true conception he is so large that 
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lie is "‘a great individuality/' ( See Nettleship’s 
Remains, i. i6o ). 

(2) It is needless to say that the theory of the 
‘^^social contract” is a iiction having no foundation in 
history. For this reason it is now regarded as an 
exploded theory. 

(^) Individualism has altogether failed to account 
for the true relation of the individual to society. “The 
individual is joined to the state not by a volun- 

tary conjuction but by an indissolvable bond. The 
relation is a compulsory one. Rach of us is born 
into the state ; we are part of the state and the state 
is part of us. The state is not a mutual assurance 
society^ membership in which is a matter that the 
citizen may accept or reject. Xor is the true measure 
of our social duties to be found in the e.xtent of benefit 
that we receive from society. Our common experience 
of the nature of the stale indicates much that conflicts 
with the narrow view suggested by the (jidd pro quo of 
a contract relation. Patriotism — the sacrifice of the 
individuars interests to the claims of the community — 
we account one of the highest of virtues/’ ( Dr. Leacock, 
Elements of Political Science, pp. 33—34 L 

The theory of antagonism, that, according to 
Bentham and Mill, exists between the individual and 
society, is based upon two erroneous suppositions ; 
(i) the individual liberty is unbounded ; X\) Pain is the 
ultimate evil, or Pleasure is the ultimate good. The 
former view reduces liberty to license and is founded on 
the supposition that each individual is an absolutely 
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independent iinit—a supposition which we have proved 
to be erroneous. The latter represents the general view 
of hedonism which we have refuted in Bk. II, cliap, 
III, pp, 39 -42, 52—54 and also chap. IV, pp. 66—79 ). 
But, it is curious that Mill himself has been compelled 
under the influence of his study of Comte to consi- 
derably modify his view. He says : “The social 
state is at once so natural, so necessary and so habitual 
to man, that, except in some unusual circumstances or 
by an effort of voluntary abstraction, he never conceives 
himself otherwise than as a member of a body ; and 
this association is riveted nwre gnd more, as mankind 
are further removed from the state savage indepen- 
dence. Any condition, therefore which is essential to a 
state of society, becomes more and more an indespens- 
able part of every person’s conception of the state of 
things which he is born into, and which is the destiny 
of human being.'" ( Utilitarianism, p. 46 ). 

The line of thought suggested b\’ the above criticism 
finds its extreme expression in what is called “the 
organic theory of society,” which we are now going to 
consider. 

II. The organic theory of Society its 
false form : Socialism We have found that 
Individualism louk.S upon the individual “as a separate 
self-contained unit who joins with his fellows for the 
formation of civil society in a purely mechanical fashion.” 
The society from this point of view becomes merely a 
numerical aggregate. Such a theory of social relations 
is often spoken of as “an arithmetical, mechanical, or 
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monadistic theory of society.’' As opposed to this theory 
vve have the ‘‘organic theory of society.” ‘The central 
idea of the theory is to endeavour to set aside the con- 
trast between the individual and the state i or societ)’ ) 
by amalgamating them into one. It discards all such 
ideas as mutual contract, reciprocal service, infrangible 
immunities, &c. It views the state ( or society ) and the 
individual as part and parcel of the same thing, both 
of them being included in what may be called the social 
organism. As is the relation of the hand to the body, 
or the leaf to the tree, so is the relation of man to .society. 
He exists in it, anrl it mi him. As it is impossible to 
consider that the hand has a separate existence from 
that of the body, so is it impossible to divorce the in- 
dividual from societ}'. The antithesis, therefore, between 
the single citizen and the collective state ( or society ) 
rests upon a false basis, and implies a view of .society 
that is contrary to fact.” ( Dr. Leacock, op. cit. p. (So ). 

The first beginnings of the organic conception of 
society are found in the philosophy of the Greeks, parti- 
cularly in that of Plato and Aristotle. Hut this theory 
has taken a new but sr)mewhat misleading turn and 
received a profound development in recent times in the 
hands of Herbert Spencer (though he is an individuali.st), 
Albert Schaffle, Sir Leslie Stephen and Professor 
Alexander. The Greek conception of society is not 
ba.sed upon any analogy between it and a vegetable or 
animal organism, as it is the case with the latter writers. 
Thus, what we understand by “the organic theory of 
.society” is that society is an organism ju.st like a vege 
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table or*animal organism. The organic theory, in this 
sense, is supported by these authorities, not as a useful 
analogy, but as a literal truth. 

Criticism : — I ) The faults of the organic theory 
are opposite to those of Individualism. The latter takes 
an abstract view of man by emphasizing his individual, 
and undermining his social, side ; while the former takes 
an equally abstract view of him, by laying stress on his 
social, and undermining his individual, skle. Thus, both 
the theories are abstract, one-sided and imperfect. The 
one-sided tendency is found even in the writings of 
Plato and Aristotle. The tendeycy to subordinate and 
sacrifice the interests of the individual, is conspicuously 
present in the Republic, where the importance of the 
well-being of society is emphasized in such a degree as 
to make that of the individual almost disappear or sink 
into insignificance before it. P"or instance, it is advised 
there that no individual should be allowed to have any- 
thing that he may call his own : even his wife and 
children should be public property, and the feeble 
children should be thrown into the street in order to 
make the state composed of the most energetic and 
competent members. ( See particularly Chap. V, pp. 
1 68 — 170 ). 

(2) The analogy between society and a physical 
organism is not sufficient to make the organic theory 
at all tenable. Though there are many points of agree- 
ment between them, the differences are also essential. 
As Dr. Leacock has truly remarked : “Interesting as is 
the parallel between the collective aspect of humanity 
2 
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and the life of a single organic unit, the difference 
between the two appears on impartial examination so 
great that the analogy cannot be looked on as a true 
guide to social policy, or a true expression of man’s 
relations to his environment. The difference that 
Spencer masks under the cognate terms ‘concrete’ and 
‘discrete,’ is in reality of a fundamental character. In 
neither the physical nor the metaphysical sense of the 
terms is it true that the individual /s literally a part of 
society. The existence of each human being is a fact 
apart The existence of society is only an abstraction. 
Society has no single brain, no ‘social sensorium’ ; it has 
no single physical life. This distinction is therefore 
more than a mere divergence of special qualities. It is 
essential and absolute, — it is the difference between 
‘black’ and ‘white’, and between ‘yes’ and ‘no’. Even if 
we accept the analogy as only an analogy, it does not 
follow that it is always a proper guide for our social 
conduct. Too great an amalgamation of the individual 
and the state ( or society ) is as dangerous an ideal as a 
too great emancipation of the individual will. Individual 
variation, individual ‘unlikeness’, and, in a sen.se, indivi- 
dual isolation of effort is as necessary for the welfare of 
mankind as collective activity and mutual support. The 
organic theory of society deprived of its ingenious bio- 
logical setting, presents only one phase of the truth, 
erring in one direction as much as extreme individualism 
has erred in the other.” ( Pllements of Political Science, 
pp. 87 — 88 I For further criticism see Bk. II, Chap. V, 
PP- 133— 135- 
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III. The organic theory of Society : its 
true form t — We have found above that both the in- 
dividualistic and the organic theory of society are 
tract, one-sided and imperfect, inasmuch as both of them 
have failed to understand the true nature of the indivi- 
dual and society, and therefore, also, their true relation. 
The real solution of the problem lies in the true under- 
standing of the nature of man. Both of the foregoing 
theories rest on a misconception of luinvm nature, — viz. 
it is essentially scniicni ; it is, no doubt, also rational, — 
but reason is not its essence and guiding principle. The 
individualists like Hobbes, J^ocke, and Rousseau, and 
the evolutionists like Spencer, Sir. L. Stephen and Prof. 
Alexander all are sensationalists. And on the sensation- 
alistic principles tlie individuals must be isolated, selfish, 
brutisli ; and whatever device we may invent to bind 
them together into a society, they will remain as apart 
as before ; and the society will be no better than a 
merely mechanical aggregate of them having no life 
and personality of its own. The true nature of man 
is the syntliesis or unity of reason and sentience ; in it 
reason works out its realisation in and through sentience. 
Thus human nature is an 0}\e)anisin ; but it is not a 
physical organism — it is a spiritual organism — an organ- 
ism in which the animating and guiding principle is 
reason, not sentience. Or in other words, every man 
is not a incrc individual but a person, ( See Hk. II, 
Chap. VI ). But reason or personality is the universal 
element in man which binds him with all other beings 
and things. On the platform of reason men stand as 
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integral members of a communitj^ — as essential parts of 
a system or whole -as vital limbs of a spiritual organism. 
Tliat ‘*an actual living society is an infinitely higher 
creature than a steam-engine, a plant or an animal ; 
and that the best of their ideas are not too good to be 
employed in analysing it" are truths that cannot be 
gainsaid. The first beginnings of this doctrine are found 
in the philosophy of the Upaiiishads, in the Republic 
of Plato and in Jthe Politics of Aristotle ; but in its most 
explicit and developed form it is found in the writings 
of Hegel and the Neo-Hegelians such as Green, Bradley, 
Wallace, Mackenzie, and Bqsanquet. The last writer in 
the 7th chapter of his Philosophical Theory of the State 
has shown beyond doubt from the psychological analy- 
sis of human nature or intelligence that man and society 
are but two aspects of the same reality viewed from two 
distinct standpoints. The proof is so convincing and fas- 
cinating tliat I cannot but give below the substance of it. 

Tlie fundamental truth which we are to prove is 
*Tiiat the common self or moral person of society is 
more real tlian the apparent individual"; and therefore 
our main purpose is to explain "what is meant by saying 
that "a will' can be embodied in the State, in society, 
in law and institutions ; and how it is possible for the 
individual, as we know hin>> to be in an identity with 
this will, such as continually to vary, but never wholly 
to disappear. How can a man^s real self lie in a great 
degree outside his normal self, and be something which 
he only now and then gets hold of distinctly, and never 
completely ?'' 
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This we can show (i) “by pointing out the analogy 
between the groups or systems of which our intelligence 
is composed, and the groups or systems which make up 
the fabric of society,” and (2) by exhibiting them ' as up 
to a certain point aspects of the same fact.” 

(i) It is a well-known and firmly-corroborated truth 
of modern psychology that the human mind is not an 
association of ideas, thoughts, feelings and volitions, but 
an organisation of tliem ; or we may say tliat the mind 
is a vast system of numerous smaller groupings or sys- 
tems of ideas, thoughts, feelings and volitions. “By or- 
ganisation, as opposed to association’’, is meant “deter- 
mination of particulars by the sclieme or general nature 
of a systematic whole to which they belong, as opposed 
to their determination by immediate links uniting them 
with what, relatively speaking, are other particulars in 
casual juxtaposition of units.’’ .A. “crowd” is an instance 
of association, while an “army” is an instance of organi 
salion ; or a zigzac or unconnected train of thought, of 
the former and an argument, of the latter. “There is 
one more essential point. A mind has its dominant 
nature, but is no single system equally organised thro- 
ughout. It is rather a construction of such systems, 
which may be in all degrees of alliance, indifference, and 
opposition to one another. Each of such systems, or 
groups of ideas and experiences, has its own dominant 
scheme, and its own tendency in controlling thought or 
action. And as a general rule, in proportion as one 
system is active, all the others are quiescent ; in propor- 
tion as we are intent or engaged upon one train of 
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thought or one pursuit, we are not alive to suggestions 
belonging to any other. Every system, or group of this 
kind, is called in psychology an ^LAppercipient mass*", 
because it is a set of ideas, bound together by a common 
rule or scheme, which dictates the point of view from 
which perception will take place, as far as the system 
in question is active. And without some "apperception*, 
some point of view in the mind which enables the new 
comer to be classed, there cannot be perception at all.*** 

And in the action of every appercipient mass, in as 

far as it determines thought by the general nature of a 
systematic whole, rather tlian through the attraction 
exercised by unit upon unit, we have an example of 
organisation as opposed to association"". But it must 
be remembered that these appercipient masses may 
work u7iconsci()usly. Most of our ideas that control our 
thoughts and actions are not explicit, and perhaps the 
greatest part of our mind works from tlie background 
as unconscious force. But, yet, ^'their action is always 
systematic — the nature of the whole modifying what it 
comes in contact with, and being modified by it.’" 

If we look at society we find the same truth. We 
refuse ‘‘to take a crowd as a true type of society,"’ and 
we look to ‘‘the example of an army for tlie leading 
features of organisation as opposed to casual ‘associa- 
tion.’ ‘'The characteristic of an army” is ‘‘the deter- 
mination of every unit in it, not by the movements and 
impulses of his immediate neighbours, but by the scheme 
or idea of the whole. Now on looking closer, we see 
that society as such is a vast tissue of systems of this 
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type, each of them a relatively, though not absolutely, 
closed and self-complete organisation. There are wheels 
within wheels, systems within systems, groups within 
groups. But, speaking generally, the business and plea- 
sure of society is carried on by persons arranged in 
groups, which exhibit the characteristic of organisation 
that the capacity of every person is determined by the 
general nature and principle of the group considered as 
a whole, and not by liis relations to the units who hap- 
pen to be next him. Such groups, for example, are the 
trades and professions. Their structure may be very 
different. In some the wotlcshojj is again a subordinate 
self-organised group. In others the .professional man 
works alone, and to all appearances goes his own way. 
It is common to all of tiiem, however, that they form 
groupings of members, witliin each of which groupings 
all members are determined in a certain way by the 
common nature of the group. Within his trade or pro- 
fession, a man acts, as it is said, in a definite ‘capacity’. 
He regards himself and is regarded from a definite point 
of view, and all other points of view tend to be neglected 
while and in so far as he is acting in tlie capacity corres- 
ponding to his membership of a certain group.’’ 

“Prima facie, there may be, as with systems which 
compose the mind, all degrees of alliance, indifference, or 
opposition between these groupings of persons ; and the 
same person, belonging to many different groups, may find 
his diverse ‘capacities’ apparently at variance with one 

another It is plain that unless, on the whole, a 

working harmony were maintained between the different 
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groups which form societ}*, life could not go on. And it 
is for this reason that the State, as the widest grouping 
whose members are eifectively united by a common ex- 
perience, is necessarily the one community which has 
absolute power to ensure, by force, if need be, at least 
sufficient adjustment of the claims of all the other group- 
ings to make life possible. Assuming, indeed, that all 
the groupings are organs of a single pervading life, we 
find it incredible that there should ultimately be irrecon- 
cilable opposition between them. Tliat they should con- 
tradict one another is not more nor less possible than 
that human nature sliould be at variance with itself.” 

‘‘Thus we have seen that the mind, and society or 
the State, are identical in the cliaracteristic of being or- 
ganisations, each composed of a system of organisations, 
every superior and subordinate grouping having its own 
nature and principle which determines its members as 
such, and every one, consequently, tending to impose 
upon its members a peculiar capacity or point of view, 
whicli in so far as a given system is active, tends to put 
all other systems out of sight. Tlie connection between 
these systems is of very different kinds, and very un- 
equal in degree ; but in so far as the mind and the com- 
munity are actual working wholes, it is to be presumed 
that in each there is an ultimate or pervading adjust- 
ment wffiich hinders contradiction from proceeding to 
destructive extremes. And neither the mind nor the 
community, as w'orking organisations, can be accounted 
for on the principle of mere association." 

(2) Thus we have proved that both mind and 
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society are organised wholes, having perfect resemblance 
to each other. Our next business is to show that these 
two wholes are realjy the same structure viewed from 
different standpoints. The proof may be divided into 
three parts : — 

(a) Each group or institution of society may be 
shown to be the external expression of a set of corres- 
ponding groups or systems of the individual minds. 

(i) The individual mind as a wl¥)le corresponds 
to society as a whole, regarded from a particular stand- 
point. 

(c) Thus, though the.social whole is individualised 
in every mind, it is fully or almost fully realised only 
^^in the totality of minds in a given community consi- 
dered as an identical working system/^ 

(a) Analyse any social institution, such, for in- 
stance, as a raie-mpporicd elementary schooL What is 
it ? It is not merely a mechanical aggregate of a num- 
ber of buildings, students, teachers, managers, parents, 
and the public. But it is an organisation, the actual 
reality of which ^^lies in the facts that certain living 
minds are connected in a certain way'". They '^must all 
of them have certain operative ideas, and must be guided 
according to these ideas in certain portions of their lives, 
if the school is to be a sclrool."' I^ut in so far as they 
are guided by certain operative ideas, certain appercipient 
masses are active in them, determining the tone and 
direction of those ideas. But as different persons are 
differently connected with the school, only a particular 
and distinct appercipient mass out of the set of apperci- 
3 
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pient masses corresponding to the school as a whole, 
is awake and operative in each person, or more particu- 
larly in every class of persons concerned. “No school 
could be made of teachers alone or of pupils alone ; nor 
again, could a school be made with teachers who were 
all the same, or with pupils who were all the same.” 

“So, if we could visualise the reality of the school — 
the institution — what we should see would be an identi- 
cal connection rvinning through a number of minds, vari^ 
ous and variously conditioned. But within each mind 
the connection would take a particular shape, such as 
to pjay into the comiectionr with all other minds, as a 
cogwheel plays into the oilier cogwheels of a machine. 
The pupil must be prepared to learn in his particular 
way and the teacher to teach in liis particular way. The 
parents and the public also have their own relations to 
the work of teaching, and whether for good or for evil 
they take up some attitude to it, and their attitude 
modifies it. Thus the connection, as it is within any 
one mind, is useless and meaningless if we take it wholly 
apart from what corresponds to it in the others. It is 
like a wheel without an a.N:le or a pump handle without 
a pump. And it is because of this nature of the elements 
which make up the institution that it is possible for the 
institution itself to be an idelitity, or connection, or me- 
eting point, by which many minds are bound together 
in a single system.” 

But this kind of argument does not mean to reduce 
solid facts into mere ideas. The buildings, appliances, 
hours of work and attendance, &c. are solid facts. “We 
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are not to omit the facts in space and time from what 
we mean by an institution ; the only thing is that we 
have not known them as they really are till we have 
known them as bound into unity by the mental systems 
of which they are the context or the expression”. “Thus 
we may fairly say that every social group or institution, 
is the aspect in space and time of a set of corresponding 
mental systems in individual minds.” 

(b) From the above it is manifest .that every social 
institution corresponds to a system of appercipient mas- 
ses in the mind ; consequently there are as many sys- 
tems of appercipient masijes in the mind as there are 
institutions in society. But botli the mind and society 
are regarded wlioles or systems ; therefore society as a 
whole or system of tlie institutions corresponds to the 
mind as a whole or system of the systems of apperci- 
pient masses corresponding to these institutions. Or in 
other words, “every individual mind, then, so far as it 
takes part in social groupings or institutions, is a struc- 
ture of appercipient systems, answering, each to each, 
to the different capacities in which it enters into each 
grouping respectively.'’ But, as we have found, these 
capacities or the systems of appercipient masses answer- 
ing to them are inconsistent with one another. For 
this reason, “though the mind must be an actual struc- 
ture of systems, it is very far from being a rational sys- 
tem of systems. The fact tliat when one system is 
active, all others, as a rule, are inert, conceals the con- 
tradictions which underlie the entire fabric and protects 
them from criticism and correction.’’ 
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"But though the mind is thus implicitly self-contra- 
dictory in various degrees, this does not alter the fact 
that its general nature is to be a unity of organised ideas 
answering to the actual set of parts which the individual 
plays in the world of space and time. Thus each indi- 
vidual mind, if we consider it as a whole, is an expres- 
sion or reflection of society as a whole from a point of 
view which is distinctive and unique. Every social fac- 
tor or relation, .to which it in any way corresponds, or 
in which it in any way plays its parts is represented in 
some feature of its appercipient organism. And, proba- 
bly, just as, in any mail’s idt;a of London there is hardly 
any factor of London life which does not at least colour 
the background ; so, in every individual impression of 
the social whole, there is no social feature that does not, 
in any way or another, contribute to the total effect. 
In the dispositions of every mind the entire social struc- 
ture is reflected in a unique form, and it is on this reflec- 
tion in every mind, and on the uniqueness of the form 
in which it is reflected that the working of the social 
whole, by means of differences which play into one an- 
other, depends. If, so to speak, we lay a mind on the 
dissecting table, we find it to consist for the most part 
of a fabric of organised dispositions, each disposition 
corresponding to a unique point of view or special angle 
from which it plays a part in some human function.” 
"Therefore every individual mind is, as Plato has told 
us, so fer as it goes, for good or evil, the true effective 
reality of the social whole.’’ 

(c) We have shown above that every individual 
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mind is an individualisation of the social whole. But 
as elsewhere, so here the whole is not fully and exhaus- 
tively realised in any particular part or unit : no doubt 
the whole is present in each part ; but it is present 
there only implicitly — while it is explicitly present only 
in the totality of the parts, just as the whole mind is 
present only implicitly in every appercipient mass^ but 
explicitly only in the totality or system of all the 
appercipient masses. Therefore though Ihe social whole 
is present in every individual mind, it is not consciously 
present there. ^^Tlie consciousness which guides our 
lives is a consciousness of sometlyng^ but not as a rule 
a consciousness of the place of that ^something in the 
whole of life. We live in our objects, but we do not 
know how or how far our objects identify us with the 
whole to which we ultimately belong.'^ Thus, ^^it is 
plain that the social whole can. in practice, only be 
complete in a plurality of individuals.'^ No one indivi- 
dual can cover the whole ground that the human nature 
is capable of attaining in the course of its development ; 
there must be differentiation or ' dispersion into a 

plurality of centres.^' The same man could 

not be both Plato and Aristotle, nor both Greek and 
Jew, not even both Spartan and Athenian, not to say 
both man and woman. We are on less secure ground 
when we say that he could not effectively and as a rule, 
be both statesman and shoemaker, or soldier and clergy- 
man," ^‘The point of these suggestions is to make it 
clear that, while plurality of human beings is neces- 
sary to enable society to cover the ground, as it were, 
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which human nature is capable of covering, yet actual 
individuals are not ultimate or equal embodiments of 
the true particulars of the social universal. We thus 
see once more that tlie given individual is only in 
making, and that his reality may lie largely outside him. 
His will is not a whole, but implies and rests upon a 
M^hole, which is therefore llie true nature of his will. 
We also gain some light on tiie unity of the social 
mind.'^ 

We therefore conclude that the individual life and 
the social life are not two absolutely distinct lives ; they 
are rather two aspects of the one and the same life. 
This conclusion does not mean to undermine either the 
distinction or the relation • between these two lives. 
None can deny that a man has an individual life which 
is so unique that nothing else in the universe can replace 
it ; it is also true that this unique individual life is 
meaningless and an abstraction without its relation to a 
higher and wider life called the social life. Thus our 
concrete moral life naturally splits itself into two — the 
individual life and the .social life. Before we proceed to 
deal with the various aspects or elements of these two 
sides of our moral life, we .should consider one important 
thing, viz. — 

The relation of Conscience to the Social 
Organism : — From the above it is now evident that 
the individual life, considered by itself, is an abstrac- 
tion — is an empty, short, brutish life ; and receives its 
filling and contents only from society ; — only in the 
social universe it can live, thrive and attain higher 
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degree of perfection. This is the reason why the social 
life should be preferred to the private life ; the universe 
of society to the universe of the individual consciousness^ 
This does not of course imply that there might not be a 
universe higher than the human society in which the, 
individual self could find a far better scope for its reali- 
sation and perfection. A liberated soul or a god would 
not require the human society for that purpose. As 
Aristotle has truly said : “He who is unable to live in 
society, or who has no need because he is sufficient for 
himself, must be either a beast or a god.” But so long 
as a man does not rise to a highe^ level, society is the 
only medium within which his moral^ life can develop. 
Society being thus the indispensable condition of the 
development of moral life, devotion to it is as indispen- 
sable as it is to the Ideal Self, 

Now another important question suggests itself : What 
is the relation of Conscience to society ? Has society 
anything to do with the formation and development of 
Conscience ? Or is Conscience sufficient by itself, and 
can live and develop independendy of society ? The 
answer will be negative for the following reasons : The 
term Conscience is used in different senses by different 
classes of ethical writers. But we have found in the 
chapter VI I of Bk. I, i,C\ that Conscience, in its true sense, 
is the Rational Self — the Ideal Self working out its reali- 
sation in man ; and we have found also in the previous 
pages of this chapter that by virtue of the presence of 
this Ideal Self in him, he is united to society — he is an 
integral part of it. Thus it is through Conscience that 
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a man is a part of the social whole : Or we may say that 
the Conscience which he calls his own, is also the Con- 
science which is of society. Thus the individual and 
the social Conscience are essentially one and the same. 
This does not of course signify that the Ideal Self — the 
Universal Conscience — that works in society and in the 
universe — is actually and completely identical with the 
individual Conscience. The latter is only a partial and 
imperfect individualisation of the former, just as the in- 
dividual reason is of the universal. Now, all the prin- 
ciples of duty which are supplied by the Conscience of 
an individual, and recognised and followed by him, are 
largely determined by society in which he lives, Or in 
other words, all the principles of duty which collectively 
represent his Conscience arise from his connection with 
the social institutions, or his relationships. Hence his 
Conscience may be said to be determined also by society. 
Thus society determines the individual Conscience in 
two ways : in the first place, the Conscience which is 
operative in society is the same as operates in the indivi- 
dual ; in the second place, the principles of duty in 
accordance with which he ordinarily guides his conduct 
are largely supplied and shaped by society. Therefore, 
both ideally and actually the individual Conscience is a 
product of society. Or moie appropriately, the social 
Conscience is the individualisation of the Universal Con- 
science — the Ideal Self, whilst the individual Conscience 
is the individualisation of the social Conscience, — the 
social Self, 



Chapter II. 

The Rights and Obligations. 

I. Definition of Bight According to Leib- 
nitz ‘‘Right { droit ) is a moral power, as duty is a moral 
necessity.” Paul Janet modifies this definition thus : 
“Perhaps it would be more correct to .call this power 
ideal, rather than moral. Moral power is a force acting 
in conjuction with reflection and conscience, an energ)"^, 
a true activity, like virtue. . But fight may exist without 
being exercised : it may exist when ^he one possessing 
it is ignorant of it ( as in the case of the unconscious 
owner of the treasure or as in that of the sleeping child ). 
We have here a power which is accompanied neither 
by energy, nor by effort, nor by action, yet which 
arrests me just as effectually as if it were a physical 
force equal to my own. This power consists simply in 
an idea — the idea that a certain object does not belong 
to me, that a certain man is my fellow-creature. This is 
an ideal power, and this ideal power is what I call the 
right.” (Theory of Morals, p. 213). Prof. Dewey 
defines right in a similar way. "That which, taken at 
large or in a lump, is called* freedom,’' says he, “breaks 
up in detail into a number of specific, concrete abilities 
to act in particular ways. These are termed rights’.' 
( Ethics, pp. 439—40 ). "A right,” says Dr. Bosanquet, 

“ has both a legal and a moral reference. It is a 

claim which can be enforced at law, which no moral 
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imperative can be ; but it is also recognised to be a 
claim which ought to be capable of enforcement at law, 
and thus it has a moral aspect." Thus all right, or at 
least all "physical right unites the two sides. It both 

is, and ought to be, capable of being enforced at law.’’ 
“Rights then are claims recognised by the State, i. e. by 
Society acting as ultimate authority, to the maintenance 
of conditions favourable to the best life.” ( The Philo- 
sophical Theory of the State, pp. 202-8). 

From these various definitions we may gather that 
from the view-point of the individual the rights are his 
ideal powers that are essential to the realisation of the 
best life ; while fi;om that of society they are his claims 
"to the maintenance of conditions favourably to the 
best life” which are and ought to be “recognised by 
society and enforced by the State.” Thus, the rights 
are both powers and claims at the same time viewed 
from two different standpoints. 

II. The aspects of rights Thus we find 
from the definition of rights that every right has a 
twofold reference : as an ideal power it “resides in and 
proceeds from some special agent, some individual” ; 
as a claim, “it indicates at least the permission and 
sufferance of society, a tacit social assent and confirma- 
tion ; while any more positive and energetic effort on 
the part of the community to guarentee and safeguard 

it, indicates an active acknowledgement on the part of 
society" that the claim of the individual “is positively 
in its own interest.” A right is, thus, individual and 
social at the same time. The social character of rights 
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becomes manifest in the demand that they should be 
realised in definite or prescribed ways. “A right is 
never a claim to a wholesale, indefinite activity, but to 
a defined activity ; to one carried on, that is, under cer- 
tain conditions. This limitation constitutes the obligatory 
phases of every right. The individual is free : yes, that 
is his right. But he is free to act only according to 
certain regular and established conditions. That is the 
obligation imposed upon him. He has .a right to use 
public roads, but he is obliged to pay taxes, to pay 
debts, not to harm others in its use, and so on." ( Profs. 
Dewey and Tufts, Ethics, p. ^40 

III. The ultimate foundation of rights 
There are several theories with regard to the foundation 
of rights. We shall consider here only the leading ones. 

(a) The theory of “natural rights’’ 
This theory supposes that each man is born with some 
rights called “natural rights* from which can be deduced 
.all other rights, called “civil rights,’’ i. e. rights recog- 
nised by the State, and rights of the State against him. 
But as these natural rights led men to be hostile to one 
another, they established a political society with a view 
to secure their general interests better. This establish- 
ment of a compact is the ultimate foundation of all 
civil rights and obligations. If it is asked why we 
should respect the civil rights of others, for instance, 
the payment of taxes, debts, &c., as well as those of 
the State, for instance, general submission to the law, 
the reply according to this theory will be that if we 
fail to do so, we shall directly or indirectly violate the 
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natural rights of them. Every member of the State has 
therefore a natural right to the observation of this com- 
pact on the part of others, “with a corresponding obli- 
gation on his part to observe it.’’ So that whoever 
violates the law of the State, or disrespects the civil 
rights of others, indirectly violates this natural right. 
This way of explaining the basis of all civil rights was 
prevalent throughout the 17th century and a part of 
the eighteenth till the rise of the “utilitarian” theory of 
rights and obligations. 

Criticism This theory is founded upon three 
presuppositions : (i) there are. •‘natural rights,” (ii) the 
political society is the result of a contract with a view 
to a better preservation of those rights, (iii) every 
member of society has, thus, another natural right “to 
have this compact observed, with a corresponding obli- 
gation to observe it.” The second presupposition is, 
as we have said before, a "historical fiction”. With this, 
therefore, falls the third presupposition. The first still 
leaves the main question quite unanswered. It simply 
assumes that there are natural rights, i. e. rights prior to 
the existence of society, without explaining the “why” 
of them — without touching the real question, “how 
there came to be rights at all ?’’ As Prof. Green has 
put it : this theory falls into “the mistake of identifying 
the inquiry into the ultimate justifiability of actual rights 
with the question whether there is a prior right to the 
possession of them. The right to the possession of 
them, if properly so called, would not be a mere power, 
but a power recognised by a society as one which 
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should exist. This recognition of a power, in some way 
or other, as that which should be, is always necessary 
to render it a right. Therefore when we had shown 
that the rights exercised in political society were derived 
from prior ‘natural’ rights, a question would still remain 
as to the ground of those natural rights. We should 
have to ask why certain powers were recognised as 
powers which should be exercised, and thus became 
these natural rights.” “Political or civil •rights, then, are 
not to be explained by derivation from natural rights, 
but in regard to both political and natural rights, in any 
sense in which there caa be , truly said to be natural 
rights, the question has to be asked, ^how it is that cer- 
tain powers are recognised by men in their intercourse 
with each other as powers that should be exercised, or 
of which the possible exercise should be secured.’* 
Again, “natural right” as = right in a state of nature 
which is not a state of society, is a contradiction. There 
can be no right without a consciousness of common 
interest on the part of members of a society. Without 
this. there might be certain powers on the part of indivi- 
duals, but no recognition of these powers by others as 
powers of which they allow the exercise, nor any claim 
to sucli recognition ; and without this recognition or 
claim to recognition there Can be no right.’’ ( Works, 
Vol. II, pp. 349, 354 ). 

{b) The utilitarian theory of rights The 

utilitarians do not subscribe to the above historical 
fiction to account for the origin and justifiability of 
rights. According to them all rights are artificial, i. e. 
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created by society or the State, and they try therefore 
to explain them by showing them as “necessary to the 
fulfilment of man’s vocation as a moral being,” to the 
realisation of the ultimate end of human life. But this 
vocation, this end, according to them, being the attain- 
ment of pleasure and avoidance of pain, the justification 
of the civil rights rests on the fact that they have been 
found by experience to be the necessary means to that 
end ; and the reason why we should respect them is 
that by so doing we attain more pleasure or avoid more 
pain : “the ground of our consciousness that we oughl 
to respect them, in other words, their ultimate sanction, 
is the fear of what the consequences would be if we 
did not.” 

Criticism : — The essential value of this theory is 
that it does not "seek the ground of actual rights in a 
prior natural right, but in an end to which the main- 
tenance of the rights contributes.” It avoids “the 
mistake of identifying the inquiry into the ultimate 
justifiability of actual rights with the question whether 
there is a prior right to the possession of them.’’ The 
main defect of this theory is that it supposes that the 
ultimate end to which the actual rights are the means 
is merely the attainment of pleasure and the avoidance 
of pain. This is not certainly true. ( For the refutation 
of this view see Bk. II, Chaps. Ill— V ). In the second 
place, this theory fails to explain why we ou£-/ii to 
respect the rights. The hope of pleasure or the fear of 
pain may, no doubt, induce us to act in a particular 
way } but it cannot make such an act moral. An act 
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prompted by such a motive is rather opposite to what 

is moral. {, See Bk. II, pp. 65 — 66 ). Thus, if we res- 
pect the rights simply for the sake of more pleasure our 
action may be prudent but certainly not moral. ( See 
bk. I, Chap. VII. — criticism of hedonistic view ). 

(c) The Eudsemonistio theory of rights 
Eudsemonisra also accounts for the origin and justifica- 
tion of the rights by reference to an end ; but this end, 
it maintains, is not the attainment of pleasure and the 
avoidance of pain, but, as we have found, ( see Book II, 
Chapter VI ), the perfection of the rational self — the 
complete realisation of the Siimimun Bonnm. Or as Prof. 
Green has put it ; “the claim or right of the individual 
to have certain powers secured to him by society, and 
the counter-claim of society to exercise certain powers 
over the individual, alike rest on the fact that these 
powers are necessary to the fulfilment of man’s vocation 
as a moral being, to an effectual self-devotion to the 
work of developing tlie perfect character in himself and 
others*. Thus the conception of a right implies the 
conception of an absolute end. “Without this concep- 
tion the recognition of a power as a right would be im- 
possible. A power on the part of anyone is so recog- 
nised by others, as one which should be exercised, when 
these others regard it as iii some wa}' a means to that 
ideal good of themselves which they alike conceive and 
the possessor of the power comes to regard it as a right 
through consciousness of its being thus recognised as 
contributory to a good in w'hich he too is interested. 
No one therefore can have a right except (1) as a mem- 
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ber of a society, and (2) of a society in which some com- 
mon good is recognised by the members of the society 
as their own ideal good, as that which should be for each 
of them. The capacity for being determined by a good 
so recognised is what constitutes personality in the ethi- 
cal sense ; and for this reason there is truth in saying 
that only among persons, in the ethical sense, can there 

come to be rights ; Conversely, every one 

capable of being determined by the conception of a com- 
mon good as his own ideal good, in other words, 

every moral person, is capable of rights ; i. e. of bearing 
his part in a society in wh>ch the free exercise of his 
powers is secured to each member through the recogni- 
tion by each of the others as entitled to tlie same free- 
dom with himself. I'o say that he is capable of rights, 
is to say that he ought to have them, in that sense of 
'ought' in which it expresses the relation of man to an 
end conceived as absolutely good, to an end which, whe- 
ther desired or no, is conceived as intrinsically desirable. 
The moral capacity implies a consciousness on the part 
of the subject of the capacity that its realisation is an 
end desirable in itself, and rights are the condition of 
realising it. Only through the possession of rights can 
the power of the individual freely to make a common 
good his own have reality given to it. Rights are what 
may be called the negative realisation of this power. 
That is, they realise it in the sense of providing for its 
free exercise, of securing the treatment of one man by 
another as equally free with himself, but they do not 
realise it positively, because their possession does not 
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imply that in any active way the individual makes a 
common good his own. The possession of them, how- 
ever, is the condition of this positive realisation of the 
moral capacity, and they ought to be possessed because 
this end ( in the sense explained ) ought to be attained/' 

‘The capacity, then, on the part of the individual of 
conceiving a good as tlie same for himself and others, 
and of being determined to action by that conception, is 
the foundation of rights ; and rights are tlie condition 
of that capacity being realised. No right is justifiable 
or should be a right except on the ground that directly 
or indirectly it serves this purpo^se. Conversely every 
power should be a right, i. e. society^ should secure to 
the individual every power, that is necessary for realising 
this capacity.” ( Works, Vol. II, pp. 347 — 53 ). 

Thus, the eudaemonistic theory of rights contains in 
it what is true, and repudiates what is false, in the other, 
theories. It agrees with the theory of ^'natural rights” 
in that the rights are not artificial, i. e. arbitrary crea- 
tions of law or custom ; and with the utilitarian theory 
of rights in that ‘‘there are no rights antecedent to 
society, none that men brought with them into a society 
which they contracted to form”. Yet, it differs from 
both in maintaining that the justification of rights can- 
not be accounted for by •reference either to (i) the 
natural rights, or (ii) an end which is nothing but attain- 
ment of pleasure or happiness, . inasmuch as the 
conception of the former is a contradiction, whereas 
that of the latter is erroneous, or at least imperfect 
The true foundation of rights is the conception of the 

5 
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absolute end of human life to which they are necessary 
means ; and in this sense only they may be called 
^Hnnate and natiirar, 

IV. The classification of rights We have 
found above that the rights may be viewed from two 
standpoints — from the standpoint of “the social organi- 
sation which secures and enforces them ; or from the 
standpoint of the individual who exercises and ac- 
knowledges them.” From the former standpoint the 
rights are called civil and political ; and from the latter 
they may be conveniently divided into two classes, 
physical diwd vientaL Wc shall deal with the Individual 
rights first. 

(A) The individual rights \—[d) The Phy- 
sical rights : — These rights are primarily three : 
rights to life, limb and property. We have a right to 
live inasmuch as only by living we can realise the ulti- 
mate end of our life— we can fulfil our vocation. We 
have found that the supreme Good which we are to 
realise is a personal good ; and a personal good can be 
realised in and through the life of a person. Hence the 
right to life is essential to the realisation of the supreme 
Good. Or we may express this fact in another way. 
We have also found that the personal good is the per- 
fection of human life. It ns therefore impossible to 
attain that perfection without having a right to that 
life. The right to jife leads inevitably to the right to 
the free and unharmed exercise of the body. We can* 
not live properly unless we possess “the right to free 
movement of the body, to use its members for any 
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legitimate purpose, and the right to unhindered loco- 
motion.’* The right to limb, again, leads to some 
negative rights such as “exemption from homicidal 
attack, from assault and battery, and from conditions 
that threaten health in more abscure ways”. The 
famous poet Kalidas has, therefore, very, truly said ; 

i. e. the ( sound and healthy ) 
body is certainly the primary condition of morality and 
religion. 

Again, the right to live leads necessarily to the right 
to property. In order to live we must have the command 
of all the instruments and ^materials necessary for the 
maintenance of the body in a state of sound health, and 
for the proper and effective use of our [)owers. “These 
physical rights to life, limb and property are so basic 
to all achievement and capability that they have fre- 
quently been termed ‘natural rights’. They are so fund- 
amental to the existence of personality that their insecu- 
rity or infringement is a direct menace to the social 
welfare. The struggle for human liberty and human 
responsibility has accordingly been more acute at this 
than at any other point. Roughly speaking, the history 
of personal liberty is the history of the efforts which have 
safeguarded the security of life and property and which 
have emancipated bodil}^ movement from subjection to 
the will of others.” (Prof. Dewey and Tufts, Ethics, p. 442). 

Still again, the right to life involves the right to labour., 
i. e. to work by means of which property may be earned. 
The right of life cannot be said to be secured unless the 
means of earning livelihood also are secured. 
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We have found that the right to life is fundamental 
right. This does not imply that under no circumstances 
life should be sacrificed. Man is an integral part of the 
social whole ; the social good is thus his good : so that 
when the social good most urgently requires the sacrifice 
of his life, he will be justified in sacrificing it. Hence 
the justification of martyrdom. 

Although the physical rights are thus the most im- 
portant rights, »tliey are not recognised and secured to 
individuals by society to such an extent as they ought 
to be. Thougli the social evolution has done much in 
the direction of "release from distinct and overt tyranny", 
it has not done enough for tlie improvement of their 
positive side. No doubt, many barbarous practices such 
as e.xposure of children, massacre of the captives in war, 
duelling, and other kinds of manslaughter, have been 
abolished in the modern civilized societies ; but war, 
which is the most powerful engine of manslaughter, still 
remains unabolished. Of course, in all instances war is 
not objectionable. It is morally justifiable only in 
those rare instances in which the safety and the moral 
progress of society most urgently demand it. But in 
most cases it is resorted lo lor the realisation of mean 
motives, and therefore should I)e positively condemned. 
But in any case the tendeney of society should always 
be to avoid it as much as possible ; and to attain the 
results supposed to be attainable by it, by having reco- 
urse to other peaceful and laudable means. The capital 
punishment is another instance which also seems to put 
a limitation to the right of life. Is the capital punish- 
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ment justifiable f Some think that it is justifiable, while 
others entertain the opposite view. Prof. Mackenzie 
remarks: 'The right of life, like all rights, brings an 
obligation with it — viz. the obligation of treating life, 
both one's own and that of others, as a sacred thing. 
He who violates obligation e. g. by murder — forfeits the 
right of life, and may legitimately be deprived of it.'^ 
( Manual, p. 297 ). ^‘While one'^, observes Prof. Dewey, 
"may cite capital punishment to enforce, as if in large 
type, the fact that the individual holds even his right to 
life subject to the social welfare, the moral works the 
other way to underline the,failure of society to socialize 
its members, and its tendency to piit^undesirable results 
out of siglit and mind rather than to face responsibility 
for causes,” He goes further and observes : "Tl)e same 
limitation is seen in methods of imprisonment, which, 
while supposed to be protective rather than vindictive, 
recognises only in a few and sporadic cases that the sole 
sure protection of society is through education and cor- 
rection of individual cliaracter, not by mere physical 
isolation under harsh conditions.*' ( Ethics, p. 443. ) 
Thus, Prof. Mackenzie unreservedly justifies capital 
punishment, while Prof. Dewey seems to entertain a 
different view. The latter's view^ seems to be the correct 
one for the following reasons : Here the main question 
to be considered is, whether the end Of justice is sub- 
served, or the well-being of society is attained, more 
satisfactorily by capital punishment or by any other 
means sufficiently rigorous, but short of it. It must be 
admitted that the ultimate end of all punishment should 
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be the protection and safety of society, and it is difficult 
to understand how tliese can be secured unless the life 
of individuals is also secured. We have found in the 
previous chapter that society is an organism ; that each 
man is an essential member of it ; and that the good of 
society is also the good of each member. Now, by 
taking away the life of a member, society cuts off an 
essential part of its own life ; by putting an absolute 
stop to the realisation of tlie man's nature, it substanti- 
ally injures its own good. Again, as an integral part of 
the social organism, each man has a unique position and 
function in that organism, and therefore cannot be re- 
placed by any other man or anything else in the whole 
world. Hence by putting an end to his life society 
creates a gap in its constitution that can by no means, 
be completely filled up — a defect that cannot be com- 
pletely removed. It may, of course, be contended that 
when a jrart, for instance a imirdcier, becomes danger- 
ous to the safety of the whole, it should be permanently 
removed. This may be true in the extreme oases where 
all attempt to restore it to its normal or Isss offensive 
state fails. Therefore instead of removing the part alto- 
gether "out of sight and mind," society should take to 
all possible means to educate and correct its character, 
and thereby to make it less dangerous and more useful 
to others. Education and correction, not annihilation, 
should, therefore, be the guiding principle of society. 
We shall consider tliis point further when we shall deal 
with the theory of punishment. 

In order to the security of life the civilized societies 
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have, no doubt, done much by abolishing the blood feud, 
infanticide, killing the economically useless and aged 
persons, legalized slavery, serfdom, ^'the subjection of 
the rights of wife and child to the will of husband and 
fatheiV' &c. But, on the other hand, they have done 
little to prevent. many modern industies that are conduc- 
ted more for momentary gain than for the security of 
life, the consequence of which is that ^^the annual roll 
of killed, injured, and diseased in factory and railway 
practically equals the list of dead and wounded in a 
modern war/' 

In order to prevent poverty* the civilized societies 
have, no doubt, done much by providing ^Lassistance and 
remedial measures, poorhouses, asylums, hospitals. &c. 
But, on the other hand, they have killed to take measu- 
res to prevent the causes of ^siich wholesale poverty 
and widespread misery.’ '^Taken in conjuction with 
the idleness and display of the congested rich, it raises 
the question how far we are advanced beyond barbarism 
in making organic provision for an effective as distinct 
from formal, right to life and movement. It is hard to 
say whether the heavier indictment lies in the fact that 
so many shirk their share of the necessary social labour 
and toil, or in the fact that so many who are willing to 
work are unable to do so,* without meeting recurrent 
crises of unemployment, and except under conditions of 
hours, hygiene, compensation and home conditions 
which reduce to a low level the positive rights of life. 
The social order protects the property of those who 
have it ; but it takes little heed to see that great 
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masses of men get even that little property which is 
requisite to secure assured, permanent, and properly 
stimulating conditions of life. Until there is secured to 
and imposed upon all members of society the right and 
the duty of work in socially serviceable occupations, 
with due return in social goods, rights, to life and free 
movement will hardly advance much beyond their pre- 
sent largely nominal state.” ( Profs. Dewey and Tufts, 
Ethics, pp. 444—45 ). 

(b) Tlie mental rlifhts : — These rights are clo- 
sely connected with the physical rights. By themselves 
the latter have no meaning , and they acquire meaning 
when they “subcerve purposes and affections*’ — when 
thy become means to the fulfilment of the former ; the 
former, again, can fulfil themselves only in and through 
the latter. Physical conditions are indispensable means 
to the mental well-being. As Prof. Dewey has truly 
said : “These conditions affect the execution of pur- 
poses and wants ; and this influence reacts to determine 
the further arrest or growth of needs and resolutions. 
The sharp and unjustifiable antethesis of spiritual and 
material in the current conception of moral action leads 
many well-intended people to be callous and indifferent 
to the moral issues involved in physical and economic 
progress. Long hours of excessive physical labor, joined 
with unwholesome conditions of residence and work, 
restrict the growth of mental activity, while idleness 
and excess of physical possession and control prevent 
mind, as surely as these causes modify the outer and 
overt acts.” ( Ethics, p. 445 ). 
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The first and foremost mental right is the right to 
freedom of thougiit and action. This is because a man 
can realise the ideal of his life — can attain the perfection 
of his nature by free thought and activity, by the free 
exercise of his will. Spiritual freedom is as essential to 
the fulfilment of a inaiTs vocation as physical freedom. 
Hence any “disbelief in the integrity of mind, assertion 
that the divine principles of thougiit and love are per- 
verted and corrupt in the individual/’ for instance, 
the Christian doctrine of eternal sin of man, is as dan- 
gerous and prejudicial to the development of human 
nature as any serious infringtijiient^of the physical rights. 
But society has been much slower ^to recognise and 
secure this right than the physical. "Graduahy, how- 
ever, free speech, freedom of communication and inter- 
course, of public assemblies, liberty of the press and cir- 
culation of ideas, freedom of religious and intellectual 
conviction ( commonly called freedom of conscience ), 
of worship, and to some extent the right to education, 
to spiritual nurture, have been achiev^ed. In the degree 
the individual has won these liberties, the social order 
has obtained its chief safeguard against explosive change 
and intermittent blind action and reaction, and has got 
hold of the method of graduated and steady reconstruc- 
tion. Looked at as a mere expedient, liberty of thought 
and expression is the most successful device ever hit 
upon for reconciling tranquility with progress, so that 
peace is not sacrificed to reform nor improvement to 
stagnant conservatism.’' ( Ibid, p. 446 ). Of course it 
should be remembered that liberty is not license ; and 
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when we speak of the right to liberty we do not mean 
to say that a man should be allowed to do as he pleases. 
As we have found above, ( see Bk. II, chap. X abso- 
lute liberty is a meaningless expression, and even incon- 
ceivable. So that the right to freedom really means 
‘^the right of having the free development of one’s life 
as little interfered with as is possible, consistently with 
ti^e maintenance of social order.” 

The mental right next in importance is the riglit to 
education. By proper education and culture, or giving 
due execise to the powers of the mind we can realise 
the rational self. It is tlirough education that the right 
of thought and affection becomes effective. For this 
reason every social institution worth the name should 
be a centre of education ; and therefore the final value 
of it should consist in its educational influence ; i. e, the 
institutions ought to be ‘fiiieasured morally by the occa- 
sions they afford and the guidance they supply for the 
exercise of fore-thought, judgment, seriousness of consi- 
deration, and depth of regard*'. But society has recog- 
nised and secured this right, like other riglits, only tardily 
and imperfectly. Even in the civilized societies the 
highest kind of education is restricted to the few and 
inaccessible to the many. 

(B). The social rights We have found that 
the rights mav be viewed from two different standpoints 
— from the standpoint of the individual and from the 
standpoint of the social or public order. But the public 
order, again, may be viewed from two standpoints : it 
may be viewed as a Civil Society ^ or as a State, Regarded 
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simply as a member of a civil society the individual has 
some rights which are called cAvil rights ; and regarded 
simply as a member of the State he has some rights that 
are called political rights. 

(a) The Civil rights Being a member of so- 
ciety, every individual is brought, by his actions, into 
definite relations with others : some of these relations 
are recurrent, some are stable ; and tliese relations may 
be definitely formulated and enforced. Tltey are defined 
in the civil rights. ^^'Fhey express the guaranteed and 
regular ways in which an individual, through action^ 
voluntarily enters into a^sockilion, or combination with 
others for the sake of a common end. ^They differ from 
political rights and obligations in that the latter concern 
modes of social organization which are so fundamental 
that they are not left to the voluntary choice and pur- 
pose of an individual. As a political being, he must have 
political relationships, must be subject to law, pay 
taxes, See*' { Profs. Dewey and Tufts, Ethics, p. 452 ). 
The relations into which an individual is brought bv his 
actions are so numerous and variable that we shall 
consider here only those wliich are morallv most 
important. 

(il Contract-rights These rights arise out of 
"express or implied agreemeiTts of certain agents to do 
or refrain from doing specific acts, involving exchange 
of services or goods to the mental benefit of both parties 
in the transaction. Thus, whenever a bargain is entered 
into, something is bought or sold, an explicit or implied 
contract is entered into. Every genuine and free con- 
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tract implies three things : each party to the contract 
should secure what he wants ; the parties should help 
each other in securing the benefits wanted ; and ^'the 
vast, vague, complex business of conducting social life 
is broken up into a multitude of specific acts to be per- 
formed and of specific goods to be delivered, at definite 
times and definite places.'' ( Ibid, pp. 45^ — 53). 1'hese 
rights are so essential to the conduct of social life-— even 
to the existence of society— that some social moralists, 
as Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau, &c, supposed tliat the 
State originated in a "social contract/' f See the prece- 
ding chapter L 

But the right of contract is not al)solute. VVe cannot 
enter into any contract we like. That contract is good 
which is consistent with the supreme end of lile. P"or 
this reason we are not at liberty to enter into such con- 
tracts tliat are positively immoval. For instance, we 
are not at liberty to contract ourselves into slavery, 
prostitution, &c. 

iii) Rights involyed in the permanent 
voluntary associations I hcre are more far 
reaching and stable rights that arise out of more 
permanent voluntary/ associations such as partnerships, 
corporations, guilds, trades unions, churches, schools, 
colleges, clubs, c^c. There are some other rights which 
are connected with some most significant associations — 
associations that are made for generic ends. The 
marital rights are instances in point. The institution 
of marriage, which gives birtii to these rights, is a kind 
of '^union for mutual economic and spiritual goods 
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which are coextensive with all the interests of the parties. 
In its connection with the generation and rearing of 
children, it is a fundamental means of guarding all social 
interests and of directing their progress.” ( Ibid, p. 453 ). 

dii) RigM to use of courts The highest civil 
right in which all other civil riglits have their ultimate 
application and test is the right to get the settlement of 
conflicting rights and the remedy for infringed rights by 
appeal to a public auLhorighty. civil right is 

merely nominal, if there is no effective method to 
enforce it in the case of its not being recognised, and to 
remedy or redress it in the^case of its infringement. Not 
only cases of deliberate conflict of rights frequently 
occur, but also there occur cases of conflict in which the 
parties are well-intentioned, i)ut the situations are new. 
Now, if there is no effective method of defining the 
respective right of the parties in these new situations, 
each party will assert his own rights arbitrarily and also 
in good faith : the results will be private contentions. 
Thus the Courts have two functions to perform. In the 
first place, they should redress those wi'ongs which are 
deliberate. In the second place, they should define the 
proper scope and limits of those conflicting rights which 
ar’e ambiguous and ill-defined on account of the novelty 
of the situations. I’he laHer function of the courts is 
more valuable than the former. 

{/)) The political rights : —There is no ab- 
solute distinction between the civil society and the 
State, The State denotes ^Those conditions of social 
organization and regulation which are most fundamental 
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and most general : — conditions which are summed up 
in and expressed through the general will as manifested 
in legislation and its execution." "As a civil right is 
technically focused in the right to use the courts, ^to sue 
and be sued,' that is in the right to have other claims 
adjudicated and enforced by a public, impartial autho- 
rity, so a political right is technically summed up in the 
power lo vote — either to vote directly upon laws or to 
vote tor those who make and carrv out laws." In a 
sense, "the representative and potential signiticance of 
political rights exceeds that ot any other class of rights. 
Suffrage stands for direct and active pai licipation in the 
regulation of the terms upon which associated life shall 
be sustained, and the pursuit of the good carried on. 
Political freedom and responsibility express an indivi- 
diiafs power and obligation to make effeetive all his 
other capacities by fixing the sociat eojidilions of their 

exercise .. The evolution of democratically 

regulated States, as distinct from those ordered in tlie 
interests of a small group, or of a special class, is the 
social counterpart of tlie development of a comprehen- 
sive and common good, lixternally viewed, democracy 
is a piece of machinery, to be maintained or thrown 
away, like any other piece of machinerv, on the basis 
of its economy and efficiency bf working. Morally, it is 
the effective embodiment of the moral ideal of a good 
which consists in the development of all the social 
capacities of every individual member of society.'' 
Therefore, ^The moral criterion by which to try social 
institutions and political measures .may be summed up 
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as follows : The test is whether a given custom or law 
sets free individual capacities in such a way as to make 
them available for the development of the general 
happiness or tlie common good. Tins formula states the 
test with the emphasis falling upon the side of the 
individual. It may be stated from the side of associated 
life as follows : 'Lhe test is whether the general, the 
public, organization and order are promoted in such a 
way as to equalize opportunity for ^fll."' ( Ibid, pp. 

473—74. 482--83 ). 

iV) Correspondence of rights and obliga- 
tions : — So long we htive been dealing with the 
nature, aspects, conditions and classification of tlie 
rights. We are now going to consider their relation to 
obligations or duties. From what we have said above 
it is evident that there is perfect correspondence 
between the rights and obligations ; they are strictly 
correlative. Their perfect correlation is found both in 
their external employment and internal nature. The 
external use of a right requires an obligation on the 
part of the individual not to interfere with the right of 
others. No individual is, thus, at liberty to exercise 
his rights as he likes. He mav use his property, but 
not in such a way as will become a menace or nuisance 
to the public. He has a right to make use of the public 
highways ; but he can exercise it on the condition that 
he will not obstruct or in any way interfere with the 
exercise of a similar right by others. Hence there are 
no absolute rights— -rights that are not relative to any 
social order and restriction. But intrinsically rights are 
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more intimately connected with oblii>;ations. The 
individual has rights, because he is an integral member 
of society. Every right, as we have found, is social. 
So that it should be exercised only for the realisation of 
the common good. Thus, every individual is under the 
obligation of employing his rights in such a wise as will 
further the progess and promote the well-being of 
society. Therefore he has a right in as far as he has a 
corresponding obligation to make use of the right for 
the public good. Hut a right gives rise to an obligation 
not only on the part of the individual possessing the 
right, but also on the part of’others to respect the right. 
Thus the individual’s right to property gives rise to an 
obligation on the part of others to respect that right, 
i, e. not to violate it by stealing, confiscating, or des 
troying the property. Similarly, his right to life brings 
an obligation upon others not to violate it by murder, 
&c. In this way it may be shown that ever}’ right 
gives rise to a double obligation at the same time. 
Rights and obligations are thus perfectly correspondent 
or correlative. We shall deal with obligations in the 
next chapter. 



Chapter III. 

The Duties. 

I. Definition of Dnty : — In all cases the sense 
of duty ari.ses under .some conditions. The human 
nature, as we have found, is constituted by two elements 
or factor.s — reason and sensibility — the •liigher or the 
rational .self and the lower or the passional .self. The.se 
two elements are antagonistic from the beginning. The 
lower .self —the .self of impulses o^ inclination.s — supplies 
the conception of an end which is direct and proximate^ 
and the attainment of which plea.ses the self immediately. 
The higher or the rational self, on the contrary, supplies 
the idea of an end that is indirect and remote, but higher 
and more abiding than the direct and proximate end. 
The natural inclinations impel us in one direction, and 
rea.son in another, f fence the conflict. But there is 
another kind of conflict which is the creature of reason 
itself. The rational .self is not perfect from the begin- 
ning. It develops and in the process of its development 
it pas.ses through higher and higher stages ; and in each 
.stage it acts upon the inclinatioivs, re.strains and controls 
them, and thereby forms more or less permanent desires 
and habits of thoughts, feelings and actions. But the 
rational self cannot rest content with these desires and 
habits for a long time, because they are found wanting 
when it pas.ses to a higher stage — a stage in which it 
views the moral situation from a higher standpoint. 
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Thus the desires and habits which are the creatures of 
reason come * into conflict with reason itself. Hence 
another conflict. The rational self has to combat two 
antagonistic forces — the natural and organic inclinations 
on the one hand, and the habits of thoughts, feelings 
and actions on the other. The sense of duty arises in 
co?inection zvith these conflicts. When the rational self 
comes to point out a higher end, which stands in opposi- 
tion to a lower •'end suggested by the organic inclinations, 
and habits, and urges the will to act in accordance with 
that end, a conflict ensues ; and duty consists in follow- 
ing the right end ^^as a principle or law zvhich ought to he 
followed, but zvhich can he follozvcd only by constraining 
the inclinations, by snubbing and coercing themP This 
conception of duty agrees with its radical meaning : 
“duty suggests what is due, a debt to be paid ; obliga- 
tion implies being bound to something — as we speak of 

‘bounden duty’ These ideas suggest there 

is something required, exacted, having the sanction of 
law, or a regular and regulative principle ; and imply 
natural aversion to the requirements exacted, a pre- 
ference for something else. Hence duty as a conscious 
factor means constraint of inclination ; an unwillingness 
or reluctance which should be overcome but which it is 
difficult to surmount requidng an effort which only 
adequate recognition of the rightful supremacy of the 
dutiful end will enable one to put forth. ( Profs, Dewey 
and Tufts, Ethics, p. 339 ). 

II- The sphere of Duty : — We have found that 
the source of the sense of duty is the conflict between 
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the higher and the lower selves — between reason and 
inclinations whether natural or habitual. This being the 
case, only the human beings have duties ; and other 
beings, lower or higher, have no duties. The lower 
animals which are prompted to actions only by sensa- 
tions and instincts have no such conflict, and therefore 
no sense of duty. Similarly, the liberated .souls, in 
whom reason and inclinations have been completely 
harmonised and consequently the conflict between them 
has altogether ceased to exist ; and God, who is a 
perfectly realised being, whose activities arc perfectly 
rational, — in whom reason* is aji impulse and con.se- 
quently any conflict between reason^ and impulse has 
eternally ceased to exist, are above duties. Some main- 
tain that the children also have no duties. Ikit this is 
not true. The children are not certainly above morality, 
i. c. above the consciousness of right and wrong. In as 
far as they are conscious of wliat is just and what is 
unjust, there must be a conflict in their mind ; and they, 
therefore, must be under duties. The phrase “above 
duties” does not, of course, imply that the beings so 
qualified are no longer under the moral law. What it 
really means is that the conflict between the law. and 
impulse has totally ceased to exist in them ; but they 
are still guided by the law* and accomodate their acti- 
vities to the law as spontaneously as the lower animals 
do theirs to impulses or sensations. Kant has, therefore, 
truly said : ‘G\ perfectly good will would be equally 
.subject to objective ( i. e. moral ) law, but could not be 
conceived as obliged thereby to act lawfully 
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Ought is here out of place, because volition is already 
of itself necessarily in unison with the law.” Professor 
Janet maintains a similar view ; “Unquestionably the 
term duty is unsuitable for expressing a law which the 
divine nature follows spontaneously, without any con- 
straint ; since God can desire only what is good.” 
( Theory of Morals, p. 229 ). It is now manifest that 
the sphere of duty is co-extensive with the human life 
in as far as that life feels the conflict between the higher 
or rational self and the lower or passional self ; and it 
transcends the sphere of duty when it passes to a state 
wherein such a conflict ceases altogether to exist. 

III. The authority of Duty : — As we have 
found, the consciousness of duty arises when the self 
as a whole claims to regulate the partial self of desires 
and inclinations. Hence the aulhordy of duty is the 
authority of the total self over the inclinatiojis and 
habits. ‘'A duty, in Kant’s words, is a categorical 
imperative — it claims the absolute right of way as 
against immediate inclination.” The claim of duty is 
thus the claim of the ideal over the actual. ( See also 
Bk. II, Chap. VII — Eudaetnonisl/c vieu’ 1. 

IV. The social character of Duties So 
far we have dealt with duty only on its formal or 
abstract side. What we 'actually possess and what 
claim to regulate habits and inclinations are the parti- 
cular concrete duties. We have found in the last chapter 
that there is a perfect correspondence between the 
rights and duties ; that is, each right has an obligation 
or duty corresponding to it. This correspondence does 
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not, of course, imply that the duties arise from the 
rights, or vice versa. Both the rights and duties are 
based upon the supreme end of human life ; the former 
are essential means to the latter. As Prof. Janet has 
observed : “I do not admit either that duty is based 
upon right, or that right is based upon Duty. But duty 
and right are established at the same time, in the same 
act, by the same principle, the principle of the essential 
perfection of the human being — in a ^mrd, upon the 
Dignity of man, on which I am not at liberty to 
infringe, either in myself or in another.” (, Theory of 
Morals, p. 219 ). But duties dp not arise merely in 
connection with the rights. They arise also in connec- 
tion with the social institutions and all the relationships 
into which men enter by their actions. As Prof. Dewey 
observes : the concrete duties grow “out of the social 
position or function of the agent, out of a course of 
action to which he is cojumitted by a regular, socially 
established connection between himself and others.” No 
doubt, every duty thus arising has a corresponding right, 
as every right recognised and secured by society has a 
corresponding duty. For instance, a husband or a parent 
has peculiar duties by virtue of his peculiar position in so- 
ciety. Similarly, the peculiar position of a doctor, a law- 
yer, a merchant, a banker, ft judge, or other officer of the 
State, determines his peculiar duties. In this way, every 
relationship into which a man enters, every position into 
which a man places himself, is an implicit or explicit 
contract with others; and by virtue of that relationship or 
position he commits himself to a definite line of action. 
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But besides the relationships and positiops that a 
man voluntarily enters into and occupies there are other 
more permanent and far-reaching relationships and 
positions in which he finds himself placed from his birth. 
Every man is born as an integral member of society ; 
he lives, moves and has his being in it. Hence the 
modes of action that are required by these original and 
acquired relationships and positions express and realise 
his nature morS truly than the habits and inclinations 
do. We have said before that duty consists in choosing 
the supreme end of life as suggested by reason in 
preference to the end -is suggested by the habits and 
inclinations. We, now say that duly consists in the 
socially established modes of actions, i. e. modes of 
action that arc required by our special relationsliips and 
positions in society. But there is no real inconsistency 
between these two assertions. The supreme end of 
human life is also the supreme end of society — the 
Summnin Bonum is personal, i. e. the good for all is 
also the good for each. Therjefore, the duties that are 
socially determined, that arise in connection with the 
social institutions and relationships, are the only duties 
that we are required to perform, unless and until they 
are found to be completely inconsistent with the 
supreme end of life. 

But these two standpoints from which we can view 
the nature of duties, when regarded each as sufficient 
by itself, give rise to two distinct theories with regard 
to the ultimate foundation of duties. So that we shall 
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next consider these theories and suggest a third which 
will reconcile them. 

V. The source of Duties or Moral Otoll- 
gatlons ( i) The Rigoristic View :—Kant's 

view with regard to the ultimate source of duty is based 
upon his view about the constitution of man. Man has 
a dual constitution— a rational and a sensuous nature — 
a higher and a lower self— a self of reason and of appe- 
tite. His sensuous nature or appetite supplies ends 
which are particular, immediate, and have reference only 
to his personal pleasure or happiness. His higher or 
rational nature supplies encfe that are universal, more or 
less remote, and have reference to tl^ universal Good. 
These two classes of ends conflict with one another for 
supremacy in order to motivate actions. But the prin- 
ciple of reason unconditionally demands that the appe- 
tites should be expelled or at least checked, and their 
claim to determine actions should be absolutely denied. 
Man^s duty consists, tlierefore, in resisting the natural 
solicitations of the appetites and ‘^accepting the duty of 
acting from reverence for duty!* Every action may be 
performed from two opposite motives. For instance, 
both a prudent and an honest dealer will not overcharge 
an inexperiened purchaser ; but the former will do so 
from a selfish motive and tRe latter from a disinterested 
one. Externally viewed, the former's action will, no 
doubt, be "in accordance witli duty'^ but not "from 
duty" ; the one will be expedient, whereas the other 
right. Therefore, according to Kant, actions performed 
"from duty'', i.e. ‘^vith recognition of its authority as 
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their animating spring", only have moral import. "The 
idea of good and evil ( in their moral sense ) must not 
be determined before the moral law, but only after it 
and by means of it,” ( Kant, Theory of Ethics, Abbott’s 
translation, p. 154 ). This moral law which should sup- 
ply the true motive of all right actions comes, therefore, 
not from the sensuous or appetitive self, but from the 
higher or rational self ; duty and its authority must 
spring from reason itself ; and all right action must be 
performed "from duty for duty’s sake.” 

Dr. Mavtineau, one of the greatest intuitionists, ex- 
plains the origin of duty in a. different way. The consci- 
ousness of duty arises in connection with the conflict, 
not of reason and inclinations, but of the springs of ac- 
tion ; and duty consists in choosing the higher in pre- 
ference to the lower, tlieir superiority and inferiority 
being determined by conscience, a unique and inexpli- 
cable faculty, at the time of their conflict. Now, if it 
is asked how do we know tliat our duty consists in 
choosing the higher and rejecting the lower spring of 
action, the reply, according to him, will be that our duty 
lies in the choice of that spring of action which has the 
higher moral worth in preference to that which has the 
lower. Thus conscience is the basis of the law of duty. 

Thus according to both Kant and Dr. Martineau the 
essential condition of the consciousness of duty is the 
consciousness of a conflict between a higher and a lower. 
But they differ in regard to the nature of the condition- 
ing principles. With Kant the conflict exists between 
reason and inclinations ; while with Dr, Martineau it 
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exists between two or more inclinations or springs of 
action. The difference is fundamental. 

Criticism : — The merit of Kant’s view is that it 
points out that the law of duty can be deduced from 
the law of reason only. Hut its main defect lies in the 
fact that it separates reason from inclination — the higher 
self from the lower, thus cutting human nature into parts 
which are absolutely unconnected and therefore lie side 
by side without any possibility of intertiction. Such a 
crude conception of human nature is emphatically con- 
demned by modern psychology. The consequence of 
this crude view is that the conflict between the parts is 
ever-lasting and any reconciliation is mipossible. Kant, 
therefore, advises us to suppress and expel the inclina- 
tions, and guide our life by the law of reason, if we want 
peace and moral salvation. It is pure asceticisju which 
enjoins us to develop one side of our nature and suppress 
the other. This is equivalent to making reason itself 
an abstraction and therefore, a non entity ; or rather 
destroying both reason and inclinations. The truth is, 
human nature is an organic synthesis of reason and 
inclination ; in it reason works out its realisation in 
and through inclination ; it is neither simply rational 
nor simply sensuous : the concrete nature of man 
is a living organism in which all the great variety 
of elements is unified into a coherent system ; our 
conscious life is coniinuous and tmiiary. Such is the 
testimony of modern psychology. The reason as con- 
ceived by Kant being formal, the law of duty that is 
deduced from it, is likewise formal, i. e. it is that which 
. 8 
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cannot e.vplain the concrete facts of our moral life. ( For 
further criticism of Kant’s doctrine see Bk. II, Ohap. I, 
Moral Reason ). 

The conscience as conceived by Dr. Martineau is 
equally formal. It is a unique and inexplicable faculty 
having no organic relation to the self — it is something 
over and above the self — it is something superadded to 
the self ; but is not necessarily related to man's wdll 
and character y it is the organ of God in man : it is 
therefore something external to the self, so that the law 
of duty deducible from it is likewise external. This 
being the case, our obedience to such an external law 
will not constitute morality, for morality consists in free 
obedience to a self-imposed law. { For furtlier criticism 
see book II, Chap I, General Review of Intuitionisvi ). 

(2) Hedonistic view : — The egoistic hedonists 
repudiate the very word duty. As every man naturally 
and spontaneously seeks his pleasure and therefore 
follow that desire which brings pleasure, it is useless and 
even absurd to tell him that he ought to satisfy that 
desire, that it is his duty to act in accordance with that 
desire. Where there is no freedom, but only necessity, 
there cannot be any moralit}'. If man is merely a 
sentient animal, it is absurd to regard him, as to regard 
any lower animal, as having a sense of morality and 
duty. To obviate these inconsequences of Egoism, the 
utilitarians maintain that though man naturally follows 
the pleasant desires, that though the natural end of his 
actions is always the attainment of his personal pleasure 
and the avoidance of his personal pain, yet, tlie moral 
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end of his actions should always be the attainment of 
tiniversal pleasure — the production of pleasure in others. 
Thus, according to them, there are two ends of action, — 
personal pleasure and universal pleasure. The latter is 
superior to the former, and should always prevail when 
there is a conflict between them. The sense of duty 
arises in connection with this conflict ; and duty con- 
sists in constraining the individual end when it seeks 
supremacy, in order to let the universal end have its 
way. Hut man is not naturally prone to surrender the 
former to the latter, — to sacrifice his own pleasure to 
the pleasure of others. Tl(,e antagonism between these 
two classes of end exists from the beginning. How is, 
then, any reconciliation between them possible ? How 
can there be any possibility of the selfish end giving 
way to the altruistic end at the time of their conflict ? 
The utilitarians do not recognise the existence of any 
higher principle in human nature for their guidance and 
reconciliation. 'I’hey, therefore, resort to some exter- 
nal forces, and suppose tliat they are the only agencies 
which reconcile and are capable of reconciling these 
antagonistic ends, i. e. of making .“him find his personal 
pleasure in that which conduces to the general welfare," 
These external agencies are called by them ^’sanctions” . 
“These influences are the expectations and demands of 
others so far' as they attach consequences in the luay of 
punishment, of suffering, and of reward and pleasure, 
to the deeds of an individual." That is to say, when 
his natural inclination prompts him to seek his personal 
pleasure these external influences check it by threaten- 
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ing him with the infliction of greater pain and when his 
natural aversion impels him to avoid a certain personal 
pain, they check it by holding to him the hope of a 
reward of greater pleasure. ^"In such cases, we have 
the fact of duty or obligation. There is constraint of 
first inclination through recognition of superior power, 
this power being asserted in its expressly declared inten- 
tion of rewarding and penalizing according as its pres- 
criptions are or, are not followed.'' ( Profs. Dewey and 
Tufts, Ethics, p. 353 ). 

Benthaiii prefers the word sanctions” to tlie%word 
duty ; and explains the consciousness of moral obliga- 
tion or duty in the way described above. P'or a full 
account of his doctrine see Book II, pp. 5 (S— 6 o. 

Dr. Bain agrees with Bentham in as far as tlie basis 
of his theory is concerned. He observes : ^‘The proper 
meaning, or import, of the terms ( duty, obligation ) 
refers to that class of action which is enforced by the 
sanction of punishment.*' ( Efnolions and Will, p. 286 ). 
But he differs from Bentham in laying emphasis more 
on the ^‘gradual and subtle processes of family education 
than on the ''political legislation and the force of vague 
public opinion”. For a full account of his doctrine see 
Book I, pp. 153—54- 

Herbert Spencer, like Ben.tham, lays emphasis on the 
controlling influences of the sanctions ; but lays more 
stress on tlie internal changes produced by the constant 
subjection to those pressures throughout the \\'hole period 
of human evolution. Fora full account of his doctrine 
see Book II, pp. 10 1 — 109. 
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Criticism : — The merit of the above theory is this: 
‘*Tiie utilitarian account of the development of the cons- 
ciousness of duty or its emphasis upon concrete facts of 
social arrangements and education affords a much-needed 
supplement to the empty and abstract formalism of Kant, 
(i) The individual is certainly brought to his actual recog- 
nition of specific duties and to his consciousness of obli- 
gation or moral law in general through social influences. 
Bain insists more upon the family training and discipline 
of its immature members ; Bentbam and Spencer more 
upon the general institutional conditions, or the organi- 
zation of government, law. judicial procedure, crystallized 
custom, and ])ublic opinion. In reality, these two con- 
ditions imply and re-inforce each other. It is through 
the school of the family, for the most part, that the 
meaning of the requirements of the larger and more per- 
manent institutions are brought home to the individual ; 
while, on the other hand, the family derives the aims 
and values whicli it enforces upon tlie attention of its 
individual members mainly from the larger societ\ in 
which it finds its own setting, ii) The later utilitariani- 
sm, in its insistence upon an "internal sanction', upon 
the ideal personal, or free facsimile of public authority, 
upon reward for ‘intriTisic consequences\ corrects the 
weak point in Bentham ( who relies so unduly upon 
mere threat of punishment and mere fear of pain ) and 
approximates in practical effect, though not in theory, 
Kant’s doctrine of the connection of duty with the ra- 
tional or "larger* self which is social, even if individual/^ 
But, " even in its revised version utilitarianism did not 
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wholly escape from the rigid unreal separation between 
the selfhood of the agent and his social surroundings 
forced upoii it by its hedonistic psychology.” ( Ibid, 
pp. 360—61 

The main defect of the theory lies in the erroneous 
supposition that human nature is purely scnlicnt and does 
not, therefore, contain any higlier principle to reconcile 
the selfish and altruistic ends. Hence its attempt to 
resort to external influences called by them “sanctions.” 
For the criticism of this doctrine of “sanctions” see Book 
II, pp. 55—69 

t3) Eudsamonistic vipw We liave found above 

< 

that both tlie rigoristic and the hedonistic theories have 
failed to account for the true foundation of duty. Kant 
has erred in liolding tiiat the ultimate foundation of duty 
is the formal self which is absolutely antagonistic to the 
inclinations and habits, thus making the principle of duty 
itself formal and empty, i. e. incapable of explaining the 
concrete moral life. Hedonism, on the other liand, has 
erred in maintaining that the real sources of duty are some 
external influences called‘Vanctions''which have no organic 
relation to the self, thus reducing duty or moral obligation 
to merely external ‘^coercion'', and **ought'^ to “is” or 
‘hnust**. The truth lies in the reconciliation of these 
two theories, which, when ^examined closely, are found 
to represent only two sides of the same thing. The 
real source of duty is the Ideal or Rational self of man 
which works out its realisation, or strives to regain its 
perfection by controlling and harmonising the natural in- 
cilnatious with itself, and thereby to make the imperfect, 
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disharmonious and self-inconsistent human nature gradu- 
ally perfect, harmonious and self-consistent Again, the 
physical nature and society are not absolutely foreign to 
the human nature. The latter is a part and parcel of 
the former. The same Ideal or Rational Self works in 
both. Thus, though the principles of duty emanate 
from the Ideal Self, they cannot be fully acted upon in 
actual conduct unless and until the natural inclinations 
and habits which oppose them are gradually controlled 
and harmonised with them by the influences of society 
and family education. Without such education and 
influences our moral life will/emain barren and stagnant. 
They are, therefore, essential aids to its development. 
But this development like any other development con- 
sists in a conflict between the higher and the lower, 
between the ideal and the actual, between the supreme 
end of our life as suggested by reason and the particular 
and immediate ends as suggested by the inclinations 
and habits ; and in the gradual subordination of the 
latter to the former. Thus the conflict in which the 
sense of duty originates is a necessary accompaniment 
of a, ^'row mg’ self. Hence Spencer’s assertion that “the 
sense of obligation diminishes as the moralisation in- 
creases’^ is true, if true at all, of only “an exhausted and 
fossilized self’ which is not, at least, the human self. So 
long as the self remains human, there must be a conflict 
between the actual and the ideal — the actually realised 
stage of the self and its goal. To keep this struggle 
alive is therefore one of the fundamental coditiops of 
moral development. The life where there is no such 
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conflict or struggle is either a brutish or a divine life. And 
this struggle is kept largely by the social influences and 
family education. As Prof. Dewey truly observes : 
“Th^ value of continuall}^ haviyif^ to meet the expectations 
and requirements of others is in keeping the agent from 
resting on his oars, from falling back on habits already 
formed as if they were final. The phenomena of duty 
in all their forms are thus phenomena attendant upon 
the expansion uf ends and the reconstruction of charac- 
ter.” 

VI. The Duty and Duties : — To avoid misun- 
derstanding we should carefully remember the distinction 
between the supreme duty and the particular, concrete 
duties. In reality there is only one duty ; it is the 
absolute and ultimate duty — the duty '"to realise the 
rational self of both an individual and others — the 
duty “to seek the absolutely desirable, the ideal of huma- 
nity, the fulfilment of man’s vocations.” But, yet, we 
speak of ourselves as having particular concrete duties, 
particular rules or laws for the guidance of our conduct, 
particular definite commandments to be obeyed. What 
is the relation between this absolute duty and the par- 
ticular duties ? The absolute duty points out supreme 
end or good of our life and imperatively commands us 
to realise it ; but does not directly and definitely tell us 
how that end can be reali.sed ; what are the means 
essential to its realisation. The particular duties have 
been fountl, according to the hitherto experience of men, 
to be those essential means. So that the observance of 
the.se particular duties is as unconditionally binding 
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upon us as ‘‘the pursuit of the end to which this obser* 
vance is a means, so long as it is such a means I' In all 
societies the important concrete duties are usually 
expressed in the form of definite rules or laws called the 
moral laws^ or in the form of commandments, such, for 
instance, as the ten commandments of the Old Testa- 
ment. With these necessary remarks we now proceed 
to deal with the concrete duties. 

VII. The classification of Deities From 
the relation between the rights and the duties considered 
in the last chapter it is obvious that the classification of 
the duties will correspond to^that of the rights. So that 
we shall classify duties in the following way. 

A. The Indiiridtial Duties (n The Phy- 
sical D’ltles : — Corresponding to the three physical 
rights, viz. the rights to life, limb and property, we have 
three physical duties, viz. the respects for life, limb and 
property. 

(a) Respect for life : — The duty called respect 
for life arises in connection with the right of life. This 
duty is expressed in the form of a commandment — 
**Thou shall not kiir. The scope of this commandment 
is much more comprehensive than what it appears to be 
at first sight. It does not mean merely that we should 
maintain simply passive abstinence from destroying 
other’s life. It includes also abstmence from any kind 
of action that may possively injure, in any way, the 
physical well-being of others. For instance, the insuffi- . 
cient feeding of the persons under our care, the unjust 
control of the sale or other kind of distribution of things 
9 
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•necessary for the physical well-being, any action which 
affects the health of others, will also fall within the scope 
of this commandment. It includes also the care of our 
own life, and the abstinence from anything that may 
possibly injure it. Though this commandment is usually 
expressed in a negative form, it may be expressed also 
in a positive form. “Thou shalt not kill” is equivalent 
to ""Thou shalt preserve or respect life'\ In its negative 
form it sirriply enjoins us that we should not commit 
murder, or do anything that may likely injure the life of 
ourselves as well as of others. In its positive form it 
enjoins that we should save life of ourselves and of 

others when in danger of being destroyed, and do all 
that is necessary for its preservation as far as lies in our 
power. This is one of the fundamental duties, because 
preservation of life is a necessary condition of the reali- 
sation of the rational self, — of the fulfilment of man’s 
vocation as a moral being. 

Though at first sight this commandment appears to 
be absolutely uncompromising, it is not really without 
any exceptions. We have found in the last chapter that 
martyrdom^ legitimate and inevitable war, capital punish- 
ment in extreme cases, are the instances of such excepr 
tions. Here we shall consider another point, viz. , the 
case of suicide. At the outset we should distinguish two 
kinds of suicide : suicide committed for a narrow, 
ignoble, sefish end, and suicide committed for a broad, 
noble, altruistic end. The latter is usually called mar- 
tyrdom and is justifiable for reasons described in the last 
chapter ; the former is suicide in its ordinary sense and 
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is to be considered here. Is it justifiable ? Some writers 
think that it is justifiable in some exceptional cases, 
while others condemn it unreservedly. We shall consider 
these two views before we draw our own conclusion. 

(i) In ancient times the Stoics and the Epicureans 
defended the moral possibility of suicide. They regarded 
the freedom of man to destroy life when it has no longer 
any value as his prerogative. Many distinguished men 
used their freedom for that purpose. “The liberal philo- 
sophy of modern times shows the same general tendency.” 
In his essay on suicide Hume describes the circumstan- 
ces in which suicide may justified. His argument 
may be summarised as follows : By suicide we do not 
violate our duty either to God, or to our neighbours, or 
to ourselves. It is not a violation of our duty to God, 
because, if it were really so simply for the reason that it 
would violate His law, the pre.servation of life also would 
be such a violation. If we transgress the law of God by 
killing ourselves, we also transgress His law by turning 
the natural course of a stone which is falling upon our 
head. If it is said that the natural tendency of our 
nature is not to destroy, but to preserve ourselves, one 
may reply : if I do not feel such a tendency at tlie time 
of suicide, as every suicide really docs, it is a sufficient 
proof that I am no longer .r«quired by God to preserve 
my life. Nor is it a violation of our duty to our neigh- 
bours and to ourselves : a man “who is not bound to 
life by social ties of any sort, who has neither wife nor 
family, who is ‘without friends, money, trade, or the 
hope of acquiring them’ is really a burden upon them ; 
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SO that he will not injure anybody, will do no wrong, if 
he lays down the. burden and thereby cuts short his 
miseries. On the contrary, that will be the only way 
in which he can be useful to society and set "an exam- 
ple of liow every one has the power of freeing himself 
from misery.* 

Dr. Paulsen observes ; ‘‘Indeed, 1 do not believe 
that we must necessarily regard self-preservation as a 
duty, and volinitary death as a violation of duly.” Then, 
after defending martyrdom or sacrifice of life for the 
good of society, he proceeds to remark : "But even 
when a man commits suicide in order to leave a life 
that has become intolerable, I have not the courage 
absolutely to condemn the act. When a man who has 
met with reverses or has been disappointed gives up 
like a coward, leaving his family in misery and want, 
we have a right to judge him harshly. But when a man 
can no longer endure a hopeless and painful malady, 
when he feels that every body is tired of him and would 
be materially benifited by his going, llie impartial judge 
will view the case differently. True, we say : it is 
grand and ennobling for a person to bear great suffer- 
ings in patience ; we admire the hero in his suffering as 
much as the hero in battle. But heroism is not a duty, 
it is meritorious to be a hero, but it is human not to be 
one. We cannot withhold our sympathy from one who 
sinksk beneath his load, or forget the word of charity : 
‘He that is without sin let him cast a stone.’ If a man 
says. Suicide is suicide, and as such reprehensible, we 
cannot argue with him ; his own feelings will contradict 
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him in the given case.’* is usually said that suicide 
is the result of cowardice. Cases undoubtedly occur in 
which this is so. A man without the power to act and 
to suffer n)eets with a misfortune ; he loses his head 
and sees no other escape but the rope, while a brave 
and energetic man would have overcome the difficulty 
with patience, and would i)ave begun life anew.'* 
*‘But there is suicide that is committed after careful 
deliberation and with courage, as in theVase of Themis- 
tocles. This class of the suicide would scarcely listen 
to the ^statements such as are found in Schopenhauer 
or tlie Neo-Platonists, tlial-flight from life is fliglit from 
suffering ; that suffering, however^ is the necessary 
means of deliverance from the will-to live.' They will 
perhaps answer : ^We are so free from the will to live 
that we are about to leaVe life, w’iihoiil feeling ilie sligh- 
test desire to renew it.*’ ‘’Xevertlieless, I do 

not think that the condemnation of suicide is utterly 
groundless. If we consider, not the exceptions, but the 
rule, we must regard suicide as an act by wiiicb the 
suicide himself condemns his entire life : it is, as a rule, 
the ignoble end of an ignoble life. The wages of sin is 
death ; the words of the apostle are surely applicable to 
self-destruction. There are exceptions, perhaps numer- 
ous exceptions, but they do not disprove the rule. The 
popular judgment is the result of experience ; Suicide 
is the natural conclusion of a sinful life.*' After con- 
sidering the statistics of suicide committed in different 
countries, he, then, goes on : observe that suicide, 

as a rule, marks the end of a mentally, bodily, morally, 
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economically, or socially deranged life Thus 

suicide is a symptom and criterion of morally-diseased 
conditions.'^ ( Ethics, pp. 588—91 ). 

Criticism : — Most of the above argument are 
based upon the consideration of the extraneous circum- 
stances of the suicide. We are to consider here the 
moral posibility of suicide ; and in considering this we 
should cosider whether by suicide we violate any of 
our duties, and liltimately the supreme duty, viz. the 
realisation of the supreme good of life. So that if there 
is any consideration on which we can base our view 
about the moral possibility of suicide, it is the considera- 
tion as to whether the destruction of life realises that 
good better tlian its preservation even under circum- 
stances most painful and intolerable to the suicide. To 
decide that we should take into cosideration the nature 
of the supreme good. We have found in the sixth 
chapter of Hook, II, tliat the supreme good of man is 
the universal Good — it is the good for each and for all ; 
and this is so because man is an integral part of the 
universe. Again, further cosiderations examined in the 
.first chapter of this Hook have conclusively proved that 
a man is an essential unit in the social whole— an in- 
separable limb in the social organism, so that the social 
good is his own good, and 'vice versa. It is therefore 
difficult to understand how a man s activity called sui- 
cide may be soley determined by considerations which 
are entirely selfish, i. e. have no reference either to the 
well-being of society or that of the universe. A man, 
who cuts short his life simply to release himself from 
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miseries, however intolerable they may be, aets simply 
from selfish motive. It may be his interests 'to lay 
down the burden of life, but after all it is purely 
and simply a selfish interest. And an action done 
from selfish motive may be prudent, but certainly 
not moral. Egoistic hedonism is - absurd on the very 
face of it, if morality be a fact. Hume argues that sui' 
cide does not transgress any duty either to God, or 
society, or ourselves. What are these duties ? To as- 
certain them we must understand the true nature of the 
human self ; and we have found that it is organically 
related to society and Godi Hynie’s whole argument 
is based upon his hedonistic view of jiuman nature that 
it is purely sentient ; tliat, therefore, the supreme good 
for man is the attainment of sensuous pleasure and the 
avoidance of sensuous pain ; tliat a man is absolutely 
self-centred and therefore his relation to society is purely 
accidental. Such being the case, suicide which liberates 
him from intolerable pain and does not materially affect 
his connection with society which is purely accidental 
and can be severed at will, must be regarded right and 
justifiable. We have already proved the error of hedo^ 
nistic view ; and need not trouble ourselves with it any 
more. Hume’s another curious argument is that as no 
one thinks it a disturbance* of the course of nature and 
therefore a violation of the law of God, if he turns aside 
a stone that is falling upon his head, so none should 
consider so, if he turns “a few ounces of blood from their 
natural course.” But there is a cosiderable difference 
between these two cases. In the former, interference 
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wkh one law of nature is iiecessitated by the operation 
of a counter law of nature, viz. the natural instinct of 
self-preservation which has been proved to be a univer- 
sal law by the Biologists ; but in the latter, interference 
with a law of nature is necessitated, not by the presence 
of a counter law, but of a temporary feeling , — a tempo- 
rary desire for release from intolerable pain. Again, in 
the former, interference does not do any harm to nature ; 
for action and counteraction among the forces of nature 
are the fumdamental conditions of the very existence 
and development of nature ; while in the latter, inter- 
ference does a positive and serious harm to nature ; it 
stops the operation of a universal law for the satisfaction 
of a particular temporary desire ; it is the sacrificing of 
the univarsal to the particular, which is unnatural : the 
former interference is in accordance with the law of 
nature, while the latter is a violation of it. 

Dr. Paulsen has not fared better. In as far as he 
defends that kind of suicide which is most urgently 
needed for the good of society or the universe, 1 agree 
with him. His defence of that kind of suicide which 
needed for liberation from intolerable private miseries, 
&c. is as untenable as Hume's. He himself admits that 
suicide is, as a rule, “the ignoble end of an ignoble life ; 
that suicide, as a rule, marks the end of a mentally, 
bodily, morally, economically, or socially deranged life" ; 
and that, “thus, suicide is a symptom and criterion of 
morally-diseased conditions.*’ 'I’hese expressions evi- 
dently show that suicide becomes possible for a man 
only when he loses all higher aim of life and ail faith 
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in the moral order and in God. As Dr. D" Arcy truly 
observes : “It seems to be a fairly well established fact 
that nothing drives the unfortunate to suicide so much 
as loss of faith in god. While a real faith in God 
remains, life has a sanctity, a value, which no misfor- 
tune, or separation from society, can destroy.’' 

(ii Prof. Muirhead, Dr. D' Arcy and others coun- 
tenance a view which is diametrically opposite to that 
of Hume and Dr. Paulsen. The defenders of suicide 
constantly urge the arguments that when a man loses 
all ^^social ties" that bind him to life, such as his wife 
and family, friends, money, Wrade pj the hope of getting 
them, he is morally justified in puttiiij^ an end to his 
life which has become "^to all appearance emptied of 
social significance’' ; for ^h*n parting with ins life, he is 
merely parting with his own ; if tliere is a duty in the 
matter, it is merely a duty to himself ; there is no duty 
to society, and therefore society has no right to inter- 
fere with what is strictly his own affair.'' In refutation 
of such arguments Prof. Muirhead remarks : “no man 
has a right to take liis life, because no man lias a life of 
his own to take. His life has been given him, and has 
been made all that is by society. He cannot morally 
part with it without consent of a society which is joint 
owner with him in it. He carries on his life as a joint 
concern : lie cannot dissolve the partnership without 
the consent of his partner in it. Perhaps in the case 
selected society may have shamefully neglected its 
parts. So far society is wrong, and is responsible for 
the state to which matters have come, but this does not 
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absolve the individual from his duty to society. Two , 
wrongs do not make a right.*' But we may go further 
and observe, as Prof. Muirhead does, that the human 
self is. in truth, “the reflection of a moral order’* of 
which the social order is only an individualisation. As 
Dr. D* Arcy puts it : “the one conception which can 
imply the good by identifying personal good with com- 
mon good is the conception of a transcendent principle 
of unity forming a bond of union among all persons. 
Such a transcendent principle is the ultimate presupposi- 
tion implied in the possibility of a universe of personal 
beings. It is, then, because Tnan must seek the source 
of his being and his connection with his fellows in his 
relation with God, that all goods must be identified. 
The good of each man is the good of every man, because 
all are one in God. Here is the true answer to the 
argument for suicide. No matter how separate a maiPs 
interests may seem to be from society, they cannot be 
separated from God. The life of the man is not his 
own, not because it is society's, but because it is God's ; 
or rather, it is society's because it is first God's.” 
( Ethics, p. 124 ). 

Conclusions : — In fact, there is no real distinc 
tion between the view I have put forth in the criticism 
of the view of Hume and Dr. Paulsen, and that of 
Prof. Muirhead and Dr. D’ Arcy. The real refutation 
of the argument for suicide consists undoubtedly in 
showing that a man's life is an integral part of the 
social and divine life, and therefore indissolubly bound 
up with the latter ; that this indissoluble bond he has 
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no right to sever at his will, even under circumstances 
winch are most trying and hopeless to him. Therefore 
suicide must be condemned whenever it is committed 
from any egoistic motive however strong and attractive 
it may be. But it must be admitted that there are ins- 
tances in which suicide must be thought dignified and 
morally justified. These instances are those in which 
the sacrifice of life is most urgently demanded by the 
well-being of society or the universe. H^ere the motive 
is altruistic or universalistic ; a smaller and narrower 
life is given up for the sake of a larger and wider life ; 
here destruction of life brings up life — here death means 
a wider and higher life. Tlmse afe the only occasions 
on which a man must die to live. • 

(2) The Mental Duties :~{(v Corresponding 
to the right to freedom of thought and action we have 
the to respect other s freedom of thought and action. 
It forbids us to interfere with the free expression of 
another man’s thought and with his free activity ; or in 
a word with the development of his life, save in so far 
as that development itself requires such interference. 
But this commandment does not enjoin passive absti- 
nence only but also active aid. We should aid others 
in developing their intellectual, moral and spiritual life 
as far as lies in our power bv giving them facilities for 
free speech, free comiminication and intercourse, free 
writings and circulation of ideas, free religious and 
intellectual convictions, free worship, free education and 
spiritual nurture, cS:c. It may be expressed in the nega- 
tive lorm, ''Thou shalt not interfere with another's free- 
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doni' ; and in the positive form, ^^Treat every human 
bemg as a person, never as a mere thing'* It, therefore, 
forbids slavery, despotism, exploitation, prostitution, 
and every other form of using another merely as a 
means to one’s own ends. This duty involves also absti- 
nence from the intereference with our own personal 
liberty, and enjoins positive effort to develop our intellec- 
tual, moral and spiritual life. So that we cannot, with- 
out violating this law, make ourselves a slave, a prosti- 
tutor, or put ourselves in any other state that improperly 
limits our liberty ; and make ourselves illiterate, immoral 
and irreligious, or shut ourselves from intellectual, moral 
and religious culture. In its positive form, Prof. Mac- 
kenzie has called this commandment respect for character. 
He observes : “of course, we might regard this principle 
as simply an expression of the negative principle of 
respect for freedom. But perhaps, it is better to regard 
it as positive : for when we thus have regard for the 
stage of development in which any one stands, we shall 
be led not merely to abstain from that which will injure 
him, but also to do that which will help him. The 
simplest way of summing up this commandment is 
perhaps to say in Hegel’s words, “Be a person, and 
respect others as persons.” 

B. The Social Duties *. — As the social rights may 
be divided into two sub-clas.ses, the civil rights and the 
political rights, so the social duties may be split up into 
two, the Civil Duties and the Political Duties. 

(I) The Ci^il Duties : — (a)The first command- 
ment under this head is respect for truth. This may be 
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expressed in the negative form, ''Thou shall not lie'\ 
This rule is very comprehensive, and includes in it absti- 
nence from all kinds of lying either by words or deeds. 
The lying by words has two applications. In the first 
place, it signifies that our actions should conform to our 
thoughts. These two explanations of the law are evi- 
dently distinct. For instance, if we make a contract 
which we do nut mean to observe, we lie in the second 
sense, because here our words do not conform to our 
thoughts ; but not necessarily in the first sense, for we 
ma}^ afterwards fulfil it. Again, if we make a contract 
that we fail to observe, we lie in \\\^ first sense, but not 
7iecessarilv in the second sense, because we might have 
made it with the intention of fulfiling*it. But yet, these 
two meanings are related to each other. Our actions are 
embodiments of our words, and our words are embodi- 
ments of our thoughts. So that normallx' and naturally 
these three — thoughts, words, actions — should conform 
to one another ; and if we voluntarih^ change this nor- 
mal and natural relation, we evidently violate a duty. 
Therefore, in its full scope, this commandment means to 
forbid us to make our thoughts, words, and actions in- 
consistent with one another. There is, however, another 
kind of lying. We may lie (xlso by our deeds. If we do 
something in such a way as to show that we mean to do 
something else, or that we have done something else, 
which in fact we neither mean to do, nor have done, we 
lie by our deeds. The duty, Thou shall not lie, may, 
therefore, be understotxl fully to mean “that we must 
always so speak and act as to express as clearly as 
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possible what we believe to be true, or what we 
intend to perform ; and that, having expressed our 
meaning, we must as far as possible conform our actions 
to it.” 

The contract-duties corresponding to the contract- 
rights fall under the scope of this commandment. Con- 
tracts may be explicit or implicit ; bargaining is an 
instance of the former kind and bu\’in<:: and sellino* of 
the latter kind„.of contracts. But, whatever may be tlie 
form of contract, this law forbids us to l)rcak it. 1 fere 
an important question suggests it.self : are we bound to 
keep even those contracts which arc unjust or immoral ? 
Are we bound to keep promi.ses to hel}) others in murder, 
stealing, &c, or cofitracts b\' which wc make ourselves a 
slave, a despot, a pro.stitutor, &c. ? d'he answer must be 
in the negative. Io)r, as we have found alxn’e, a duty is 
a duty, i. e. binding U[)on us, so long as it is a* means t(.) 
the supreme end of life ; and therefore the moment it 
ceasese to be such it ceases also to be a duty. The 
observance of an immoral j)nanise (w contract is also 
immoral, because it obstructs the realisation of the 
supreme end ; and as such is not our dut)’ at all. I'he 
respect for truth does not imply that in order to respect 
it we must do wrong ; one duty cannot enjoin us to do 
what is against another duty ; duties being essential 
means to the same end, viz. the supreme good of life, 
they cannot be inconsistent with one another. We shall 
further deal with this point later on. 

lb'' ( 'orresponding to the rights attached to the 
permanent votuntary as.sociations we have rather a group 
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of civil duties which ma}^ be collectively expressed by 
the phrase respect for social bisiiiutions and the various 
forms of social order. These duties arise out of our 
positions and relations in the social organism. Thus, 
we have duties arising in connection with the family, 
partnerships, corporations, guilds, trades, unions, chur- 
ches, schools, colleges, clubs. &c. Perhaps the most 
important and far-reaching of all civil duties are those 
which arise from marriage. This collective command- 
ment that we must respect the social order forbids us to 
interfere needlessly with any established social institu- 
tion. In its positive form this rule enjoins us to work 
for its development and reformation itthere beany need 
for them. I hus, this commandment, like every other 
commandment, is not absolute. We should not blindly 
follow it. No doubt, we have a bounden-duty to respect 
and protect the social order. Being a living organism 
it requires development, progress ; progress requires 
suitable and necessary changes ; and changes mean 
reformation. Hence only through necessary and suitable 
reformation the social organism can live, tlirive and 
progress towards its perfection. Thus we find that we 
have also a duty to help on this progress as far as lies 
in our power. I'liose, who like to see society in a state 
of stagnation and degeneration, or think that 'Svhat is, 
is the best,” and raise a hue and cry against every kind 
of reformation however needlul, are the real enemies to 
their country. 

(c) (Corresponding to the right to use of courts there 
is a duty ridiich enjoins the courts or *Hhe public authority 
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having general and final jurisdiction” to decide all dis- 
putes with fegaxd to rights strictly in accordance with 
law and equity. It forbids to have any special respect 
for any special person, race or nation ; and enjoins to 
regard all persons, races or nations as perfectly equal. 
We also have a duty towards the courts and the public 
authority. We should respect them and their decision 
and should not try to improperly influence it in order 
to get unjust decision in our favour. 

(2) The Political Duties The political rights 
give rise to the corresponding political duties. On the 
part of the political authorities there are duties zvhich 
enjoin them toconfce' upon the subjects "the power to vote — 
either to vote directly upon laws or to vote for those who 
make and carry out laws” ; to make only those laws 
which will give the people political freedom and facilities 
for the effective development of their capacities "by 
fixing the social conditions of their exercise’’ ; to see 
that the laws are strictly and impartially carried out and 
the people are ruled justly and equitably. The political 
duties which direct the constituted authorities are 
numerous. Hut they may be summed up in a single 
comprehensive duty, viz. its aim should ahvays be 
directed to the loell-being of the people. This duty is 
more effectively discharged m "a democratically regu- 
lated State” than in a State wnich is “ordered in the 
interests of a small group, or of a special class.” For 
these reasons, the former is “the social counterpart of 
the development of a comprehensive and common good ; 
morally, it is the effective embodiment of the moral 
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ideal of a good vvbicli consists in the development of all 
the social capacities of every individual member of 
society." On our part also, there are duties which 
enjoin us to “honour the king*' and all constituted autho- 
rity ; to respect or abyde by the law, to give evidence, 
when necessary, in order to get those who infringe the 
law properly punished and even to aid the authorities 
in detecting the criminals, if sucli aid is asked for and 
required. 

(c). Other classes of Duty : - We have con- 
sidered the duties towards ourselves and other men 
living under the same sociij order. We now propose 
to consider the other classes of dutv. We are not only 
members of a particular social organisation, but also of 
the world'System whicli is constituted by other living 
tilings and beings besides ourselves. We are related to 
them ; and our actions affect them for good or ill. We 
have thus duties towards them. These duties may be 
arranged under three heads : u) Duty to the Umcr ani- 
mals and other living things as plants, &c., (2) Duty to 
Humanity, (3^ Duty to God. 

(i) Duty to plants and lower animals 
We should not unnecessarily cut or injure plants and 
trees ; and should take special care for those that we 
ourselves plant for our own use; we should see that they 
get heat, light, air, water and sap of the earth sufficiently 
for their nourishment and development. We do not 
usually think that we liave any duty to them. But 
they are also as essential parts of the world-system as 
we are ; they have therefore special functions in that 
It 
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system to fulfil. Our duty is, not only to interfere 
unnecessarily with the fulfilment of those functions, but 
also to help on that fulfilment. But, as we depend upon 
the plants and trees for our food and therefore, in a 
sense, for our life, some sort of interference is inevitable ; 
but this being necessitated by the natural needs of our 
life, we have a right to that interference. We have a 
similar duty to the lower animals, We should treat them 
kindly and con.;.iderately. We should take special care 
for the domestic animals and look to their wants and 
comforts, because they entirely depend upon us. When 
we put them to work, we should see that they are not 
overworked ; and as long as they remain useful to us we 
should be grateful to them. When they become diseased 
we should nurse them ; and when become completely 
unfit for work we should not neglect or drive them away. 
We should not kill or deprive any animal of its natural 
liberty simply for the sake of our own private pleasure ; 
and whether we are justified in killing any in order to use 
its flesh as food is a delicate question which cannot be 
discussed in a book like this. But it should be remem- 
bered that unless and until it is proved conclusively that 
animal flesh is indispensably necessary for the proper 
nourishment of our body, we have no right to slay any 
of God’s creatures for that purpose. 

(2) Duty to Humanity : — This duty consists in 
the respect for the progress of Humanity, We are not 
merely members of a particular society, but also of 
Human Brotherhood ; and as such we have a duty to 
work, as far as we can, for the advancement of that 
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Brotherhood. We may express tliis duty, as Prof. 
Mackenzie has done, in the form of a commandment, 
“ Thou shalt labour^ within thy particular province^ with 
all thy heart and with all thy soul and with all thy 
strength and with all thy mind!' Carlyle expresses this 
commandment in this form : — “Know what thou canst 
work at ; and work at it, like a Hercules.” As we shall 
see, this duty is particularly included in our duty toward 
God. 

(3) Duty to GrOd : — We showed in the sixth 
chapter of Book II that our self is an individualisation 
or differentiation of the Infinite ^elf or God ; and that, 
therefore, our relation to Him is one of the parts to the 
whole. Our attitude, then, towards Him should be that 
of the worshiper to the worshiped. Hence our supreme 
duty to God is Worship. What is, then, Worship ? It 
is briefly defined in the Upanishads in this way : 

i. e. the love of him and 
the performance of deeds pleasant to Him are His 
worship. Hence our duty to God is twofold : we should 
love him ; and we should do all that is pleasant to Him. 
But, as we cannot love Him without knowing Him, and 
we cannot love Him more without knowing Him more, 
our love of Him involves our knowledge of him, and 
our ever-increasing love of Him involves our ever-in- 
creasing knowledge of Him. And this intellectual love 
of God results in our sincere devotion to Him and to 
the works pleasant to Him. Again, the works pleasant 
to Him being the works that are connected with the 
due discharge of our duties, we worship Him by doing 
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our duties — by working for the realisation of the supreme 
Good which is the ultimate source of all duties. Still 
again, where there is true love, there is genuine attempt 
at reconciliation and union ; and we can recoticile our- 
.selvcs to God and unite with him only in prayer and 
meditation. Thus |)rayer and meditation arc tw'o psychi- 
cal processes by which we can sluwv our genuine love of 
Him, J^Tu'thennore, the love of God involves the love 
ot His creatures’. Hence, “the love of God is perhaps 
most. clearly shown by faith in human |)rogress ; and 
laith in it is slujwn most elearl\' by devotion to it. ' “All 
true work is religion." i C'adyle ). 

VIII. Definite and indefinite, perfect and 
imperfect D:-lties : — Some writers recognise another 
kind of distinction among the duties, viz. the distinction 
of definite and indefinite duties. The definite duties are 
those which are “strict and exact, enjoining themselves 
upon the agent in an absolute manner without leaving 
any latitude of interpretation — such, for example, as 
paying a debt, restoring things intrusted to us, not killing 
any one." The indefinite duties arc those which, “al- 
though obligatory like the former, necessarily leave the 
agent considerable freedom of interpretation and a cer- 
tain latitude in execution. Imr exam[)lc, to cultivate 
one’s mind is certainly a duty," but it is not definite, 
“how, in what way, or up to what point." It is our duty 
to give the poor our superfluities ; but it is difficult to 
decide the question, what is superfluous ? The former 
class of duties is also called complete duties, and is 
usually regarded as tiegative in character, i. e. “consisting 
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ill doing no evil” ; while the ktter, also called incomplete^ 
is usually regarded as positive^ i. e. ‘‘consisting in doing 
good." The former is definite, because it absolutely 
forbids doing any evil which can be definitely deter- 
mined ; whereas the latter is indefinite, for the domain 
of good being infinite, there is no definite criterion by 
which its limits can be fixed in one place or in another. 

Hence, in this case, the rule is, so far as possible. In 
the first, on the contrar}^ the rule is, never, not at all, 
not to the slightest extent. Here it is absolute : there 
it is relative. This comes, as we see, from the nature 
of things.” ( Ih'of Janet, Tlieory ,of Morals, pp. 190 — 
91 Kant calls the definite duties J^ulies of Perfect 
obligation, and t he indefinite duties Duties of Imperfect 
obligation. Mill places the first under the head of 
Justice, and makes the remarks about the second : 
^‘There are other things, on the contrary, which we 
wish that people should do, which we like or admire 
tliem for doing, but yet admit that they are not bound 
to do ; it is not a case of moral obligation." ( Utilita- 
rianism, Chap, ). 

Criticism : — Superficially considered, this distinc- 
tion appears to be important ; but when we examine 
the duties more closely, it is found to disappear, (i) Be- 
sides being inconvenient and misleading like the e.x- 
pression ‘^an accomodating conscience," the expression 
‘indefinite duties” is inconsistent with the very nature 
of duty. We have found above that the particular 
duties are essential modes through which we realise the 
supreme good of our life, and as such are strict and 
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absolutely obligatory ripon us. The very conception 
of duty implies strictness and unconditional obligation. 
As Prof. Janet has truly remarked : "A duty from 
which one can release one’s self when one wishes, and 
whose fulfilment one can defer to such time as one 
pleases ; a duty which one fulfils as one chooses, at 
one’s own time, to the extent one sees fit — all this is 

inconsistent with the very idea of Duty, as this 

is generally understood.” The same argument can be 
used mutaiis mutandis against the expression “imperfect 
duties”. 

(ii) Not only so, by aiialysing and examining the 
concrete duties we find that the error of this distinction 
lies in our attributing to essence or form of dut)’’ what 
really pertains to its object or matter. Or in other 
words, this distinction is founded, not upon the nature 
of duty itself, but upon the nature of the object with 
which duty is connected. For example, “if the object 
of Duty is a material object, definite, easily distinguished 
from one another, having a permanent identity, or a 
strict nominal value’’ ; or “if it is a thing which is 
susceptible of being measured, defined or determined,” 
we can easily ascertain, with precision and exactitude, 
what the corresponding duty will be. Hence arises the 
distinction between this cla^s of duties and the other 
class whose objects are ill defined, more or less change- 
able, and incapable of easy measurement. Let us take 
some illustrations. If I deposit one hundred rupees 
with a person, it is his duty to return it. Here the 
duty is as strict and definite as possible. The reason is, 
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the object ( i. e. one hundred rupees ) of the duty is 
perfectly definite. The same is true of a loan. If I 
lend you some definite thing, it is your duty to restore 
it to me. Here also tlie duty is strict and definite. The 
duty of gratitude is also a strict duty like legal justice. 
But it is indefinite in its application. I have benefited 
you in a particular way ; you, therefore, owe me grati- 
tude. But what is the proper way in which you should 
owe it f This is indeterminate, depending upon the 
tact and conscience of each individual. Numerous other 
illustrations similar to these may be adduced, but they 

are sufficient to show that the definiteness or indefinite- 

• ^ 

ness of duties are due, not to the nature of duties them- 
selves, but to the nature of their objects. We can also 
show that definite duties become indefinite and indefinite 
duties definite when their circumstances are changed. 
Let us consider one illustration : “The dut}’’ of doing 
good to men is an indefinite duty ; because no one 
can determine a priori the when, how, or how much.” 
But it becomes definite when the circumstances become 
also definite. Suppose a rich man standing before a 
man dying of hunger. Can you say that his duty to 
help the latter is still indefinite 9 Certainly not. Here 
he has got a definite duty to help the man just at the 
time in a definite and effective manner. These conside- 
rations, then, subvert the theory that there is a hard 
and fast distinction between two kinds of duties, definite 
and indefinite, perfect and imperfect. Take some illus- 
trations from duties to ourselves. The not to destroy 
our life is a strict and definite duty, because life, which 
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is the object of duty, is a definite thing which is sharply 
distinguished from death. The duly not to injure our 
own health is also a strict duty, since it is a corollary of 
the preceding. But it is indefinite, for health itself is 
indefinite, we don't know precise!}" what health is. 

It is sometimes said that definite duties are those 
that correspond to the recognised rights ; and that the 
indefinite duties are those that do not correspond to any 
recognised rights. Thus abstinence from killing or ste- 
aling is a definite duty, because it corresponds to the 
recognised right of life or property ; while charity is an 
indefinite duty, for there is no such recognised right as 
the right to the charity* of others to which it corresponds. 
This is true to a ceriain extent, but not perfectly. What 
we have said before about duties, may be said exactly 
about the rights also. Hie rights, like duties, are some- 
times definite and sometimes indefinite. They are defi- 
nite, when their objects are definite, and indefinite when 
their objects are indefinite, and again, with the change 
of their circumstances they change their character. Hence 
we conclude that tiie distinction of duties as definite and 
indefinite, perfect and imperfect, complete and incom- 
plete, though useful to a certain extent, is not absolute. 

(iii) The same is the case with the distinction of 
duties as positive 2i\\di negative. It is said that the posi- 
tive duties are those wliich consist in doing good ; and 
that the negative duties are those whicli consist in 
doing evil. But the distinction is more apparent tlian 
real. In fact almost all the negative duties can be ex- 
pressed in the positive form and the positive duties in 
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the negative form. Thus, *^Tliou shall not kill'' can be 
expressed in the positive rorm,^'77/^>/^ shall preserve life*' ; 
*^Thon shall not steal", in the positive form, ^‘7'hou shall 
preserve properly" \ conversely, the positive duties may 
be expressed in the negative form. For instance, ^'Be 
grateful'' may be expressed as Do not be selfish" y and 
so on. The trntli is, every concrete duty has two sides, 
positive and negative ; it enjoins to do something and 
not to do some other tiling. The duty, tvhose object is 
life, enjoins us to do all that preserves or tends to pre- 
serve life, and also not to destroy it, or not to do any- 
thing which tends to destroxi it. ^Sometimes its positive 
side is expressed and sometimes its negative, according 
as the one or the other is prominent. 

IX. My Station and Its Duties— Relative 
Duties : — We have dealt with the different classes of 
duties in a way as if they were independent of the parti- 
cular circumstances of a man. We have found that there 
is one supreme duty or law which bids us realise the 
vational self, and that the concrete particular duties are 
mere means through which we can fulfil that supreme 
duty. Though the general features of these concrete 
duties may be formul;Ued or stated in the form of gene- 
ral laws or commandments, their particular features 
remain untouched and undescribed. These means by 
which we can attain tlie supreme good of our life are 
unique for each of us, because each of us is a unique being 
whose peculiar circumstances, positions and functions 
cannot be completely replaced by those of any other man. 
As Prof. ]\lackenzie truly remarks : '^Human beings do 
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not drop from the clouds. Men are born willi particular 
aptitudes and in a particular environinent ; and they 
generally find their sphere of activity marked out for 
them, within pretty narrow limits. I'liey find them- 
selves fixed in a particular station, helping to carry for- 
ward a general system of life ; and their chief duties are 
connected with the effective execution of their work." 

( Manual, p. 328 ). Carlyle emphasizes the same prin- 
ciple when he bays/‘Do the duty that lies nearest thee”. 
Prof. Bradley has dealt, admirably, with this aspect of 
duties in his Essay on ^‘My station and its duties.'’ 

( Ethical Studies. Essay V j. Tims, the duties of a 
ruler, a teacher, a state-officer, a lawyear, a judge, a 
workman, a husband, a wife, a father, a mothei', a child, 
&c. are different from those of men who belong to tlie 
opposite categories. Of course, there are some com- 
mon duties which are equally binding upon all, what- 
ever may be their vocation. P'or instance, it is the 
duty of every man not to kill, lie or steal. These com 
mon duties are generally formulated in ethics. Hut 
there are numerous other duties that are completely 
determined by the peculiar vocation and circumstances 
of each individual. Thus each man has three classes of 
duty ; the supreme duty which is universal and abso- 
lute ; the duties such as the duties of not killing, lying, 
stealing, &c. which are general, but not absolute ; and 
those duties which are strictly particular, because relative 
to the peculiar circumstances of each individual. Again, 
the circumstances of a man change from time to time, 
and so do tlie duties relative to them. For instance, 
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the duties of a man alter, at least to a certain extent, 
when he becomes a husband or a father or an officer of 
the state, &c. We thus find that some of the duties 
remain more or less permanent throughout the life, while 
others change from time to time, lint, yet, the last 
class of the duties are the prime duties inasmuch as 
they are nearest to ns ; we are directly and immediately 
concerned with them. If I am a ruler, my prime duty 
is to be a good iiiler first ; ill am a citizen, I should be 
a good citizen (irst, then anything else, and so on. 

X. Conflict of Duties : — The phrase is appa- 
rently inconsistent with the very conception of duty. 
If bv a duty is meant an essential means bv which the 

t 

supreme good of lile is attained, it is evident that that 
means is drfinile in a particular case ; and tluis in eveiy 
case, there being a definite duty, it is impossible that 
there may be any confiict of duties at all. Yet, we find 
that there is really such a confiict. What is its cause ? 
The cause seems to be this : in most instances the duties 
are expressed in tlie form of commandments or laws 
which appear to be universal and absolute. We have 
found that except the one supreme duty all other duties 
are mere means and as such cannot be absolute and 
even strictly, universal. If, then, we make these sub- 
ordinate laws universal and absolute, they must come 
into confiict. There is another reason : the laws, which 
are mere generalisations from particular instances, must, 
by their very nature, be abstract and general ; they 
are capable of explaining only the common features of 
instances of particular description ; but they cannot 
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explain their special features, features by which they 
differ from one another. For example, the law, ^^Thou 
shalt not lie" will condemn all instances that have the 
general features of lying ; but a particular instance of 
lying may contain other features by virtue of which 
its nature may altogether alter, and may, therefore, 
not fall within the scope of the law, i. e. it may not be 
an instance of lying at all. For instance, if I lie to a 
robber, to a murderer, to an enemy with arms in hand, 
I shall not lie at all. though my act may ^ejiirally 
resemble lying, for here other considerations alter the 
nature of the act and bring i\, under the scope of another 
law, viz. "riioii shall not steal,” or "Fhou shalt not kill”. In 
the present instance, the act has two aspects, the aspect 
by virtue ol which it tails under the scope of one law, 
and the aspect which brings it under the scope of ano- 
ther law ; the act is both lying, stealing or killing at the 
samelime. Hence arises the conflict. ( For further dis- 
cussion of this point see IHv. I, pp. 145-50 ). riuis we 
find that the conflict of the subordinate moral rules is 
inevitable so long as we apply them to all instances of 
particular description without fully considering all their 
aspects. 

Casuistry : — In this connection we shall consider 
another point. The inevitaide conflict among the so- 
called moral laws has led some writers to an attempt 
called casuistry. Casuistry is an effort to explain the 
e.mct mcanhig of the moral lawSy and to ascertain hdiich 
of them should yield in the case of a conjlict. It is called 
so because its main function is to decide cases of consci- 
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encc. An attempt of this kind more or less explicit is 
found in every country. Historically, the word is asso- 
ciated with the teachings of the Jesuits. In India Jai- 
mini’s Miniangsa Philosophy is an attempt of that kind. 
Prof. Janet has devoted a full chapter to this subject 
in his Theory of Morals, where lie has tried to defend 
it. He writes thus : “An eminent moralist ( J. Simon ) 
has said that moral science has nothing to do with casu- 
istry, and that the conscience must decide in each spe- 
cial case. But if we were to apply this rule strictly, we 
should condemn not merely casuistry, but the whole 
science of practical morals ;.for every question of mora- 
lity is ultimately a case of conscience. The discussion 
of suicide, of duelling, of homicide for self-defence — all 
these and a thousand other questions, are questions in 
casuistry. Undoubtedly it is the conscience which must 
be the ultimate judge. At the moment of the act, there 
is rarely time in which to appeal to casuistry ; yet even 
at this last moment the conscience is frequently unde- 
cided, and is forced to consider tlie pros and cons as a 
casuistry would do. But, in order that it may decide with 
clearness and authority, should it not have been previ- 
ously enlightened, and prepared to judge, by a general 
and theoretical discussion, and by a critical comparison 
between different duties 'i • The whole moral pro- 

gress of society has been merely the progressive solution 
of different cases of conscience, brought about little by 
little by the progress of reason and the development of 
human relations. This is true of the abolition of sla- 
very, of human sacrifices, of the aiUo da-fe, of the right 
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of primo^enilitre, &c. What are we discussing to-day ? 
The right of inflicting the death-penalty, divorce, com- 
pulsory education, the general obligation to military 
duty, the right of insurrection, &c. Kacli of these is a 
case of conscience.^’ ( Hieoiy of Morals, pp. 243—44 
ft cannot be denied that there is some force in the 
argument. - In the case of a conflict, the only way by 
which we can reconcile the conflicting principles is theo- 
retical discussibn. Rut too much discussion, sj:)ecially 
for its own sake, without any appeal to conscience, begets 
sophistry instead of a healthy moral disposition. As 
Prof. Mackenzie has remarked : “casuistry seeks to draw 
out rules for breaking the rules— to show the exact cir- 
cumstances in which we are entitled to violate particular 

commandments It is bad enough that we should 

require particular rules of conduct at all, but rules for the 
breaking of rules would be quite intolerable. They 
would become so complicated that it would be impossible 
to follow them out ; and only such attempt would almost 
inevitably lead in practice to a system by wdiich men 
might justify, to their own satisfaction, any action what- 
ever.” ( Manual, p. 322 \ In fact, the dangers and 
evils atttending this way pf viewing the moral life are 
numerous. The most important of them are these : — (a- 
Its general tende 7 tcy is “A? viagnify the letter of morality 
at the expense of its spirit, ” It inclines us to pay atten- 
tion more upon the literal conformity of an act with a 
rule than upon its positive goodnes.s, the disposition of 
the agent forming its spirit, or the unique circumstances 
that contribute its matter. The consequence is that its 
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scope is narrowed and its depth lessened. “It tempts 
some to hunt for that classification of their act which 
will make it the most convenient or profitable for 
themselves.” “With others, this regard for the letter 
makes conduct formal and pedantic. It gives rise to a 
rigid and hard type of character illustrated among the 
pharisees of olden and the Puritans of modern times — 
the moral schemes of both classes being strongly impreg- 
nated with the notion of fixed moral fules.” ( Profs. 
Dewey and Tufts, ICthics, pp. 327 — 28 ). (b) It takes a 

legal niew of conduct. As in the legal view our conduct 
is regulated by externally in^posed rules and injunctions, 
so in the casuistrical view, “conduct is regulated through 
specific injunctions and proliibitions : Do this, Do not 
do that.” (^0 ^"Probably the ivorst evil of this moral sys- 
tem is that it tends to deprive moral Ifc of freedom and 
spontaneity and to reduce it to a more or less anxious 
and servile conformity to externally imposed rules. 
Obedience as loyalty to principle is a good, but this 
scheme practically makes it the only good and conceives 
it not as loyalty to ideals, but as conformity to com- 
mands. All systems which emphasize the letter 

more than the spirit, legal consequences more than vital 
motives, put the individual under the weight of external 
authority. They lead to the kind of conduct described 
by St. Paul as under the law, not in the spirit, with its 
constant attendant weight of anxiety, uncertain struggle, 
and impending doom.” ( Ibid, pp. 328 — 29 \ Therefore 
we should say in the words of Prof. Mackenzie that 
“the way to escape from the limitations of the command- 
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ments, is not to hiake otlier commandments more minute 
and subtle, but rather to fall back upon the great funda- 
mental law, of which the particular commandments are 
but fragmentary aspects.” 



Chapter iy. 

The Virtues. 

I. Duty and Virtue : — In the chapter before 
the last we have shown that there is a general corres- 
pondence between riglit and diit\ , and that every right 
gives rise to a (hnblc obligation duty* viz. the indivi- 
dual possessing the light has a d. ty to exercise it pro- 
perly. and the ofliers have a dutN to respect it. In the 
last cha[>ter iiie classifi ‘atifin ot lies showed that there 
are some dulijs which do t? ap) irenily correspond to 
any rights ; our duties ro plants ; lui lower animals can- 
not be said t ) have any corresp* nclence to any rights 
possessed by them, if i>y a right i‘ meant a moral power 
or claim rec<‘gnised a id secured to the individual by 
society and enforced a law. Th ^ same may be said of 
our duties toward God. Itighls and duties are relative 
to human conditions and are essential means to the 
supreme end of huinai^ life : theiefoie beings which are 
below or above that le^ el have neither rights nor duties. 
Thus the regions of riglit and duty are not coextensive. 
But the case is quite reverse with duty and virtue. Their 
provinces are ab^ ilutel’’ Coextensive. We cannot con 
ceive of a du; y which does not give rise to a virtiic ; 
nor of a virtue which »s not tlie effect of ihe constant 
fulfilment of a duly. Duly and virtue are two sides of 
the same thing. Dut\' is the exlernal expression of a 
good character, while virtue is ii lernal habit of its ex- 

13 
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pro. :iion. Duty is, thus, directly connected with overt 
aci, the external expression of cliaracter ; virtue is the 
habit of a good will, the internal expression of character. 
Fro n this the relations o! duty, virtue and character are 
obvious. Duty is the activitj^ to realise the supreme 
end or attain the supreme good of life; virtue is the 
habit produced by the constant fulfilment of duty ; and 
character is the complex group of such habits. Character 
is usually defiiced as a set of good habits of will or acti- 
vity ; each virtue is such a good habit. Again, each 
good habit of will or activity is the product of constantly' 
acting to attain the supreme good, i. e. of the constant 
fulfilment of a duty. 'I'lius duty, virtue, and cliaracter 
are interrelated. 

The definition of viitue stated above agrees with 
that given by most of the ethical writers. Prof. Mack- 
enzie says : “The term is employed to denote a good 
habit of character, as distinguished from a Duty, which 
denotes rather some pariicular kind of action that we 
ought to perform. Thus a man does his Duty ; but he 
possesses a virtue, is virt uous.'' Prof. Dewey writes 
similarly : “ The habits of character whose effect is to 
sustain and spread the rational or common good are vir- 
tues ; tile trails of character which have the opposite 
effect are vices.’* According to Prof. Muirhead virtue 
is "the quality of character that fits for the discharge of 
duty.'* “Virtues may be defined," says Prof. Paulsen, 
“as liabits of the will and modes of conduct which tend 
to promote the welfare of individual and collective life.*’ 
Aristotle also defined virtue as a habit ; but he went 
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further and observed that virtue is a habit of choice of 
the mean between two extremes — excess and defect. 
But it should be remarked in th s connection that though 
Aristotle’s maxim is certainly i practical rule and satis- 
factory in many instances, ii should not be regarded as ’ 
the true definition of virtue. 

Thus it is generally admitted that virtue is a good 
habit of will ; but in what sense virtue is a habit ? 
As Dr. D’Arcy observes : “though virtue is a habit, it 
is not habit in the sense in which skill is habit. Though 
virtue is the fitness of man to attain his proper end, it is 
not mere capacity, even though ttiat capacity be the 
result of past conduct. And with this common sense 
agrees. The virtuous man is not the man who can be 
good when he likes, he is the man who is good, i.e. ■«'ho 

does good. Virtue is activitv Virtue, then, in the 

fullest and most exact sense of the term, is the virtuous 
tvill in action, and, in this sense, virtue is only another 
name for the "good will’'. It is the good will generali- 
sed. And this is the only sense in which virtue can be. 
said to be good in itself. Here virtue is quality of cha- 
racter ; but it is character as dynamical, or in action.’’ 

( Short Study of Ethics, p. 172 ). Similar are the obser- 
vations made by Prof. Janet “We should not under- 
stand habit to mean a mechanical routine, in which the 
soul itself, by subjecting itself to an exterior rule of dis- 
cipline, would lose consciousness of what it was doing. 
We uiusl not forget the maxim : ‘The letter killeth, but 
the spirit maketh alive’. It is by the spirit that we 
must be virtuous, not merely by actions. Thus it is not 
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an exterior habit, but an internal and moral habit, which 
is seated in the will and in the heart." ( Theory of 
Morals, p, 413 ). 

II. Virtue and Wisdom : — We should consi- 
der another important deliuition of virtue. Socrates 
and Plato held that “Virtue is wisdom, and vice is ignor- 
ance". This definition is apparently inconsistent with 
that given above. We have defined virtue as a good 
habit, and vice^as a bad habit, of action or will ; they 
(iefine virtue as a kiiOA’Iedge of the good, and vice as an 
ignorance of it. Of course they did not mean to say 
that "it is necesary to think correctly in order to act 
well”. The real meaning of this definition is that know- 
ledge cannot be separated from action, lor if a man 
really knows the good, he knows also that it is his inter- 
est to do it and cons'^quently he cannot but choose it. 
‘'The will cannot go against reason, and when it is 
enlightened it always makes for the good. Its weak- 
nesses and faults art nothing but errors of the intelli- 
gence.” These concl isions follow from another princi- 
ple, viz, that the gen oral good and the ioLerests of the 
individual are always coincident. Tor, the good is nei- 
ther pleasure nor any finite and parliculai object, such, 
for instance, as honour, wealth, &c. which pleases the 
individual temporarilv and accidentally, "it is that 
which is esteemed by all men without e.xception, that 
which all men agree in proclaiming fair and good, and 
which is so in fact ui iversally and at all times, — as are 
temperance and justice." The good thus conceived is 
supremely useful and the ultimate source of all real and 
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permanent happiness* Hence, ^Hhe man that is guided 
by his own interest must always choose tlie Good or 
virtue, whoever first committed the error and crime of 
separating the Good from the useful is consigned by 
Socrates to the infernal gods.” ( Janet and Seailles, 
Problems of Philosophy, vo. II, pp. 8—9 ). The second 
part of the definition, vice is ignorance^ follows neces- 
sarily from the first. If virtue consists in the knowledge 
of the good, vice must consist in the ignofance of it, be- 
cause, for the reasons stated above, no man can do the 
bad voluntarily or knowingly ^ i. e. without going against 
his own interests and happiiii^ss. 

Criticism ; — The defect of the definiiion is two- 
fold : (i) In the first place, it is difficult tc understand 
how a man can be held accountable for his vicious 
actions, if they arc due to ignorance, for nioral^v imputable 
actions must be volunlai v, i. e. involve a knowledge of 
the end. 

(ii) In the second place, it is contrary o facts. It 
is a well-known truth that one may know ti e good, yet 
may do the bad. Knowledge and actions are not always 
congruent. The reasons for such incongrue ice seem to 
be these ; man is ordinarily guided in hi? actions by 
two kinds of idea of the good. Under an\ given cir- 
cumstances his idea of the good is never a mere matter 
of pure knowledge. This idea is c oiisiderab y coloured 
and shaped by the presence of other forces such as his 
desires, interests, prejudices, passions, &c. But those 
influences are, to a very large e.xtent, determined by his 
character or the Imbits which he has acquired in the 
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past. Again, when he sits dov^n in i '^cool hour” to 
reflect upon the tuie nature of I he goo 1, the circumstan- 
ces and conditiot^s change. P e now Aiews the matter 
from a different standpoint — from a imi\ersal standpoint 
— not from a particular or limiter, standpoint. His point 
of viev\M’s no longer affected and shap;d by his parti- 
cular and variable desires and i it .crests The speculative 
or philosophic reflection is no'.* lis oi ly guide. There- 
fore the idea or the good that it now onus is likewise 
universal and therefore true n so fa s it goes. But 
tiiis latter idea ah ays remains liie idc ri ; for when the 
time of action cor es his charac er and abits assert them- 
selves and alter the whole point )f vie v by his supplied 
philosophic reflection. The conseqir n ::e is though he 
knows the good, he may do the had. i o that in a con- 
crete situation, a man is ne\er I d by p ire knowledge ; 
tae concrete nature of the mai as it it at the time of 
action— his whole knowledge, fe( ling j n i volition at the 
I me -determines his actions. Ilenct t le main error of 
tie Sc'cratic definition is due U the c infusion of the 
abstract witii the concrete — tin pure .mowledge with 
the total sell’ of man. 

But there is another difficult} in tli t ielinition which 
remains to be exnlained. A corollary c/it, as we have 
found, is that no man does bfic bad vo i/itarilv or knotv- 
ingly. No doubt there is some trutl in the assertion. 
As Dr. D' Arcy rt marks : " The nid ii- a ways conceived 
as good at the mcMiient of choice Nc i i2ln chooses evil 
regarding it as evil. He chocs r*- it as his good. The 
very essence of badness is a ch u icter cr will which is 
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SO set that it finde its goo I in that which in moments ot 
•calm reflection tli i mind recognises as evil. There is a 
want of correspondence oetween tlie character and tlie 
abstract knowled (e v\ h ch the mind possesses. Tlie 
Socratic error con a’sts in assuming that the correspon- 
dence must be cciipleJe making mere knowing to be 
the essence of s^dl -hoo.i'L ( Ethics, p. 171, foot-note ), 

Conclusion : — e lierefore con. , hide thus : virtue 
does not belong t > mat as merely a kmrving subject, 
but belongs to h is total self ; the totai self as exhibited 
in a particular cor luct is the character or the organisa- 
tion of habits wl.i h he has (formed in the past plus the 
present determi a ion of lis will. But the actual deter- 
mination of tlio, coiuiiuY depends 1<irgely upon the 
character, so ihit the nature of conduct depends 
largely upon th ' nature of the character. Hence his 
fitness to act iig-tly, i. e. his virtue likewise depends 
upon the nature o the ciiaracter or the habits ; that is 
to say, if his cha acter < r habits are good, his actions are 
virtuous; if the/ ireb<d, bis actions are bad. Thus 
virtue and vice ; rr goo( and bad habi.s of will or quali- 
ties of charactei 

III. Vlrt 10 and Imperfect Duty • We 

should consider h^re another definition of virtue. We 
have found in the last chapter that by some the duties 
are distinguished i ito perfect and imperfect. The perfect 
duties, i. e. tin sr oblige tions which can be fefinitelv 
codified, are so uptimes called Duties; while the im- 
perfect duties, i. 3. those >bligations w lich are compara- 
tively vague or jannot be definitely formulated are 
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called virtues, implying by the latter assertion that 
virtue is so.uethiiig more than duty, that a virtuous man 
is one who does more than his duty, more than what 
can reasonjibly be required of him. In this sense virtue 
is used in c ommon language. This also seems to be its 
original me.rning. Tlie term virtue is derived from Latin 
rv> = a man or hero, and thus means manliness or valour. 
Most proba )ly it was applied at first to the most emi- 
nent and piaiseworthy qualities, i. e. qualities to acquire 
which a mm would have required manliness or valour. 
Prof. Muirh :ad remarks : "the word is often loosely used 
in the sens' of meritoriouB act, as when we speak of 
‘making vi tue of necessity’. Here it is distinguished 
from duty, as the meritorious act is distinguislied from 
tlie act wliidi is simply good ; the meritorious act being 
that which is the result of a higher than the average 
standard ot virtue, whether in overcoming natural dis- 
advantages as when we speak of the diligence of a stupid 
scholar as Meritorious, or in achieving exceptional suc- 
cess caeteri'. paribus“. ( Ethics, p. 190, foot-note ). ‘‘The 
distinctive mark of virtue,” observes Prof. Alexander, 
‘‘seems to 1 e in what is beyond duty : yet every such 
act must dt pend on the peculiar circumstances under 
w'hich it is done, of which we leave the agent to be 
the judge, i.nd we certainly' think his duty to do .vhat is 
best." ( Moral Order and Progress, p. 243 ). 

CrlticlSIU : — The main defects of the definition are 
these : It identifies virtue with a particular class of 
duties, am! draws a hard and fast line of distinction bet- 
ween it and the other class. But we have found in the 
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last chapter ( § viii ) that there is no real distinction 
between the so-called perfect and imperfect duties. 
So that it is perfectly arbitrary to hold the latter as 
identical with virtues, and the former as absolutely dis- 
tinct from them. There is another inconsequence of 
such an arbitrary distinction. If the perfect duties and 
virtues are entirely distinct, the virtue of truthfulness, 
sincerity, &c. arising out of the perfect duty of not 
lying, and the virtues arising out of the* perfect duties 
of not killing, not stealing. &c. cannot be said to be 
virtue at all, according to this theory. This is undoubted- 
ly against the common verdict of mankind. The third 
and the most serious defect is tfiat it identifies virtue 
with duty. A duty is a sporadic and isolated choice, 
while a virtue is a habit of choice. If I speak truth in 
a single instance I may be said to have done my duty ; 
but I may be said to be truthful only when I have 
acquired tlie habit of truth-speaking, i. e. only when I 
always or nearly always speak the truth. Thus there 
is an essential distinction between duty and virtue, 
even although the latter arises out of the former. Take 
an instance of the imperfect duty. To give alms to the 
poor is an imperfect duty ; and if I give away for the 
help of a famine-striken people much more than what 
is reasonably demanded of*me, I am said, according to 
this theory, to be virtuous. But, is it not my duty to 
give away much more than what is expected of me f 
As Prof. Mackenzie has truly observed : ''But surely 
we have a moral obligation to act in the best way 
possible.* These theorists forget that if virtue consists 
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in doing more than what we are duty-bound to do, we 
do either what is immoral, or what is non-moral^ for by 
exceeding duty we either violate it, or go beyond tlie 
province of duty. For these reasons the definition is 
full of inconsistencies, and should be rejected. 

IV. The Virtue and Virtues We have 
found that there is one supreme duty which uncoiuli 
tionally commands us to realise the Ideal or Rational 
Self ; and that alll other duties are merely fragmentary 
forms of or essential means to, it. By constant fulfil- 
ment of that supreme duty we may acquire a habit of 
always willing or acting in sueh a wise as to gradually 
realise it. This habit of will or activity is called the 
supreme virtue. All other virtues arise out of the cons- 
tant discharge of the secondary or subordinate duties, 
and these virtues are mere fragmentary forms of the 
supreme virtue. Hut ultimately all virtues, like all 
rights and duties, are essential means to the supreme 
good of life. As Prof. Green truly remarks : ‘Tt is true 
that the principle and the end of all virtues is the same. 
They are all determined by relation to social well-being 
( which is included in the supreme good ) as their final 
cause, and they all rest on a dominant interest in some 
form or other of that well-being.” Therefore the virtues, 
being the means to the same 'end, constitute a single 
system. Plato holds the same view : ^The virtues are 
not isolated, but one and whole”. But this whole or 
organisation of the virtues is not perfect from the 
beginning : it grows and develops in course of time, 
but not in the same forn'j and way in everv individual. 
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Hence we are led to consider the relation of the virtues 
to society and to the social functions of the individual. 

V. Virtues relative to society The rela- 
tion of the virtues to society may be conceived in two 
ways. All virtues have social aspect. Though we have 
defined a virtue as a good habit of will or character it is 
not, for that reason, wholly individual. In the last 
chapter we have found that all duties are relative to 
society ; all duties arise out of our relationships and 
connections with the social institutions ; or all duties 
are means to our supreme well-being which includes 

the social well-being. The immediate basis of all virtues 

# 

being duty, the virtues like duties are relative to society. 
Besides this general relation, there is a special relation. 
We have found in the first chapter of this Book that 
.society is an organism — it changes and develops, and 
thus passes through a series of stages in the course of 
years and ages. The virtues, that are relative to a 
particular stage, also change when the social organism 
passes to a higher stage ; and so on. Thus relatively 
to each stage we have a group of virtues having definite 
and unique character. This, of course, does not imply 
that at each stage the virtues change completely and 
assume a completely new character. Such an absolute 
change is inconsistent with the nature of evolution ; 
for every process of evolution involves both permanence 
and change ; some aspect of the preceding stage is re- 
tained and some aspect is changed. The evolution 
of the system of virtues may be described in the follow- 
ing way ; ^'The meaning, or content, of virtues changes 
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from time to time. Their abstract form, the man's 
attitude towards the good, remains the same. But 
when institutions and customs cliange and natural 
abilities are differently stimulated and evoked, ends 
vary, and habits of character are differently esteemed 
both by the individual agent and by others who judge. 
No social group could be maintained witliout patriotism 
and chastity, but tlie actual meaning of chastity and 
patriotism is widely different in contemporary society 
from what it was in savage tribes or from what we 
may expect it to be five hundred years from now. 
Courage in one society may* consist almost wliolly in 
willingness to face physical danger and deatli in volun- 
tary devotion to one's community ; in another, it may 
be willingness to support an unpopular cause in the 
face of ridicule.'' ( Profs. Dewey and Tufts, Ethics, 
p. 401 ), For these reasons, the whole system of virtues 
suitable for a particular generation at a particular time 
should be considered anew and separately. To know 
what are the most suitable virtues for us in modern 
times, we should study carefully the constitution and 
requirements of modern society ; or in other words we 
should carefully study "the moral habitudes of thought 
and action" in modern times. 

The Ethos of a poopls : — These moral habitudes 
of thought and action ( German Sitten ) are called Ethos 
of people, ‘The ethos of a people", says Prof. Mackenzie, 
‘‘constitutes the atmosphere in which the best members 
of a race habitually live ; or, in the language that we 
have previously employed, it constitutes the universe of 
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their moral activities. It is the morality of our world ; 
and on the whole the man who conforms to the morality 
of that world is a good man, and the man who violates 

it is a bad man Now the virtues that are current 

among a people at a given time are the expression in 
particular forms of the ethos of that people and their 
significance can be appreciated only in relation to the 
general life of the times". ( Manual, pp. 337—39 V Thus, 
the moral education of the individual sliould consist in 
gradually bringing Inm into harmony with the ethos of 
the people to which he belongs. As Hegel has truly 
observed ; ^^The child, in his*char^cter of tlie form of the 
possibility of a moral individual, is sonjething subjective 
or negative ; his growing to manhood is the ceasing to 
be of this form, and his education is the discipline or the 
compulsion thereof. The positive side and the essence is 
that he is suckled at the breast of the universal Ethos \ 
Again, “The wisest men of antiquity have given judg- 
ment that wisdom and virtue consist in living agreeably 
to the Ethos of one's people. Therefore the ethos 
of a people is the only concrete moral standard or the 
concrete embodiment of the moral ideal of the people at 
the time, in accordance with wliich each member of the 
people should shape his character, and to wdiich he 
should appeal at the time of a moral conflict. But the 
ethos is not always, at least in its entirety, definitely 
formulated. A part of it is stated in express and definite 
rules and precepts, and anotlier part remains more or 
less indefinite and un formulated. Again, the ethos of a 
people should not be considered as completely stationary. 
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It should be remembered that ethos is nothing but the 
moral atmosphere that prevails at a particular stage of 
society. It continues to be stationaay so long as the 
stage of society remains so ; and when society passes, 
in the course of its evolution, to a higher stage, it also 
changes. Or in other words, the ethos of a people evol- 
ves like society or character. Prof. Bradley seemed to 
have forgot this fact, when he emphatically said in his 
Ethical Studies ( p. i8o ) that ‘^the man who seeks to 
have a higher morality than that of his world is on the 
threshhold of immorality”. This is evidently mistaken. 
Of course the morality of a man’s world is his direct and 
immediate standard ; but this does not imply that he 
should not have a higher standard. In fact the ethos of 
a people is only a partial and incomplete reproduction 
of the Universal Ethos under the peculiar conditions 
and circumstances of the people ; and the moral pro- 
gress is impossible unless and until its best members try 
to rise to a higher standard of life. 

VI. Virtues relative to the stations of 
individuals : —The virtues are not only relative to 
different societies in different ages and to the different 
stages of the same society, but also to the different posi- 
tions and functions of individuals in society. We have 
seen in the last chapter thki there are some duties that 
arise out of our special social positions and functions 
attached to those positions. They are specific concrete 
duties. The virtues that are born of these kinds of duties 
are likewise specific and concrete. Thus, the virtues of 
gt man and of a woman are, to a certain extent, different ; 
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so are the virtues of a ruler and of a subject, of a hus- 
band and of a wife, of a father and of a mother, of a 
teacher and of a student, of a lawyer and of a judge, of 
a healthy man and of a sick man, of a trader and of a 
scientist ; and so in other cases. Therefore if we want 
to determine all the virtues that are admirable and desi- 
rable in a particular man we must minutely take into 
consideration his position and function in society, and 
the qualities that he must have in order to occupy that 
position and to fulfil those functions worthily and admi- 
rably. 

The virtues are relative to the ^individual in another 
way. Kverv man is born with some special natural 
abilities or gifts of nature. These natural abilities should 
be carefully distinguished from virtues proper ; for the 
former are original impulses, while the latter are acqui- 
red habits. But, yet, when these gifts of nature are 
utilized for the purpose of promoting the social well- 
being, they become virtue ; and wlien tliey are not so 
utilized they turn, ^h’f not to vice, at least to delin- 
quency." Such natural abilities differ widely in different 
persons, whose different circumstances influencing and 
directing them differently ‘‘occasion and exact different 
virtues^'. Thus, though the virtues of different men 
take different forms, yet, each person is as virtuous as 
the other. 

VII. Virtue as the mean between two 
extremes -According to Aristotle, “the proper ex- 
cellence or virtue of man will be the habit or trained 
faculty that makes a man good, and makes him perform 
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his function well.” After defining virtue in this way 
he proceeds to inquire more minutely into the nature of 
virtue. It is generally found that the excellence of a 
thing, whatever that thing may be. consists in the mean 
between two extremes — excess and defect. ‘'Every art 
or science perfects its work in this way, looking to the 
mean and bringing its work up to this standard ( so that 
people are wont to sa\' of a good work that nothing 
could be taken from it or added to it, implying that ex- 
cellence is destroyed b}^ excess or deficiency, but secu- 
red by observing tiie mean ; and good artists, as we say, 
do in fact keep their eyes fixed on this in all that they 
do ), and if virtue, like nature, is more exact and better 
than any art, it follows that virtue also must aim at the 
mean — virtue of course meaning moral virtue or ex- 
cellence ; for it has to do with passions and actions, 
and it is these that admit of excess and deficiency and 
the mean." For example, "with respect to honour and 
disgrace, there is a moderation which is high-minded- 
ness, an excess which may be called vanity, and a defi- 
ciency which is little-mindedness.” “In the matter of 
giving and taking money, moderation is liberality, ex- 
cess and deficiency are prodigality and illiberality." But 
this moderation or mean is not absolute ; it is relative 
to the abilities and circumstances of each person and 
thus, "is not one and tlie same for all.'"' "Virtue, then, 
is a habit or trained faculty of choice, the character of 
whicli lies in moderation or observance of the mean 
relative to the abilities and circumstances of each person 
and thus, "is not one and tlie same for all.” ^'Virtue 
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then, is a habit or trained faculty of choice, the charac- 
ter of which lies in moderation or observance of the 
mean relatively to the persons concerned, as determined 
by reason, i. e. by the reason by which the prudent man 
would determine it. And it is a moderation, firstly, in- 
asmuch as it comes in the middle or mean between two 
vices, one on the side of excess, the other on the side of 
defect ; and, secondly, inasmuch as, while these vices 
fall short of or exceed the due measure* in feeling and 
in action, it finds and chooses the mean, middling, or 
moderate amount. Regarded in its essence, therefore, 
or according to the definitign of its nature, virtue is a 
moderation or middle state, but^dewe(l in its relation 
to what is best and right it is the extreme of perfection." 
But it is always a very hard thing to hit the mean. 
“Thus any one can be angry — that is quite easy ; any 
one can give money away or spend it : but to do these 
things to the right person, to the right extent, at the 
right time, with the right object, and in the right 
manner is not what every body can do, and is by no 
means easy ; and that is the reason why right doing 
is rare and praiseworthy and noble." “Such matters 
lie within the region of particulars, and can only be 
determined by perception." ( Nicomachean Ethics, Bk, 
II, chaps vi — ix ). 

VIII. The classification of virtues 
(i)The principle of the classification We 

have seen above that the virtues are closely related to 
the capacities, endowments, social positions and func- 
tions of individuals, and also to the customs and institu- 
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tions of society ; and change along with the change of 
the latter. These facts alone are sufficient to make 
any logical classification undesirable and impossible. 
On the one hand, the virtues, like the rights and duties, 
are numberless ; on the other, ‘^every situation, not of 
a routine order, brings in some special shading, some 
unique adaptation of disposition." Again, we iiave 
seen also that the virtues constitute a single system or 
organisation, so that they are interrelated with one 
another. For this reason also a classification, which 
requires an exact definition of each, and a iiard and fast 
distinction between eacli md the others, becomes 
impossible and misleading, yet a sdme sort of classifica- 
tion, at least of the most important virtues, is necessary 
for their description and the better understanding of 
their mutual relations. An attempt at such a classifica- 
tion will take two forms : Subjectively considered, the 
virtues are habits of will or qualities of character j and 
objectively considered, they are connected with the 
social customs and institutions. Consequently the 
virtues may be classified in two ways : eitlier by 
reference to the capacities and endowments of indivi- 
duals, or by reference to the social customs and institu- 
tions. Some, as Prof. Alexander, maintain that ^The 
latter is the true classification, inasmuch as moral 
institutions provide us with a ready-made map of the 
different parts of the moral life. They are The mode 
in which moralit}' gives effect to the various wants of 
mankind"’. But Prof. Muirhead, on the other hand, 
observes that ^There is corresponding to the system of 
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objective institutions a subjective system of impulses 
and desires, and that the virtues are aptitudes for res- 
training and co-ordinating natural instincts, and so 
giving effect to the self as an organic whole, are just 
as natural a basis of classification as are the institutions 

which are maintained by means of them As 

a matter of fact, a complete system of etliics would 
require to exhibit the forms of good i i. e. the virtues ) 
under both as{)ects, as related on the oiie side to the 
system of instincts and desires known as human nature, 
and on the otlier to tin; olqective moral order as that is 
embodied in social institutions. In the one case we 
should be supplementing our ex^^)osition of the principles 
of ethics by a more or less elab1:>rate psychological 
account of the springs of action. In the other case we 
should be adding to the science of ethics in the stricter 
sense a sociological account of the principal forms which 
man in his efforts alter a fuller expression of his true 
nature, has devised to he the repositories of his moral 
acquisitions.” t P'thics, p]). 1S8-— tSg ). Prof. Dewey 
maintains a similar view : “we may, however, classify 
the chief institutions of social life — language, scientific 
investigation, artistic production, industrial efficiency, 
family, local community, nation, humanity, — and speci- 
fy the types of mental di^x)sition and interest which 
are fitted to maintain them flourishingly ; or starting 
from typical impulsive and instinctive tendencies, we 
may consider the form they assume when they become 
intelligently exercised habits. A virtue may be defined, 
accordingly, either as the settled intelligent identification 
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of an agents capacity with some aspect of the reasonable 
or common happmess ; or, as a social custom or tendency 
organised into a personal habit of valuation. P'rom the 
latter standpoint, truthfulness is the social institution 
of language maintained at its best pitch of efficiency 
through the habitual purposes of individuals ; from the 
former, it is an instinctive capacity and tendency to 
communicate emotions and ideas directed so as to 
maintain social peace and prosperity. In like fiishion 
one might catalogue all forms of social custom and 
institution on one hand ; and all the species and varie- 
ties ot individual equipment on tiie other, and enume- 
rate a virtue for each, liut the performance is as formal 
as not to amount to much.'' ( lithics, p. 403 ). 

P"rom the above it is evident that any attempt at the 
exhaustive classification ol the virtues must be futile. 
This is true not only of the classification of the virtues 
but also of the rigiits and duties. We have already 
given a fair list of the latter ; and the principle we have 
followed in that connection will be followed also here. 
The reasons for such a procedure are obvious. We have 
shown that the terms right, duty, and virtue are corre- 
lative ; so that tlie principle of their classification must 
be the same. As Prof. Green truly holds : ‘‘The vir- 
tues are dispositions to exercise positively, in some way 
contributary to sociil good, those powers which, be- 
cause admitting of being so exercised, society should 
secure to him ; the powers which a man has a right to 
possess, which constitute his rights. It is therefore con- 
venient to arrange the virtues according to the division 
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of rights." ( Works, vol. II, pp. 550 — 51 ). Prof. Paul- 
sen adopts the same principle in classifying both duties 
and virtues. He says : "‘Corresponding to the classi- 
fication of duties, we may also divide the virtues into 
two groups ; we may call tliem individualistic and social 
virtues'' \ Ethics, p. 482 I Prof. Mackenzie also sug- 
gests that tlie virtues, like the duties, may be divided 
into self-regard ing and altruistic. We shall adopt also a 
similar kind of classification, and distinguish the virtues, 
first into two broad classes, viz. the individual or self- 
regarding virtues, and the altruistic or other-regarding 
virtues, the latter including the virtues that correspond 
to the duties to plants and lo\ver animals, and also to 
God ; we shall also subdivide these*tvvo broad classes 
in the way we have done in the case of the duties. 

The classes of Virtues :—^A) The In- 
diiTidual or Self-regarding Virtues : (a) The 
Physical Virtues :~The constant fulfilment of the 
physical duties gives rise to some virtues which may be 
designated as the physical virtues, (i) Corresponding 
to the duty to respect one’s own life and the life of 
Others there are virtues that consist in the habitual re- 
gard for selj -preservation and physical culture on the 
part of each individual, and in his habitual regard for 
the preservation and prometion of the life of others. As 
Prof. Paulsen has observed : ‘ The function of the body 
is to serve as the organ and symbol of the soul.'’ So 
that the virtues that we should cultivate will not consist 
merely in the constant preservation and increase of the 
health and strength of the body, and the avoidance of 
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doing what impairs and weakens it ; but also in edu- 
cating it in such a way as 'ht may appear in this visible 
world as a pleasing expression of the invisible beauty of 
the soul,” inasmuch as ''beauty and grace are the visible 
corporeal manifestations of a good and beautiful soul.’' 

The virtue or the habit of self-preservation includes, 
pre-eminently, the hadil of good nutrition. By taking 
the unwholesome food and drink we may impair and 
weaken our hevilth and strength more than by any other 
means. So that we should cultivate the habit of taking 
the proper food and diink in the proper way at the 
proper time. Hence l^empjjrance which consists in re- 
gulating the appetites I's one of the fundamental virtues.* 
Temperance in its wider sense is included in Self control 
with which we shal deal in the sequel. 

Good habilaiion and clothing also are required for^ 
the preservation and health of the body. So that our 
duties with regard to them give birtli to some virtues 
which consist in the habits of living in a clean and 
well-ventilated house, and of covering the body with 
suitable clotlies, not for fashion, but for health. 

Anotl)er important virtue is the habit of developing 
and exercising the bodily powers. Life is activity ; and 
therefore without activity the body deteriorates. Play 
and work are two important forms of activity by which 
the health and strength of the body may be sustained 
and increased, and the bodily powers may be developed. 
Gymnastic exercises are scientific plays ; and therefore 
should be resorted to by all men and women in some 
form or other. Athletic sports such as races, boating, 
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iiiountain-climbins:, bicycling, &c. are another important 
forms of play. The pliysical powers may be developed 
also by many useful works. But work is less free than 
play. 

Rest and Recreation are not less necessar\ than 
action. Over-activity or prolonged activity impairs 
the health and retards the development of the bodily 
powers. Activity involves the loss of energy ; hence it 
is necessary tliat the loss should be restored. The real 
object of rest and recreation is restoration of the loss. 
Consequently, ^'a proper balance between work and 
recreation is an essential cowdition of health, efficiency, 
and happiness. An excess on either side is equally 
dangerous." So tliat we should cultivate a habit of 
taking proper and necessary rest and recreation after 
play and work. * 

(ii^ Corresponding to the duties to respect other^s 
property and to make proper use of one's own, there 
are some important virtues. The virtue that is concer- 
ned with other's property has no special name. The 
main virtues concerned with one's own property are 
industry, frugality or economy^ liberality^ ^nagnificence 
and high-mindedness. 

[ii) Industry is tlie virtue that corresponds to the 
duty to earn property for the maintenance of life. In 
the civilized societies labour by which property is earned 
assumes the form of a calling or profession ; and the 
virtues concerned therewith are professional efficiency 
and fidelity to calling. 

{B) Frugality is the virtue that is concerned with 
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the use or consumption of property. It is '‘the capacity 
to manage one’s affairs according to one's income as 
well as according to the needs and obligations which 
grow out of individual conditions and social rank,” This 
virtue takes on different forms and gets different names 
under different conditions, (i’ It is called liberality when 
the property is given “with a view to, or for the sake 
of that which is noble, and given rightly/ i. e. when the 
right thiiigs ar§ given to the riglit persons at the right 
times. Aristotle uses liberality, also in connection with 
the t^ingof wealth. He says : “Liberality, being moder- 
ation in the giving and taking of wealth, the liberal man 
will give and spend the proper amount on the proper ob- 
jects, alike in small things and in great, and that with 
pleasure ; and will also take tlie proper amount from the 
proper sources.” (ib Magnificence is the virtue that is 
concerned with the large expenditure of wealth, and in 
this respect goes beyond liberality in largeness. “But 
the largeness is relative ; the expenditure that is suitable 
for a man who is fitting out a war ship is not the same 
as that which is suitable for the chief of a sacred em- 
bassy. What is suitable, then, is relative to the person, 
and the occasion, and the business on hand. Yet he who 
spends what is fitting on trifling or moderately impor- 
tant occasions is not called magnificent ; but he who 
spends what is fitting on great occasions. For the 
magnificent man is liberal, but a man may be liberal 
without being magnificent.'’ ( Nicomachean Ethics, 
pp. 103, 108 ). (iii) The virtue of high-mindedness con- 
sists in the habit of claiming much and deserving much. 
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The virtue that consists in the habit of claiming little 
and deserving little is tcfyiperateness or modesty. 

(b) The Mental Virtues The two typical 
forms of the mental virtues are (i) Self-conirolj (i) Self- 
culture, 

(i) Self-control : — As briefly defined Self-con- 
trol is the control of the lower self by the higher, of the 
blind impulses by the rational will, of the actual by the 
ideal. It is ^‘the capacity to govern lift by purposes 
and ideals.” ( Paulsen L It is the chief condition of 
all moral culture, all moral development. For if the 
blind impulses or feelings are not^ controlled and organi- 
sed into a system in accordance with the moral ideal, 
the moral life deteriorates instead of progressing toward 
the goal which is nothing but the perfection of the 
rational will. Self-control assumes different forms that 
correspond to the different forms of impulsive life. Of 
these four are important, viz. Temperance^ Courage^ 
Calmness and Self-respect. 

li) Temperance or Moderation Temper- 
ance is the habit of resisting temptation to sensuous 
pleasure. The satisfaction of the impulses gives us 
pleasure that is most attractive or alluring, and at the 
same time direct and immediate. So that we are apt, 
in most instances, to be guided by it in our conduct 
rather than by the rational will. It is therefore necessary 
that we should always try to resist the temptation to 
such pleasure whenever it inclines us to act in opposition 
to the rational will. This does not imply that we should 
eradicate the impulses. That is not only impossible 
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but also a folly ; for these impulses are the original 
forces of our nature and lie at the root of all true motives 
to action. Hence their annihilation will mean the anni- 
hilation of our own nature. What they require is that 
they should be controlled and satisfied in such a wise 
as will assist the development of higher life instead of 
disturbing it. 

Unpreteiidingness or Modestv is a virtue which 
is a modification of temperance, or may be re- 
garded as the inner form of it. “It is moderation of 
desire as such, the moderation of the desire for wealth 
and fame, position and plea.sue. Lhiassuming modesty 
consists in habitually lowering one’s pretensions to the 
level of one’s fortuiies. Its effect is contentment ; and 
hence it is the safest guide to happiness, just as its 
opposite, covetousne.ss, or cupidity is the surest means 
to unhappine.ss.” ( Prof. Paulsen, Ethics, p. 491 ). 

(ii) Courage is the habit of resisting the “painful, 
dangerous, and terrible impressions by means of a 
rational will,” Temperance is the habit of resisting the 
temptation to pleasure, while courage is the habit of 
resisting pain and danger. As temperance is the mean 
between insensitiveness to sensuous j)leasure and licen- 
tiousness, so courage is the mean between cowardice and 
foolhardiness. Two kinds of .behaviour are possible for 
a man when attacked by something dangerous : he may 
be struck by fear and take to flight ; or he may be 
impelled by rage to defend himself and thus run into 
danger. The former attitude is cowardice and the latter 
blind rage or foolhardiness. Courage or bravery take 
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to a middle course. The brave man does not run away 
from danger, nor rushes into it ; he calmly and carefully 
.studies the situation, deliberates and decides what 
course of action is to be taken, and then proceeds to 
carry out his resolution with firmness and energy. With 
him “discretion is the better part of valour.” 

Martial Courage is the first form in which this 
virtue was usually recognised in ancient times. But 
with the progress of civilization other forms of it have 
come to be recognised as even surpassing the first in 
importance. Of these the chief is what may be called 
the courage, — ""indepcufience ^of thought and action^ 

characterful self-assertion against tjie great pressure 
exerted by .su[)erior and inferior forces.” One of the 
baneful effects of civilization is to make the individual 
more and mcae dependent upon others. But dependence 
tends to pervert the will and thus hinders the real pro- 
gress of moral life. “So the moral duty arises to deve- 
lop the inner power of resistence which calmly and 
firmly opposes every attempt to subject the individual 
to established customs and authority, which serves and 
remains loyal to truth and justice, regardless of whether 
such conduct brings favour and popularity or dirfavour 
and contempt. To remain true to oneself, that is the 
aim of such ideal courag^. No one can have it, the 
centre of who.se life does not lie within himself ; who- 
ever makes external things his ultimate goal cannot 
attain to inner freedom. Spinoza was, in his life and 
teaching, a great preacher of this doctrine of freedom.” 
(Ibid, p, 498 ). 
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Another important form of courage is Perseverence 
or Persistence, This virtue consists in habituall}/ accep- 
ting and enduring all sorts of hardship and exertions 
that are needful for the realisation of one’s ends. It is 
the virtue of the industrial age, as martial courage was 
the virtue of the heroic age. Perseverence is the charac- 
teristic virtue of a civilized man, and distinguishes him 
from the savage ; for the savage is particularly distin- 
guished for the* capability of making great momentary 
exertions, but lacks in the capability of making conti- 
nued effort ; but, generally, the reverse is the case with 
the civilized men. « 

The is a particular phase of (lersever- 

ence. It is the faabit of acting ‘bvith business-like 
regularity” and is, therefore, an im[)ortant (juality which 
gives us freedom and peace of mind. 

'PatieilOO is another important virtue allied to 
perseverence. It is the habit of bearing pain and trouble 
without being overcome by them. We may distinguish 
two Torms of it : passive patience and active patience. 
The former is the power of bearing pain and suffering 
passively, i. e. without complaint and opposition ; the 
latter>is the “ability to .survive defeats, disappointments, 
and losses, and to begin life anew.” This virtue is more 
characteristic of women than of men. For this reason 
Prof. Paulsen has called it “feminine caurage”. Patience 
is a great virtue, for it is invariably the mark of a noble 
character. The selfish are .scarcely patient, although 
they may be brave and persistent. 

liii) The third form of Self-control is Calmness, 
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This is the ability to control and check the undue out- 
burst of those emotions which are excited by any dis- 
turbance in our relations with others : e. g. anger, vexa- 
tion, ill-humour. It is needless to say that many of our 
unpleasant experiences are due to the lack of this virtue. 

(iv! Self-respect is the precondition of Self- 
control. Self-control presupposes that there must be a 
self to be controlled and there must be a self to control. 
And Self-control is necessary, because our vocation as 
men requires that we should develop and perfect the 
latte*' self which is our true self. But if we have no 
respect for the true self, if ^ve do not regard it as the 
the most valuable and worthy of bejng developed and 
perfected, no control of the lower impulses is possible. 
The basis of self-respect is, therefore, the consciousness 
that we are persons ; that we have a self to develop and 
perfect ; and that this self is more valuable, and more 
worthy of being developed and perfected than anything 
else in the world. Self-respect is, therefore, also the 
precondition of self-culture, for we like to culture a self 
when we have a respect for it, when we consider it as 
worth the culture. In fact self-respect is closely allied 
to the supreme virtue, and is, therefore, the precondition 
of all virtues. 

The fruit of Self-contrC>l is Inner peace and Cheerful- 
ness of mind, or in one word Contentment. For in a life 
characterized by perfect self-control all the jarring 
elements have been perfectly harmonised, the result of 
which is that there is no conflict, no discord, but all 
peace and contentment. 
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{ 2 ) Self-culture : — Self-culture is no less impor- 
tant than Self-control. The object of Self-control is to 
check the preponderance and role of the lower impulses 
and is therefore negative. The object of Self-culture is 
to develop and perfect human nature by increasing its 
higher powers and capacities, and is tlierefore positive. 
Self-control is, in effect, preparatory to self-culture. Tlic 
latter term is very wide in its significance, including all 
the virtues. But here it is used in a restricted sense, 
including only the Aesthetic and hiteileitual virtues. 

1 here follow Professor Paulsen who holds : “Culture 
means for the individual the development of the intellect 
to the end that he may know the truth, and of the 
senses and the imagination, that he may comprehend 
and enjoy the beautiful”. 

(i ) The Aesthetic ^^^rtues :"-Tliese include 
the Ciiltured Taste which is tlie capacity of enjoying 
and appreciating beauty and sublimity in nature and 
art. These are, particularly, the virtues of the artists 
and the poets. Aesthetic culture refines and ennobles 
our nature no less than the intellectual. I'hc reasons 
are obvious : both emotion and intellect are two phases 
of thd samb self, so that the culture of emotion is as 
necessary for the development of the self as the culture 
of intellect. 

(ii) The Intellectual Virtues : — These may 

be subdivided into two classes — {a) tliosc which are 
concerned with pursuit of Trtith., and f) those concerned 
with application of it to life. The first include Sincerity^ 
Impartiality, Concentration, Accuracy, &c, ; and the 
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second, Prudence ( in narrower sense \ and Wisdom ( in 
broader sense ). 

(a) The true Lo 7 ^e of Truth necessarily leads to 
the pursuit of truth ; and the true pursuit of truth 
requires that wc should be sincere in the pursuit, impar- 
tial in studying^ and examining objects, should concen- 
trate our whole mind upon such objects, and be as 
accurate as possible in arriving at results in order that 
they may correspond to reality. Our life* and prosperity 
entirely depend upon our coi'rect knowledge of the 
external realities. Without sincerity, impartiality, con- 
centratioji and accuracy such.knowledge is impossible. 

0) The virtues described above are necessary for 
the atlainmenl of knowledge. But mere attainment of 
knowledge is not sufficient for tlie development of the 
self. For that purpose we should regulate our conduct 
in accordance with that knowledge, or we should apply 
the truths thus attained to the conduct of our life. The 
habit of regulating conduct by the application of know- 
ledge, is Prudence. Prudence'’, says Aristotle, “is a 
formed faculty which apprehends truth by reasoning or 
calculation, and issues inaction in the field of human 
good.'’ V Kthics, p. 188 ). But the term prudence may 
be used in two senses —in a narrower and a wider sense. 
Prudence as understood in modern times has the former 
meaning, while in the latter sense it is called Wisdom, 
rhus Prudence and Wisdom are two forms of the same 
virtue. Prudence, in the narrower sense, is the ability 
to organise the impulses and desires with a view to 
secure the greatest sum total of selfish advantage and 
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pleasure ; it is therefore concerned with the calculation 
of the immediate consequences of actions. Consequently 
it is a virtue only in those instances where the selfish 
advantage and pleasure are not inconsistent with the 
advantage and pleasure of others. In otlier instances 
\i\^2ivice. (For a complete account of Prudence in 
the narrower sense, see Bk. I, pp. 150 — 51, 156 — 58 ). 

Prudence in the wider sense or Wisdom takes into 
consideration both the immediate and remote, selfish 
and altruistic consequenies of actions, and selects the 
right means to the end thus formed. Thus the differ- 
ences between Prudence j^nd Wisdom are twofold : 
Prudence forms an end of action by calculating its 
immediate consequences and by the bearing of the 
latter upon the private advantage and happiness of the 
agent ; the end thus formed may, in some instances, 
be wrong : while Wisdom forms an end of action by 
calculating both its immediate and remote consequences 
and by the bearing of the latter upon the advantage 
and happiness of all beings, the agent as well as others ; 
the end thus formed is, therefore, the right end in all 
instances. Prudence is thus a narrow or partial virtue, 
while wisdom is a iioidc or complete virtue. Wisdom 
may, also, be called the supreme virtue, because all 
other virtues presuppose it. As Prof. Mackenzie has 
remarked : ^^a man may be courageous and temperate 
in the conduct of his life, and yet be living foolishly. A 
wise choice of the line to be pursued is a necessary pre- 
liminary.'^ In this sense it may be designated Practical 
Wisdom, whose function is always to form, under given 
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circumstances^ a universal end, i.e. an end which has 
reference to the common Good, and to select right 
means to realise that end. Wisdom, we have said, is a 
wide virtue ; and if we examine its nature closely we 
find that it includes many other virtues such as Care, 
Foresight, Decisiveness of choice, &c. 

(B). The Other-regarding Virtues These 
include the Social Virtues, the Religious Virtues, and the 
virtues that arise out of the duties to plants and lower 
animals. 

{a) The Social Virtues : — All the social virtues 
may be summed up under one comprehensive head, viz. 
Justice in its old sense or m«re a^jpropriately Benevolence 
in its modern sense. Benevolence, when exercised in 
involuntary relations such as those with the family, 
neighbour, country, State, humanity, &c. gives rise to 
Filial Piety, Conjugal Love, Public Spirit or Love of 
Neighbour, Patriotism, Habitual Regard for the King 
and the Constituted Authority, Philanthrophy, &c. ; and 
when exercised in voluntary relations such as those 
which arise from the transaction of business, social 
intercourse, membership of a church or party, whether 
of one’s own or other peoples, includes Honour in 
discharge of debts or other forms of contracts, Politeness 
(‘' benevolence in small things Gratitude, Loyalty, 
and Toleration, Again, Benevolence, exercised in the 
communication of truth, includes Truthfulness or 
Veracity, Cando7ir, Proper Reserve, Consideration, &c. 
Of this long list of virtues we shall give detailed 
description of only three, viz. Justice, Love of 
Neighbour, and Veracity, 
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Benevolence : — Benevolence is the virtue under 
which, as we have said, all other virtues may be summed 
up. Benevolence is, therefore, the social virtue, all 
other social virtues being merely its forms. This is 
particularly the view of Dr. Paulsen and Prof. 
Muirhead : “ the general fundamental form of the social 
virtues,’' says Dr. Paulsen, “ may be called benevolence 
and defined as that habit of the will and mode of 
conduct which tends to promote the welfare of the 
surroundings by hindering disturbances and producing 
favourable conditions of life.” (Ethics p. 596). For 
Prof. Muirhead’s view see p. 201 of his Ethics. Prof. 
James Seth seems to entertain a different view : accord- 
ing to him Benevolence is not the whole of the social 
virtue, but only a part of it— fmly its positive aspect. 
“ Social virtue, on its negative side,’' says he, “ we may 
call justice, with its corresponding duty of freedom or 
equality ; on its positive side, we may call the virtue 
benevolence, and the duty fraternity or brotherliness.” 
(Ethics, p, 273). The latter view seems to be arbitrary, 
for if we examine the nature of the social virtues we 
find that all of them have a general tendency towards 
the welfare of others, and this general tendency, in its 
impulsive and irrational form, is called Sympathy, and 
in its rational form, called F 3 enevolence. So that 
Benevolence is the general name for all social virtues, 
as Self-love is the general name for all self-regarding 
virtues. 

The original basis of the social virtues is the sym- 
pathetic feelings and impulses. But these feelings and 
impulses are blind and therefore cannot form the basis 
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of rational and intended actions : they lead to involun- 
tary activities which, although produce results beneficial 
to others, are not preconceived by the agent. Hence 
these blind primitive feelings and impulses should be 
rationalised, educated and illumined before they can 
lead to voluntary altruistic actions : or in other words, 
they should be converted into rational desires before 
they can fcnn the motives ot voluntary actions. More- 
over, in human life, the blind impulses can never be 
trusted as the safe and adequate guities of actions : 
man is not a mere animal that he may always depend 
upon their blind guidance ; his life is so complex and 
composed of so inconsisteijt elements, and the situations 
he is often put into are so complicated and contradictory 
that these blind impulses should l)e placed under the 
regulative control of reason. Benevolence is the general 
name for these habits ivhich arise w^en ive are constantly 
guided in our actions by the rationalised sympathetic 
feelings and impulses, or the rational altruistic desires. 

We may therefore conclude in the words of Dr, 
Paulsen: “ Compassion is the natural basis of the social 
virtue of active Benevolence, but it is by no means a 
virtue itself, nor even, as Schopenhauer asserts, the abso- 
lute standard of the moral worth of a man. Like^ every 
phase of impulsive life, it must be educated and discip- 
lined by reason; in the ratipnal will it is both realized and 
limited, — realized in so far as it attains to its end, the 
furtherance of human welfare, limited in so far as it is 
prevented from doing harm. And hence we may accept 
what Spinoza, agreeing with the Stoics, says, that the 
wise man will strive to rid himself of compassion, and, 
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as far as human nature permits, to do well and to 
rejoice.'* (Ethics, p. 598). 

The virtue of Benevolence has two aspects or 
phases — the one phase is negative and the other positive', 
the former consists in not retarding and the latter in 
promoting, the welfare of others. When we regard 
these two phases as two special virtues, we have the 
virtues of Justice and Love of Neighbour, 

if) Justice: — In ethical literature the term“JU‘‘^tice^* 
is used in three Senses: — (i) In its widest significance 
it is used in the sense of righteousness, uprightness, 
rectitude; all morality is summed under it ; it is not 
therefore a particular virtue, but is virtue in general ; 
every act of Justice is a right act ; Justice is the fulfil- 
ment of duty or obligation. {2) From this follows the 
second meaning: Justice is also used in the sense of 
fairness, equity, impartiality, honesty in our dealings 
with our fellowmen. (3) In its narrowest sense it is 
used as the '^vindication of right through the adminis- 
tration of law/’ But these three meanings are not really 
absolutely distinct. They are rather three forms of the 
real meaning of Justice. In a sense Justice sums up 
all virtue. Every particular virtue is, as we have found, 
only ^an essential means to the realisation of the 
supreme end or the ultimate good of human life, which 
includes both the individual and the social good. Thus, 
the supreme good of life being the harmonisation of 
these two apparently antagonistic goods, the just man 
must be the man who takes into consideration exclu- 
sively neither the good of the individual nor that of 
society but both together in their harmonisation, 
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Justice is therefore the pre-eminently social virtue ; 
it is “that which maintains the due order of individuals 
in the interest of the comprehensive or social unity/' 
In its second sense also justice takes over the question 
of the whole in the distribution and apportionment of 
goods among its parts. A fair, impartial, honest man 
is he who does not overlook the interests of others (i.e. 
of the whole) for the sake of the interests of any parti- 
cular individual. Here, too, therefore, JuJitice shows itself 
as the pre-eminently social virtue. Even in its narrow- 
est sense Justice does not overlook the recognition of 
the whole. The rights should be vindicated because 
they are the essential means to •the attainment of the 
common good. Thus the vindication of right means 
the vindication of the claim of the whole to have the 
infringement of the means to the attainment of its good, 
i.e. the rights, properly and adequately remedied. Thus 
we find that the three meanings in which Justice is 
used are not really distinct but three forms of the same 
meaning. 

This is the sum and substance of the view which 
Prof. Dewey and others entertain. Here Justice is evi- 
dently identified with the social virtue. But there is 
another view which is maintained, as we have said be- 
fore, by Dr Paulsen and others who identify the social 
virtue with Benevolence, r^egarding Justice as only the 
negative aspect of it. This is perhaps the prevalent 
view, and I have adopted it in my treatment of Justice. 

Justice^ then, may be defined as a moral habit, as that 
disposition of the will and action^ which abstains from 
interfering with the well-being of others^ and as far as 
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possible^ also prevents others froin such interference. This 
virtue arises from our regard for our fellows as ends-in- 
themselves and as our coequals^ i.e. as persons. Justice 
especially vindicates itself by the vindication of right, 
for a right being an essential means to the supreme 
end of life, every just man should respect it and pro- 
tect it from being violated. In this function Justice 
is called Justice and expresses itself in more or 
less codified laws which defend the different spheres 
of rights, each of which is protected by a prohibition. 
For this reason laws are usually described in negative 
forms : for instance, “Thou sbalt not kill, commit 
adultery, steal, bear false witness agaiiist the honour 
of thy neighbour, and interfere with his liberty.^^ The 
violation of the right is, therefore, called Injustice. In- 
justice denies the fact that our fellows are ends-in-them- 
selves and are our coequals. The duty of Justice may, 
therefore, be stated in this general form in the words of 
Dr. Paulsen : “Do no wrong yourself, and permit no 
wrong to be done, so far as lies in your power ; or ex- 
pressed positively ; Respect and protect the right.” 
The virtue of Justice is the habitual discharge of such 
duty. 

Aristotle’s account of Justice should be taken into 
consideration in this connection. He also regards Jus- 
tice as a negative virtue. He, first of all, distinguishes 
two kinds of Justice, objective and subjective : the former 
consists in acting or treating other persons justly; 
while the latter, in habitually desiring to do the object- 
ive Justice. The essence of objective Justice, he main- 
tains, is “the correct proportional treatment of persons 
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according to their merits.” He distinguishes three 
kinds of this Justice: {\) Distributive Justice, which 
consists in distributing something in which two or more 
persons have shares, in strict accordance with their 
merits. (2) Justice, which consists in trying 

to redress an unjust distribution of something among 
two or more persons by deducting something from one’s 
share and adding it to other’s. (3) Reciprocal Justice, 
which is particularly exercised in comme^rcial relations, 
and consists in distributing and exchanging wealth, not 
according to the merits of the persons concerned but 
according to the rule of equality. The objective Justice 
as “the correct proportional* treatment (>f two or more 
persons according to their merits” ^implies, therefore, 
three things : (i) a judge whose function is to treat two 
or more persons in strict accordance with their deserts 
or merits, (ii) Disposal of something they care for, (iii) 
There should be at least two persons whose deserts or 
merits are to be considered. Thus Justice demands 
at least three persons : at least two persons who are to 
be treated justly and a third who is to treat them justly. 
As a person, as an end-in-himself, every man has a right 
to such kind of treatment ; it is the least which he can 
claim. Hence the duty of Justice consists in laking 
care that the rights of persons are not violated ; 
and thus has only a negative function. But we 
should carefully distinguish the legal Justice and the 
moral Justice. The legal Justice is concerned with 
those relations and duties of persons which are fixed 
and recognised by law ; it treats persons in correct pro- 
portion according as they act or not in obedience to 
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such fixed and recognised duties. The moral Justice 
is the correct proportional treatment of persons accord- 
ing as they act or not in obedience to the moral laws 
whether enforced at law or not. 

From the above it is plain that the objective Justice 
is a duty, a sporadic act of a particular nature. The 
subjective Justice, on the other hand, is a virtue, a qua- 
lity of character ; it is a habit of desire to treat persons 
justly, to treat them in strict accordance with their 
deserts or merits ; it is a fixed and enduring will “to 
give Caesar what is CaesarV* 

We have found above that the duty of Justice has 
two parts, the first part being abstinence from doing 
wrong. The virtue arising out of this part of the duty 
is called rectitude or probity which is often regarded as 
the whole of Justice. This virtue implies that a just 
man should limit his acts to such an extent that he 
may not interfere with the interests of others ; and that 
he is an unjust man who fails to do so, or intention- 
ally does the contrary. The other part of the duty 
of Justice is more active, consisting in “the non-suff- 
trance^ the tvarding off of injustice, first, of the injus- 
tice done to others, then also of that done to self.” This 
phasCiPf Justice is usually called the sense of Justice. 

(ii) X1OV6 of Neighbour The positive side of 
Benevolence is Love of neighbour. It is that habit of the will 
and action which always strives to promote the welfare of 
others by removing their wants or supplying their needs ; 
it is the virtue which inclines us to help another in the 
fulfilment of his moral task. This virtue is more active 
than the virtue of Justice. At least one of the phases 
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of Justice is to passively abstain from doing harm to 
others ; but the virtue of Love consists entirely in do- 
ing good to others ; its essence is activity which minis- 
ters to the well-being of others : the passive manifesta- 
tions of sympathy do not constitute Benevolence ; for 
the latter leads us to act for alleviating the sufferings 
of others and for aiding them in promoting their well- 
being. This virtue is therefore regarded as the great 
moral commandment, and is even identified with the 
worship of God. “Work is Worship/’ “performance of 
deeds beneficial to all beings is the worship of God/* 
(“ nm '*). Such sayings as these 

evidently show that this* virti^e is regarded as the 
highest virtue. 

But, though this virtue is very clear in its meaning, 
it is not so clear in its limit or scope. “To do good 
to others. ” often comes into conflict with “ to do 
good to one’s own self.” The egoistic and altruistic 
virtues are apparently antagonistic. The question, 
How far should we go in promoting the well-being 
of others ? is one which it is not ^ilways easy to 
answer, The commandment is certainly true, but it is 
also true that we should not sacrifice our own interests 
always and absolutely to the interests of others. • Both 
the egoistic and the altruistic virtues have, as we shall 
see in the sequel, their due place in the scheme of our 
life. Hence this commandment must be somewhat 
restricted ; and in order to restrict it we should take 
the following points into consideration. 

(l) The social duty should be regulated by reference 
to the egoistic duty. The first and prime duty for a per- 
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son is the duty to develop and exercise his own powers 
and capacities, and to morally elevate his own life. 
Moreover, a man knows his own good better than the 
good for others. If a man neglects his duties tov/ards 
himselt for the sake of his care for the welfare of others, 
and thereby cripples himself both morally and physi- 
cally he becomes quite unfit for even discharging his 
duties to others properly : (See Bk. II, pp. 1O5-9, and 
aL'^o chap, vi, §3, and pp. 152 53). Hence egoism is not 
less necessary for moral progress than altruism. All 
the true benefactors of mankind developed their own 
life first, then they proceeded to serve others. Raphael 
and Goethe did great service to humanity simply by 
developing their inborn capacities. Of course this does 
not imply that egoism can develop, at least beyond 
some rudimentary stage, without the corresponding 
development of altruism. But it is certain that egoism 
should not be absolutely sacrificed to altruism. 

(2) The altruistic duty should not be discharged 
in such a wise as to destroy the independence of others. 
If my act weakens their independence it is not only 
not beneficent but positively evil. “Self-reliance,'^ says 
Dr. Paulsen, “is a general precondition of a healthy and 
normal life. The object of ail help is, after all, to make 
help superfluous," Prof. James Seth observes : “Un- 
wise kindness is not kindnes-s, — that, for example, of 
the indulgent parent, teacher or friend, of blind philan- 
thropy, of indiscriminate charity. The vice of such con- 
duct is that it destroys the self-reliance and self-depen- 
dence of the individual so blindly Moved,' The only 
true benevolence is that which helps another to help 
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himself ; which, by the very aid it gives, inspires in the 
recipient a new sense of his own responsibility, and 
rouses him to a better life.” (Ethics, p. 277). 

(3) Finally, the restriction of the universal duty of 
Love of neighbour is necessitated by our '^‘special duties 
toivards special neighbours!' All persons have no equal 
claim to our sympathy and help. Those who are 
closely related to us — our children, parent, relatives, 
friends, servants, next-door neighbours &c. — have 
much better claim upon us than the persons who are 
remotely related to us or who are our neighbours in the 
sense chat they live in the same country, or are members 
of the human Brotherhood. TJie duty toward the 
former is our near duty, whereas the^duty toward the 
latter is our remote duty ; we are bound to do the near 
duties first, then the remote or supererogatory. Hence 
the degree of our neighbours’ claim to our beneficence 
is determined by the proximity of their relations to us. 
Here also, as we know the needs of those who are 
near to us much better than the needs of the strangers, 
we are in a far better position to assist the former more 
effectually than the latter. In this way '‘the virtue of 
charity or love of neighbour is confined to fixed channel 
as it were, through which it flows as a permanent 
stream and fructifies its banks,” 

We may now state the formula of the Love of 
neighbour in its final form : always try your utmost to 
promote the well-being of others 'Hn so far as this can be 
done without neglecting the problems of your oivn life^ 
without violating the special duties which arise from your 
special relations to individuals and collective bodies and 
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finally without weakening the self-reliance of other sP 
(Dr. Paulsen). 

Relation between Justice and Love of 
neigrhbour : — Although Justice and Love of neighbour 
are two phases of Benevolence, they are closely related 
to each other. The relation between them is the same as 
the relation between temperance and culture ; as the true 
culture implies temperance, so the true love of neighbour 
implies Justice. Justice is thus the basis of Love of 
neighbour. We cannot be generous to a man without 
first being just to him ; as we cannot attain a higher 
power without first exercising a lower, so we cannot do 
what is truly beneficent to a man without first doing 
what is just to him ; an unju.st act of beneficence is 
no beneficence at all — an act of beneficence which is 
injurious to his true well-being, or retards the progress 
of his moral life, is positively evil, is unjust to him. The 
reasons are obvious : we have found above that Justice 
means abstinence from doing harm to others, and we 
really do harm to others when our beneficence is not 
based upon the true conception of his well-being. Hence 
promiscuous, unenlightened Loveis harmful and conse- 
quently unjust. The true Love is thus the higher Justice, 
‘^justioe made perfect.” The philanthropy whether of 
the State or of the individual must therefore be based 
upon the true Justice. The most familiar instance of 
Love of neighbour is ^'charitf' or ''almsgiving^' which 
has been “magnified as the grand social virtue.” But in 
most cases it coexists with the utmost injustice to those 
who are its objects. Christianity has magnified this 
virtue to such an extent that it has “apparently accepted 
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the evil as permanent and inevitable, or has even 
welcomed it as the great opportunity of the moral life.'" 
The poverty of the poor has been regarded as the 
splendid field for the exercise of the virtue of Love 
of neighbour. And it fails to see that the poverty of 
the poor is, in the most instances, the result of 
injustice. The greater part of the sufferings and 
miseries of the people which give a few the opportunity 
for charity is really social inequities, arising out of 
causes which may be remedied. Justice requires the 
radical improvement of such cause. Charity removes 
only the external effects of those inequities, without 
remedying the root causes. Hence charity is not 
necessarily and always the expression of true beneficence. 
Promiscuous charity does harm more than good ; it 
sometimes destroys the spirit of self-dependence, by 
begetting the spirit of other-dependence. Prof James Seth 
has, therefore, truly observed : “When all have justice, 
those who now need help will be independent of it, and 
men will learn at last that the best help one man can 
give to another is to help him to help himself. It is 
because we have really given our fellows less than 
justice that we have seemed to give them more.’* 
(Ethics, p. 27s). 

The closeness of the relation between Justice and 
Love will be more evident if we consider the real 
nature of Justice. What is Justice ? It is '‘to recognise 
in our fellow man an alter ego^ and to love our neighbour 
as ourselves. It is the principle of moral equality — that 
each shall count for one and no one for more 
than one’’ (Ibid); or in other words it is to regard 
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every man as a person, an end-in-himself. Justice 
is therefore, in its true form, another name for fraternity 
or brotherhood; Justice and Love are, thus, inseparable 
—they are two aspects of the same virtue. 

Justice and Love being thus essentially identical, 
they operate in the same sphere — the sphere of society 
or of the State. But, yet, here too, they are not equally 
conspicuous. In the social or political sphere Justice 
is more prominent than Love whilst in the sphere of 
individual me\\ Love is more prominent than Justice. 
As prof. James Seth has truly observed : “The State 
is the sphere of Justice, and in the eyes of the State 
all its citizens are alike — ea^h counts for one, and no 
one for more than one.* The peculiar sphere of benevo- 
lence (i. e. love 6f neighbour) or the higher justice 
is that of private and domestic life, and of the non- 
political association of individuals.” (I hid, p. 276^. 
For this individual characteristic of the virtue of 
Love of neighbour the Greeks called it Friendship ; 
and Aristotle thought that a man cannot have 
more than one alter ego. The modern conception 
of the virtue of Love is different ; it singles out 
not an individual only, but whole “humanity.” But in 
both ^the cases the virtue means brotherliness or fellow- 
ship. From these considerations it is manifest that 
Justice emphasizes only one side of mart, viz. his 
personal or universal side from the standpoint of which 
all men are equal ; whereas Love emphasizes another, 
viz. his individual side from the standpoint of which 
all men are unequal or unique. But both are reconciled 
in a fiigher virtue, the virtue of Benevolence which may 
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be called the higher or perfect Justice. “ Bejnevolence 
is more just than justice, because it is enlightened by 
the insight into that ‘ inequality ’ and uniqueness of 
individuals which is no less real than the ‘ equality ’ of 
persons.’' (Ibid, p. 276). 

Veracity: — Veracity is a form of Benevolence ; 
it is that form which manifests itself in the commupica- 
tion of thoughts. Veracity, like Benevolence, has two 
aspects : a negative aspect and a positive. The former 
corresponds to Justice and may be expressed in the 
form, “ Thou shalt not lie ” ; the latter corresponds to 
Love of neighbour and may be expressed in the form, 
Sefve thy neighbour with the truths 

(i) We have already discilssed the meaning and 
scope of the formula Thou shalt not lie!' (See. Chap. 
Ill, pp. TTl^)' The violation of this negative side of 
the virtue of Veracity gives rise to the vice of lying. 
Lying is usually defined as willingly and wittingly 
speaking an untruth for deceiving others. But it should 
be remembered that we may lie to deceive others not 
only by spoken or written words but also by our acts, 
jestures and silence. If we act in such a wise as to 
show what we do not mean to show, we lie ; if we fail 
to contradict what is not true by keeping silence ^either 
for want of courage or for fear of being disliked or 
blamed, we lie ; if our jestures mean something other 
than what we care to show, we lie. Equivocation is a 
favourite form of lying ; another favourite form of lying, 
developed specially by politicians, historians, reviewers, 
&c. is “ to let the facts themselves lie.” They do not 
faithfully represent the whole question, but misrepresent 
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one side of it, representing the other in a way that 
suits their purpose ; they usually quote some words 
or phrases spoken or written about it by its defenders 
or refuters, and arrive at a solution as fictitious as 
possible. Thus by skilful selection and arrangement 
they make anything out of everything. “ All these 
things,’’ observes Dr. Paulsen. '' come under the head 
of falsehood : to lie means to influence others to accept 
views which you do not regard as true yourself, by 
means of speecn or silence, by simulation or dissimula- 
tion, and by the selection and arrangements of facts.” 

The most despicable and venomous form of lying 
is calumny \ it maybe defined “as the murderous 
attack of the assassin upon the ideal self of another.” 
Another modified form of lying is flattery. Flattery is 
apparently pleasing, but really repulsive, because it 
deceives its victim under the guise of friendship; it is 
like a pot of poison having nectar in it-^ mouth — it 
wholly demoralises both the flatterer and the person 
flattered. Hypocrisy is a form of flattery. The basis 
of hypocrisy is self-conceit ; it is an attempt to show 
oneself what one is really not. “ Falsehood raised to 
the highest power is perjury. It is the lie accompanied 
by the formal and solemn assurance that it is the truth. 
Perjury has everywhere and always been regarded as 
one of the greatest crimes, as a sign of extreme 
viciousness and basene.ss.” (Dr. Paulsen). 

Now an important question suggests itself : Why 
is lying morally wrong ? The intuitionists answer that 
lying is vice, that it is inherently wrong and disgrace- 
ful. According to Kant Veracity is a duty to self, and 
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falsehood is the violation of it, — the abandonment of 
one’s dignity as man ; so he assimilates it to suicide, 
for as suicide destroys our physical life, so lying 
destroys our moral life, our dignity as man. But the 
real ground for which we condemn falsehood is that the 
consequences produced by it are subversive of our 
social life, falsehood is deception and is thus allied to 
injustice ; its effects tend to destroy faith and con- 
fidence among men, and therefore subverts our social 
life : besides, lying is a mark of cowardice ; a coward 
will lie, because he dares not face the situation directly, 
but a brave man will not lie in the same situation ; 
lying is thus mean and despicable. 

The lie of necessity : — Now, ^another important 
question is : Is lying always and under all circumstances 
morally wrong, or are there circumstances in which it 
is permissible and even morally necessary? This is 
undoubtedly a perplexing question, but a question 
which every moral philosopher should answer satisfac- 
torily. In our ordinary judgments and actions we 
recognise the necessity of the “ necessary lie'" But there 
is a great deal of dispute among philosophers with 
regard to this question. Most oi the intuitionists, 
particularly Kant, would condemn falsehood umcon- 
ditionally. Kant observes : intentional lying is, under 
all circumstances, “ by ite mere form, a crinae of man 
against his own person, and a baseness which must 
make a man despicable in his own eyes.” Fichte once 
said : “ 1 would not break my word even to save 
humanity.” But this theory is contradicted by common 
experience ; and its rigorism is based upon the rigoristic 
i8 
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view of morality as held by this class of ethical writers. 
But we have found in the sixth chapter of Book II, 
that only ihe teleological ethics offers the true explana- 
tion of a moral phenomenon ; and by following its 
teachings we do not find any difficulty in explaining 
the question under consideration. If the ultimate 
standard of the morality of an act is its conduciveness 
to the common good, it is evident that an act of lying 
is bad when it produces effects which destroy or tend 
to destroy mutual confidence and thus disintegrate or 
tend to disintegrate the social organisation ; but when 
the act does not produce such effects it is certainly not 
bad. For instance, to deceive a robber, an assassin, 
an enemy with arips in hands, by lying is not morally 
reprehensible. The reasons are obvious : here the act 
of lying produces effects which conduce to the well- 
being of the self or others, without destroying mutual 
confidence and leading to the disintegration of society. 
Even such an uncompromising rigorist as Dr. Martineau 
admits the justifiability of lying in these instances. 
(See Bk. I, pp. i45-So)- 

( 2 ) The positive side of Veracity corresponds to 
Love of neighbour. As the negative side of Veracity is 
concerned with the expression of truth, so the positive 
side is concerned with the communication of truth. 
It is described in the fornri, “ Serve thy neighbour with 
the truthf This is no less a bounden duty than the 
former : because our action and therefore our welfare 
depend, to a considerable extent, upon the knowledge 
of truth ; and such knowledge we are not always 
competent to acquire for ourselves, but mustr eceive 
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from others who possess it, Hence the faithful com- 
munication of truth is as imperative as the faithful 
expression of it. This side of Veracity is, as we have 
said, allied to Love of neighbour, for the true Love of 
neighbour implies that we should faithfully communicate 
truth in order that he may conduct his life properly 
and safely. For these reasons it is evident that the 
positive Veracity gives real meaning and value to the 
negative : we should not tell a lie, because we should 
faithfully communicate truth to others. This positive 
Veracity manifests itself in various forms : firstly, in 
the form of personal intercourse with others^ such as 
advice, instruction, admonition, and correction ; 
secondly, in the form of the public communication of the 
truth, such as research, teaching and preaching. In all 
these we should as faithfully communicate truth as 
practicable. 

(b) The virtues arising out of the duties to plants 
and lower animals have no special names ; they may 
be included in Benevolence in its higher sense. 

{c) The religious virtues arising out of the duties 
toward God may be summed up in Piety which includes 
not only the love of God, but also performance of d%eds 
pleasing to Him. This 

virtue is so comprehensive that it embraces within itself 
all other virtues. Our devotion to God includes our 
devotion to the welfare of all beings : it is the devotion 
to the well-being of the whole universe which is nothing 
but His manifestations. To be true to God is to be 
true to one*s own self as well as to other beings. Piety 
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is therefore the highest virtue of which all other virtues 
are different forms or expressions. 

IX. The cardinal virtues .-—Plato classified the 
virtues into Wisdom or Prudence, Courage or Fortitude, 
Temperance or Self-restraint, and Justice or Righteous- 
ness, These virtues are called cardinal virtues^ because 
they are supposed to be those upon which other virtues 
hinge or depend, (the word cardinal ” is derived from 
Latin cardo^\iiccig€). Another meaning can be given 
to the term “cardinal"’ as used here: the cardinal 
virtues may mean those virtues which represent “ the 
general elements involved in all virtuous activities.” 
Prof. Dewey accepts 'the latter interpretation. With 
him “ cardinal virtVies ” means “ cardinal or indispens- 
able aspects of virtues ” — the “ traits essential to all 
morality,” so that those virtues are not concrete primary 
virtues but general traits of all concrete particular 
virtues. (See Ethics, p. 404). Prof. Alexander also 
seems to countenance this view: “ As a classification of 
virtues,^" says he, “ it is a mere rough scheme, which 
serves its purpose only because Justice is used to include 
every thing not accounted for by the rest. But the 
real value of the scheme does not lie here, but in its 

t 

describing certain elements which are present in all 

acts : and early as the generalisation is, it is made with 

• 

an instinctive apprehension of the most important 
aspects of conduct.” (Moral Order and Progress, 
p. 250). But it is doubtful, as Prof. Mackenzie has 
observed, “ whether this interpretation of the term is 
sanctioned by the best usage.” 



CHAPTER V. 

Merit and Guilt. 

I. Definition of Merit and Guilt:— Merit is 
usually defined as that quality of virtue by which a man 
becomes worthy of a reward ; and Guilt as that quality 
which makes him worthy of punishment. According 
to this definition Merit and Guilt are relations in which 
an agent stands to reward and punishment respectively. 
The defect of this definition is that Merit and Guilt are 
understood by reference to.some external considerations 
or results such as reward and punishment. But they 
should be understood in themselves independently of . 
such considerations. Prof. Paul Janet defines Merit 
and Guilt thus : give the name of merit to the 

voluntary increase of our interior excellence; that of 
demerit^ to the voluntary diminution of this excellence. 
It is a sort of moral rise and fall in stocks, to borrow a 
financial term. The moral worth and value of man is 
an effect which, like economic values, may rise and fall, 
doing this purely by the will. He who does right gains 
in value ; he has merit ; his action is meritorioiy;. He 
who does wrong loses merit : his action is one of 
demerit.” But “demerit,is not merely the absence, or 
lack, of merit. The absence of merit consists in doing 
neither good nor evil, which is the case in indifferent 
actions. Demerit is not a simple negation, a defect, 
a lack : it is, so to speak, what is called in mathematics 
a negative quantity, which is not a mere nothing ; for 
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a debt is not merely a not having ; a loss is not merely 
a non-acquisition. These are minus quantities. Demerit 

is, then, a minus merit, a real loss, a diminution.” 
(Theory of Morals, p. 449). 

Dr. Martineau seems to entertain a view different 
from the foregoing. He distinguishes between merit 
and approval, demerit and disapproval : whatever i^s 
right is approved, and whatever is wrong is disapproved : 
but) of what is right that only is entitled to merit, and of 
what is wrong that only to demerit, which goes ])eyond 
the limits of Duty or Obligation, Thus he divides the 
whole sphere of right into two parts : the one part is 
called the sphere of Duty, and the other, lying beyond 

it, the sphere of virtue. '^Approval’^ and “disapproval” 
are applied to the former, “merit” and “demerit” to the 
latter. But he thinks that the more appropriate term 
“desert” should be employed to cover what lies within 
the field of Duty, and to take the place of the terms 
“approval” and “disapproval” when qualified by the 
epithets ^‘good” and “bad.” He then uses the terms 
good and ill desert to include “what lies within the 
sphere of pledged duty,” and reserves the word “merit’’ 
for what lies beyond it.” (See Types of Ethical Theory, 
vol II,^p. 245). 

The distinction between these two theories is 
essential. With Prof, Janet the sphere of merit is 
co-extensive with the sphere of right — whatever is right 
is meritorious ; while with Dr. Martineau the sphere of 
merit is not co-extensive with the sphere of right, but 
only with a part of it, viz., the sphere of virtue which 
lies beyond the sphere of Duty or Obligation. The 
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latter theory seems to me erroneous ; for the distinction 
between the sphere of duty understood as the ‘‘duty of 
perfect obligation*’ and the sphere of virtue understood 
as the “duty of imperfect obligation” is untenable for 
reasons which have been described in § III of the last 
chapter. In the course of the criticism of this latter 
theory Prof. Janet has remarked : “In my view, there 
are no purely meritorious actions which would not be 
obligatory, and there are no obligatory actions which 
would not be meritorious.” (Ibid, p. 450). Here he 
makes the sphere of duty or obligation co-extensive 
with that of the meritorious ; and previously he has 
made the sphere of the me«*itorious co-extensive with 
that of the right : thus, according to him, the three 
spheres of the right, the obligatory and the meritorious 
are co-extensive. 

We shall consider another theory of merit consider- 
ably different from the foregoing. This is the theory of 
merit as given by Sir Leslie Stephen, which may be 

summarised as follows : “The moral code is briefly 

a statement of the conditions of the social vitality. A 
man is said to do his duty when he obeys this code. 

He has merit in so far as he obeys the law ; He 

is under an obligation, again, to obey the law, as peril 
implies the fulfilment of the obligation. He is virtuous 
so far as his character secures that his conduct shall be 

invariably in conformity with the law; Merit 

clearly implies a close connection with virtue.” 

But the terms “merit” and “virtue”’^ are not, however, 
strictly synonymous. Two distinctions may be drawn 
between them : (i) Merit is the value set upon virtuel* 
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“The conception of merit has thus a close analogy to 
the economical conception of value. We have to 
distinguish between the merit and the intrinsic virtue 
of an action as economists distinguish between the value 
of any commodity as equivalent to its intrinsic utility 

and what is called the value in exchange But 

the value in exchange depends upon the difficulty of 
attainment, and in the ordinary case, gravitates towards 
a certain average standard, dependent upon the various 
processes which constitute the industrial life of a 
community. The same statements may be made in 
regard to virtue and merit. Benevolence, we may say, 
is always benevolence, and truthfulness, truthfulness ; 
but the estimate set upon these may vary within wide 

limits 1 hus, we may suppose that whilst the 

scale of duty remains fixed, the zero point of merit 
may shift upwards or downwards according to circums- 
tance Merit thus carries with it a reference to 

an assumed average standard of conduct, and accrues 
to the agent in proportion as he reaches that standard. 
Absolute merit, if the phrase may be used, means a man’s 
virtue, considered abstractedly from the social state and 
the difficulty of attaining it, whilst merit, in the more 
ordirtary sense, takes those conditions into account. 
The sober man is in the first sense equally meritorious 
everywhere, because he everywhere shows the same 
quality ; but sobriety may be called more meritorious 
in England than in a temperate country, because the 
average standard of temperance is lower.” (Science of 
Ethics, pp. 258*60). (2) ''Merit is proved virtue'' “We 
can only know a man's character through his actions. 
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We could not know for certain that Leonidas was a 
brave man until he had fallen at Thermopylae, for we 

cannot see a man*s bravery We are quite right 

for honouring a man more who has given proofs of 
courage by his behaviour under danger than one whose 
courage is only inferred from more indirect inferences. 
If, then, we mean by merit proved virtue we may admit 
that of two equally virtuous men one may have more 
merit than another. We mean, not that he has more 
virtue, but that he has shown more.” Again, “a man 
may be equally virtuous whether he has or has not had 
oppo’-tunities of showing his good qualities ; his intrinsic 
merit, therefore, is unaffecte,d. But if by merit we mean 
the established claim upon our respect, his merit will, 
of course, be increased according to the opportunities 
of manifestations. There may have been a hundred 
men in the English fleet as brave as Nelson, but honour 
could only be paid to the one who had shown his valour. 
That only shows that honour in the world cannot be 
proportioned to the merit absolutely, but only to the 
merit which has become known.’' (Ibid, p. 262). 

We should mark two important points in the above 
theory. In the first place, merit is connected with 
virtue, not with duty. In the second place, “its 
amount is measured by its viarketable value, and is 
dependent on the opinioi^s and wants of others, not on 
conditions personal to the agent himself.” There is 
also a confusion. Merit is, at first, connected with duty 
and conceived of as “the fulfilment of obligation.” But 
later on it is connected with virtue and conceived of as 
the value of it. We shall consider the tenability of the 
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second point in another connection. Here we shall 
consider whether merit ought to be connected with 
duty, or virtue, or with both. 

We have got two theories. According to Prof. 
Janet merit is connected with right and duty ; and 
whatever is right or obligatory is meritorious : whilst Sir 
Leslie Stephen connects merit with virtue and holds 
that whatever is virtuous is meritorious. Which of these 
theories is the correct one ? To determine that we 
should take into consideration the relation as well as 
the distinction between duty and virtue. Virtue, as 
we have found in the last chapter, arises out of duty ; 
it is habit of doing duty. Thus duty and virtue are 
closely connected with each other. But they are still 
distinct : an act ot duty is sporadic, isolated, while an 
act of virtue is habitual, an external expression of a 
habitual disposition. If in a particular instance I give 
.alms to a poor, I do rny duty ; but if in «// instances 
I give alms to the poor, I have cultivated the virtue of 
charity. Again, the essence of duty consists in a 
strife between the higher and the lower self, between 
reason and inclinations ; whilst there is no such strife 
in virtue ; virtue itself is an impluse acquired by a series 
of acts ^of duty. Thus the sphere of duty is the sphere 
of the voluntary, whereas the sphere of virtue is the 
sphere of the involuntary or. the spontaneous ; duty 
implies that by the free exercise of the will we should 
control the lower impulses in order to allow reason to 
prevail ; while virtue implies that the strife has already 
disappeared and we spontaneously do our duty. There- 
fore the life of duty is a life of struggle, difficulty, up- 
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hill march ; whereas the life of virtue is a life of peace, 
harmonisation, smooth progress. Now it cannot be 
denied that for the overcoming of such struggle and 
difficulty a man deserves something. The term ‘‘merit^* 
is generally used to express this fact — to indicate that 
by doing his duty, by overcoming the struggle and 
difficulty occasioned by the opposition of inclinations to 
reason, he has deserved or earned something. In this 
way merit is connected with duty. And this is ad- 
mitted by Sir Leslie Stephen. He says : assume, 

in fact, that merit can only attach to voluntary conduct ; 
tor that is the same thing as to say that it attaches to 
the character. Conduct \v4iich ^does not spring from 
motives or from character is not, properly speaking, 
conduct at all. A man is not truly an agent in 
matters in which he is passive. In the next place, 
merit, as we have seen, has a reference to a certain 
assumed standard : a man is more or less meritorious as 
he is above or below the ordinary standard in respect 
of virtue. Therefore conduct has positive merit only 
in so far as it is more or less difficult for the average 
man. Thirdly, the criterion of merit is that the motive 
implied should be truly virtuous ; that is, that its agent 
is so far in conformity with the moral type, ♦Now 
these conditions are frequently expressed by saying 
that merit implies free-will, that it implies effort, and 
that it implies a love of right for the sake of right. A 
man can have no merit so far as he acts under com- 
pulsion, or without difficulty, or from some other 
motive than a love of virtue.” (Science of Ethics, pp. 
266-67). Here he evidently uses the term ^'virtue” in 
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the sense of duty, for the conceptions of ‘‘voluntary 
conduct,” “free-will” “effort,” ‘^difficulty ” &c. are involved 
in the conception of duty, not of virtue. 

Sir Leslie Stephen, as we have said, attaches merit 
to virtue. But he seems to have no clear and definite » 
idea of virtue. In § 3 of his chapter on Merit he defines 
virtue thus : “He is virtuous so far as his character 
secures that his conduct shall be invariably in conformi- 
ty with the law.“ Here he conceives virtue as a hcA>it^ 
because “invariably” means “habitually.” But in the 
foregoing quotation he evidently uses virtue as equiva- 
lent to duty. So that it is not clear whether he attaches 
merit to duty or to virtue.' But, leaving his theory 
aside, we should still consider whether merit may attach 
to virtue, I say it may. The reasons are these. We 
cultivate a virtue through a series of acts of duty each 
of which is meritorious. Now, if each act of duty is 
meritorious, because it requires the overcoming of strug- 
gle and difficulty, each act of virtue is also meritorious, 
because the cultivation of the virtue has already in- 
volved the overcoming of such struggle and difficulty. 
If we are responsible for each sporadic voluntary action, 
we are equally responsible for a habit of such actions. 
Therefore we are as responsible for an act of virtue as 
we are for an act of duty. Again, as we have found, 
virtues change and develop with the changed conditions 
of the individual and society. (See last chapter, §§ v 
& vi). So that virtues in the course of their change 
and development involve the overcoming of further 
struggle and difficulty. Thus virtues involve the over- 
coming of struggle and difficulty in two ways. Both 
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the cultivation and development of virtues require 
fiuch struggle and difficulty. Hence merit should attach 
to virtue also ; the virtuous act should also be meri- 
torious. (See also the last paragraph of this chapter). 

We therefore conclude : a man earns merit when he 
acts rightly ; but a right or good act may be sporadic 
such as an act of duty, or habitual such as an act of 
virtue. Merit is attached to right act because it 
requires the overcoming of struggle and difficulty 
occasioned by the opposition of inclinations to reason. 
Though this opposition disappears in a virtuous act, yet 
the possibility of such an act requires the previous over- 
coming of such struggle ^nd ^difficulty ; and requires 
the overcoming of further struggle and difficulty occasi- 
oned by the change and development of the virtues 
themselves. In this way merit is attached to both duty 
and virtue. But as the spheres of duty and virtue 
completely cover the sphere of the right, we can 
generally say, with Prof. Janet, that whate7}er is right 
is meritorious , and that whatever is wrong is guilty. 

II. Degrees of merit and Guilt. We have 
said that whatever is obligatory or virtuous is meritori- 
ous, and whatever is the opposite is guilty. This does 
not imply that merit and guilt do not admit of c^grees ; 
and that all good actions are equally meritorious. There 
are coinp irative degree# of obligation and goodness. 
One action may be more obligatory or better than 
another, though both of them are obligatory or good. 
Thus, if I give a few pice to a beggar I do what is 
obligatory or good, and if I save his life from danger 
I do also what is obligatory or good ; but it must be 
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admitted that these two acts are not equally obligatory 
or good. Again, if I unnecessarily injure a man slightly, 
I act wrongly ; and if I murder a naan, I act also wrong- 
ly : but these two acts are not equally wrong. (See also 
Bk. I, pp. 93 — 94 ). Similarly there are comparative 
degrees of merit and guilt. All acts are not equally 
meritorious or guilty. We have found that merit or 
guilt is attached to actions according as the agent over- 
comes or yields to the struggle and difficulty raised by 
the opposition of inclinations to reason, or by the 
requirements of the change and development of virtues 
themselves. Here we should clear one point. Sometimes 
the struggle and difficulty are found to arise from the 
presence of unfavourable extraneous circumstances, or 
from what Sir Leslie Stephen calls “extrinsic motives,** 
or “external influences** or “temptations,** e, g. bribes, 
threats, dangers, &c. But the extraneous circumstances 
influence our action only by exciting corresponding 
inclinations in the mind. Thus, “bribes” act upon us 
by exciting covetousness ; “threats,” by exciting fears. 
So that in all instances struggle and difficulties come 
from the opposition between inclinations and reason, or 
from what Sir Leslie Stephen calls “internal motives.’* 
Struggle and difficulties are, therefore, always internal. 
III. Measurement of Merit and Guilt 

now the question is how do we measure the degrees of 
merit and guilt ? For the sake of convenience we shall 
answer the question separately in the cases of duty and 
virtue, (i). In the sphere of duty, (a) the rule for 
measuring the degrees of merit will be this : tAe degrees 
of merit are proportioned to the degrees of the intensity 
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and amount of difficulty required to be overcome for the 
performance of a duty, and also to the importance or 
intrinsic value of it. That the degrees of merit depend, 
not upon the degrees of obligation, but upon the 
degrees of difficulty overcome, may be proved by the 
fact that when an obligatory act is more difficult it 
brings greater merit than what it ordinarily does, or 
than what it does when it is easy. Take Justice as an 
instance. Every man is bound to give to each one his 
due. Suppose I am enjoying a large ^^rtune without 
knowing that it belongs to another ; after a long time 
I come to know the fact ; being a well-to-do man I easily 
give it away to its real owr>er. Here I do what is just, 
and earn merit thereby. But suppose that I am a man 
who can hardly afford to give it away ; if, still, I give it 
away, I act justly ; but I do it at some cost, after over- 
coming some struggle and difficulty : my merit will 
therefore be greater than before. Suppose a more 
difficult situation : I am very old ; I have none else 
to help me ; if I part with the fortune, I am sure to die 
of starvation ; stiil, I return it to its owner. Am I not 
entitled to more merit? Certainly I am. Invent all 
kinds of circumstances that will make the act far 
more difficult, and you will see that the degrees oj merit 
are proportioned to the degrees of difficulty overcome. 

It is not difficulty aloae but also the importance of 
the duty that determines the degree of merit. All duties 
are not equally important. The near duties or the 
duties attached to my station are more important, 
because more obligatory, than the remote duties. The 
duty of taking care of one's own family is more bounden 
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than the duty of taking care of others. The duty of 
saving one’s life from danger and destruction is far 
more important than the duty of helping one in one’s 
ordinary needs. Tiie duty of educating oneself properly 
is more bounden than the duty of educating others. 
So that the element of importance or intrinsic value of 
the duty is no less essential than its difficulty to 
determine the degree of merit. 

(b) Now, as to guilt or demerit. The rule for 
measuring the degrees of guilt is different. It is this : 
the degrees of demerit are proportioned to the degrees of 
"importance of the duties and the ease with which they 
might be accomplished!' “This is why demerit is, in 
one sense, the reverse of merit. When an action has 
very little merit, the reverse of that action would have 
very great demerit, and conversely.” (Theory of Morals, 
pp 451-52). Let us explain the rule by some illustra- 
tions. It is the duty of a judge to administer justice 
impartially. As in ordinary instances there is little 
temptation to do otherwise, he does it easily. The duty 
is both important and easy. Under these circumstances 
if he does what is just, his merit is small or modest, 
and if he does what is unjust his guilt or demerit is 
great: But suppose that in a special instance he is 
enjoined by the Government of the country to punish 
a political suspect who proves to be innocent by evidence 
put before him. If he acquits the accused he does what 
is just: but his merit is great, because the temptation 
to do otherwise is great. On the contrary, if he yields 
to the pressure and punishes the accused, he does 
what is unjust ; but yet his demerit \s comparatwely 
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small. To love one’s friends and help them in their 
needs is a noble duty ; it is easy at the same time. 
Therefore the discharge of the duty brings only a 
modest merit. But the betrayal of friends, or the 
failure to help them in danger or crying needs, is base, 
and therefore brings great demerit. To take proper 
care of one’s children is a noble and easy duty ; and 
the opposite is ignoble. The former gives modest 
merit, whilst the latter great demerit. We may there- 
fore conclude in the words of Prof. Janet that ‘^it is 
coirect to say in general, that the easier it is to perform 
an action, the less should one be excused from it, and 
consequently the more odious is it to refuse it.” 

We can combine the rules for measuring the degrees 
of both merit and demerit into o*ne : the greater the 
temptation overcome the greater the. merit ; and the less 
the temptation overcome the less the merit : the less the 
temptation yielded to, the greater the demerit, and the 
greater the temptation yielded to the less the demerit, ( See 
also Prof. Janr't’s Theory of Morals, Bk.. Ill, Ch. XI, 
and Dr. Martineau’s Types of Ethical Theory, Vol. II, 
BK. I, Chaps. Ill and VI, § ii). 

(2) In the sphere of virtue, the rule for measuring 
the degrees of merit may be stated in the words of Sir 
Leslie Stephen : ''Merit is proportioned to virtue. That 
man is the most nicritorious^who under the same conditions 
is most virtuous, and that conduct the most meritorious 
which requires the greatest virtue for its performance^ 
From this it follows that the degrees of merit are^ 
proportioned to the degrees of ease with which a duty 
is done; if one person does a duty with greater e^se 

19 
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than another, the former has greater merit than 
the latter, because the former is more virtuous than 
the latter. The rule for measuring the degrees of 
demerit may be deduced from the foregoing. Demerit 
is proportioned to vice. That man is the most guilty 
who, under the same conditions is most vicious or least 
virtuous ; and that conduct is the most guilty which 
requires the least virtue or the greatest vice for its perfor- 
mance. One person, who does a duty with greatest 
difficulty than another, has greater demerit than the 
latter because he is more vicious or less virtuous 
than him. 

We should consider anothdr point here. Sir Leslie 
Stephen has held that *‘merit is proportioned to virtue.'* 
But he has modified this statement by introducing two 
qualifications: (i) “Merit is proved virtue." and ( 2 ) 
^‘Merit is the value set on virtue." (See above, § I). 
He admits that virtues have “intrinsic value" and also 
“extrinsic value." The former is alsolute and indepen- 
dent of other people’s opinions and wants, whilst 
the latter is entirely dependent upon those extraneous 
considerations. But we cannot practically measure 
the intrinsic value of a virtue, because we cannot 
directly penetrate and study other’s mind. The case 
of the extrinsic value is different. It depends upon 
the opinions and wants of othei's which we can measure 
and examine. These remarks are true so far as they 
go. We have seen in the last chapter (§§ V & Vl) that 
virtues have universal character which does not change 
with th6 changed conditions of individuals and society. 
To take examples as given by Sir Leslie Stephen him- 
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Benevolence is benevolence everywhere ; and 
Truthfulness, truthfulness. But, yet, all virtues are 
relative to the conditions of society and the stations of 
individuals therein. In this latter sense, virtues have 
not the same value everywhere at all times. Therefore 
the rule for measuring the degrees of merit in its 
complete form will be this : “merit is proportioned to 
virtue, by virtue b^ing meant ^^proved virtue/* i. e. virtue 
as manifested in concrete conduct, not a mere disposition 
which fails to issue in action ; and which is relative to 
the conditions and needs of society, and to the positions 
of individuals in that society. Demerit is proportioned 
to vice which means, nOt a mere disposition but an 
active effort that manifests itself in action, and which 
is antagonistic to the conditions and needs of society, 
and to the positions of individuals in that society. 

Ur. Martineau objects to “the identification of 
degrees of merit with degrees of virtues.” His reasons 
are these : “One who has the greatest struggle to make 
in order to achieve the task of duty is undoubtedly 
inferior in virtue to the man who throws it off with 
ease ; but one who makes the struggle, however great, 
has higher merit in the act than the man to whom it 
costs nothing.” We should notice here that h^ does 
not deny merit to a virtuous act, but simply says that 
an act of duty, which involves struggle and difficulty, 
has higher merit than a corresponding virtuous act 
which does not cost the agent anything. But his remark 
does not seem to be justifiable. Here he compares 
the value of a sporadic act of duty with that of 
virtue to acquire which the agent has had a good deal 
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of trouble and difficulty to fight with, perhaps, for a 
considerable portion of his life. The value of a 
sporadic struggle, however great, is undoubtedly far 

less than the value of a continuous struggle which a 
man has to overcome for the cultivation of a virtue. 
A virtuous act has merit, not because it is done with 
ease, but because it is the result of a strenuous struggle. 
Moreover, the development of virtilt^ requires the 
overcoming of further struggle and difficulty. For these 
reasons we should rather say that a virtuous act has 
higher merit than a sporadic act of duty. 

Again, Dr. Martineau himself is not free from 
confusion. In the chapter on Merit and Demerit 
(Types, Vol, II, ppi 80—83) he deals with them as 
connected with acts of duty, whilst in another place 
(Ibid, p. 245) he reserves them for acts of virtue. VVe 
should, however, remember that the rule for measuring 
merit and demerit in the sphere of duty is not applicable 
to the measurement of them in the sphere of virtue, 
because the two spheres, as we have proved before, 
are distinct, though related. 

IV. Is merit subjective or objective ?— We 
have found above that merit is attached to rightness 
or godJness. But we are obliged to do what is right 
and to avoid what is wrong. Therefore we have no 
right to demand merit for whaf we are obliged to do. 
Moreover^ we can never do our duty in the best way 
possible ; we always feel that we have fallen short of 
what is required of us ; our actual conduct always falls 
considerably short of the ideal Under these circum- 
stances the altitude of our own mind towards our cOn- 
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duct, however right, is always that of an unprofitable 
servant. We do not feel nor have any merit for our 
good works. Thus from the subjective point of view 
merit is an illusion> Is there, then no merit ? Yes, 
there is. Our good works have a subjective side, and 
also an objective. They have value for us as well as for 
society. Society wants them for iti; own well-being. 
The idea of merit is expressive of this social value. 
Thus from the objective or social point of view our good 
works are meritorious. For these reasons, “the recogni- 
tion of merit takes the form of reward, and it is a sign 
of a widespread spirit of justice when real merit meets 
with appropriate reward,’* (Dr. D’Arcy, Ethics, p. 184). 

From the above follows one important conclusion 
which has been discussed elsewhere. If it is true that 
an act is meritorious inasmuch as it has a value for us 
and for society, then an act of virtue is no less meritori- 
ous than an act of duty, for both of them have such a 
value ; or rather the former has a far greater value 
than the latter, because the one is habitual and per- 
manent and the other is sporadic and casual. (See, 
above, § I). 



CHAPTER VI 
Moral Institutions. 

I. Relation of Right, Duty and Virtue to 
the Social Institutions: — We have shown in the 
first chapter of this Book that the individual and society 
are organically related to each other. Every complex 
social institution corresponds to an “appercipient tnas-’^ 
in the individual mind, and every sub-group in the 
institution corresponds to a sub»group in the “apper- 
cipient mass” ; and thus the individual mind as a whole 
corresponds to society as a whole. Therefore the in> 
dividual life is a specialisation of the social life ; and 
the rights, duties and virtues in and through which the 
former gradually realises itself find a field for their 
exercise in the social institutions. In the preceding 
chapters we have found also that the rights, duties and 
virtues are mere means by which we realise the supreme 
good which includes not only our own good but also 
the good of society ; and that, thus, they are relative 
to the^conditions and needs of society. They are in- 
dividual in as far as they are to be exercised by the 
individual ; they are social, in as far as they originate 
and exist in connection with society. Ordinarily we 
exercise our rights, do our dirties and act virtuously 
without any distinct consciousness of the common good 
realisable through them. We are more or less spon- 
taneous in the daily routine of our life-work. But the 
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consciousness of the common good becomes explicit 
only when we unite ourselves with the social institu- 
tions. For, the social institutions are organisations or 
unions whose objects are pre-eminently to realise a 
common good. The different social institutions supply 
us with the ideas of different common goods, and society 
as an organic whole gives us the idea of the supreme 
common good. Thus we learn, for the first time, what 
a common good is from our voluntary connections with 
one or more social institution^. Only* after that, with 
the development of the reflective power we come to 
learn that there is a supreme good which includes the 
good of all persons, of aU societies, and of all beings 
and things ; in a word it is the good of the whole 
universe. Thus the social institutions are the fields 
where we learn, for the first time, what our rights, duties 
and virtues are. In our childhood the rights and duties 
seem to be thrust upon us from outside by external 
authorities. Whether we will or not we feel obliged to 
exercise our rights and do our duties. In fact we have 
no idea of right and duty in the beginning. Family 
education, as Dr. Bain holds, plays an important part 
at this time in shaping our ideas of rights and duties. 
As Dr. D’Arcy observes : ‘The family takes thg child’s 
moral life into its own life and prescribes his duties. 
On the side of the child, moralisation proceeds as he 
learns to identify his life with that of the family, adopt- 
ing its ideals and doing the duties it demands. With 
years new relations are formed, and wider horizons 
become visible by means of larger institutions. The 
school, the university, the work shop, the office, the 
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church, the state, prescribe new duties, give greater 
opportunities of individual development, make possible 
new ideals. By these means all ordinary duties are 
presented to the individual. He has not to live a life 
of perpetual hesitation asking, what ought I to do next ? 
He has simply to do what lies to his hand waiting to 
be done. Yet, in doing all these dutie|in obedience to 
the demand of society, the man is no mere slave of 
convention. He is living the moral life of a freeman. 
If he perform his duties, as by a sort of compulsion, 
because he identifies himself with the social system, 
then indeed he is a slave. Rut the more he identifies 
private good with common good, the more, that is, he 
finds his good in his share of the common social life, 
the more moral he is and the more freedom does he 
possess. Only thus can self be realised and freedom 
attained.” (Short Study of Ethics, pp. 194-95). 

From the above it is evident that the moral fullness 
or greatness can be attained only by identifying the 
individual life more and more with the social life. Cut 
off all connection with society and* the moral growth 
of your life will be stunted — your life itself will be “selfish, 
short, brutish." Therefore the only means by which 
we car morally elevate our life is to secure for ourselves 
wider and wider positions in society in which we shall 
have greater and greater opportunity for identifying 
-our own good with the good of society ; and thereby 
to have wider and wider scope for the exercise of our 
rights, the discharge of our duties and the cultivation of 
our virtues. Our connections with the social institu- 
tion supply us with such positions, opportunities and 
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scopes. For these reasons the social institutions are 
called moral institutions. 

This does not, of course, imply that all societies are 
perfect, or all social institutions are good. Like in- 
dividuals they are more or less imperfect — more or less 
imperfect embodiments of the moral ideal ; yet every 
society is more or less moral in as far as it is more or 
less coherent, i. e. organised with a view to a common 
end. Every social institution serves a common purpose 
and in as far as that purpose is good, i. e. conducive 
to the well-being of society as a whole, it is moral. For 
these reasons it may be generally held that, the im- 
mediate duty of a man consists in accepting the position 
given him by society, and in fulfilling all the functions 
attached to that position, or in doing all those things 
which are expected of him. It is not, of course, meant 
that he should blindly follow the standards dictated by the 
institutions which give him such positions. The various 
institutions and sub-groups under them follow standards 
of different degrees of relative perfection or imperfection, 
and often inconsistent with one another. Hence his 
connections with two or more institutions will urge him 
to follow standards of different moral value, or even in- 
consistent with one another. The consequence^of this 
will be that he will be expected to do different and even 
inconsistent things; and if he means to make his life 
progressive it will assume the form of an everlasting 
conflict between what is and what ought to be — between 
the different and inconsistent standards supplied by the 
actual institutions, and the standard supplied by his 
ever-developing power of reflection. Thus the moral 
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life of a man involves contest in two ways : in the 
first place, he has to make a constant effort to 
adjust his private interest to the interests of society ; 
in the second place, he has to adjust his social interests 
to the interests of a still wider and higher life, the notion 
of which he derives from his ever-growing reflective 
power. Therefore his moral progress consists in the 
gradual adjustment of his own individual life and the 
life of society to the moral ideal. 

1 1. Need for Criticism of Society and Social 
Institutions: — We have said before that no society, 
no social institution is perfect. Like an individual, every 
society or every social institution is far from being per- 
fectly good. And as different individuals possess different 
degrees of goodnes^s or badness, so different societies and 
social institutions possess different degrees of perfection 
or imperfection. Hence the need for criticism of society 
and social institutions. It is evident that the ultiinat(i 
criterion of such criticism will be the moral ideal itself. 
We can criticise the actual life of a man by reference to 
the life of the Ideal man. Similarly we can criticise the 
actual state of a society or of a social institution by 
reference to the state of the Ideal Society or Ideal Insti- 
tution. But we have shown before (see chap. I of this 
Book) that the ideal of a man is the same as the ideal of 
society in which he lives and^has his being. The ideal 
man, as H. Spencer says, can exist only in the ideal 
social state. Hence there is only ultimate criterion 
by reference to which we can criticise the state of both 
the individual and society ot a social institution : this, as 
we have said, is the moral ideal which consists in the 
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perfection of human nature, or in the perfection of 
society. We are now going to consider what ought to 
be the ideal constitution of society and of some impor- 
tant social institutions. 

III. The Social State : — Justice is the ultimate 
foundation of all social organisation. Therefore the 
degree of justness of arrangement in a social organisa- 
tion determines the degree of its solidarity, and the 
degree of solidarity is directly proportional to the 
degree of opportunity ii give.-> for the prt>motion of the 
ideal life of its members. In the ideal social state the 
arrangement must be perfectly just so that the ideal life 
of its members may be prorpoted as efficiently as pos- 
sible. Therefore the criterion of testing the goodness of 
a society should consist in the perfect* opportunity and 
aid which its arrangement affords for the development 
of each member’s rational life, or for the attainment of 
the supreme end of his life. That constitution of a 
society is therefore unjust or fails short of the ideal 
which fails to satisfy these conditions. For instance, the 
constitution of that society is bad in which there are 
some classes so enslaved by others that they are incap- 
able of developing their lives properly ; or in which 
there are some classes so poor or so hard-worked, or so 
dependent upon others that they have no time or op- 
portunity for cultivating ^their higher and nobler facul- 
ties, and thereby developing them in order to make 
progress in their moral life. That social institution is 
also unjust in which “the idle are protected and set in 
power, and the laborious are crushed down and degrad- 
ed’^ ; or where powers and privileges are distributed, not 
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according to merit, but according to extraneous consi- 
derations such as those of caste, clan, riches, &c. In 
short any such arrangement which impedes the progress 
of moral life of individuals vitiates the social organism 
and makes it morally bad. But these do not indicate 
that every member of a society should be treated as the 
absolute end, i. e., never as means to the end of others. 
The individuals living in a society are integral units of 
one and the same organism. Therefore the end of each 
is the end of all ; and the end of none can be the abso- 
lute end, for otherwise the ends of others will be mere 
means to this end, and never ends in themselves. These 
considerations show that each member of a society 

should be treated both as an end and as a means at the 

« 

same time. Or in other words, the end of each should 
be the end of all and vice versa. Hence the arrange- 
ment of a society should he such as to give perfect 
opportunity for the realisation of the end of each 
member and the end of all at the same time. 

As we have said, the actual state of every society is 
far off from the ideal state. For this reason it has been 
the chief effort of all good and wise men in all ages to 
reform society and raise it to a higher level. But the 
cons^j-uction of a just arrangement of society is always 
so complicated that it is not easy to suggest the best 
and the most efficient way in which this can be done. 
Yet, the following points may be attended to in such 
construction. 

We shall not rely much upon legal enactments. In 
all instances a just arrangement of society cannot be 
enforced with much advantage. Under - some circum- 
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stances it is not of much use. For instance, when the 
people is naturally lawless, legal enactments can do 
very Uttle to make them law-abiding ; on the contrary, 
when the people has become law-abiding, laws are 
unnecessary and superfluous. Again, laws being abs- 
tract or general, they cannot cover nor explain all the 
aspects of the concrete facts of life. Furthermore, 
the usefulness of laws changes with the change of the 
conditions of life ; the laws which were useful at one 
time become positively harmful at another. It is therefore 
sometimes important to induce a people to develop good 
habits of action and opinion in himself rather than to 
guide himself always by hard and fast rules. Never- 
theless the positive enactments are not altogether use- 
less. For the good habits of action and opinion are 
generally formed very slowly ; and a lafge number of 
people, in every society, always remains quite un- 
affected by any public opinion. But it should always 
be remembered that the ultimate purpose of laws is to 
guide people into the right channel when they are not 
prone to direct themselves into it : sometimes, therefore, 
it becomes necessary and desirable to repeal them 
after they have fulfilled their purpose. Indeed, laws, 
with their rigid character and narrow injunction^ are 
positively harmful to those who have risen above them, 
I. e. have cultivated good habits of thought and action, 
and have, thereby, risen to a life of higher freedom and 
virtue. The life of law is a life of necessity — a life of 
bondage ; whilst the life of virtue is a life of true free- 
dom^^ — a life of liberation. Laws are necessary, there- 
fore, as preparation, the purpose of law being wholly 
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pro|xiedeutic. But when a man has learned to live 
freely in accordance with the moral ideal, he has risen 
above the law — he naoves in a higher and wider sphere 
where the positive enactments are needless and even 
harmful. The idea of this truth was in the mind of St 
Paul when he spoke of the Jewish Law as “ a school- 
master to lead men to Christ” The same idea is 
embodied in the following lines of the Bhagabatgita — 

5 11 ^’ 

i. e. as much need (there is) for a small pond when all 
place is inundated, so much need (there is) for the Vedas 
when a man has known God. 

IV. The Social Institutions The social 
institutions, as we have said, are those in which the 
rights, duties and virtues find fields for exercise ; 
they are the different modes in which people group 
themselves and thus bring themselves into relations 
with one another. VVe are now going to briefly notice 
the important moral features of some of these institu- 
tions. 

(i) The family. — The psychological basis of 
the fajmily is love or affection ; but as it is found in the 
most perfect family life, it is a complex sentiment which 
is not only a pure feeling or emotion, but also, at the 
same time, a purpose or will : both these two, again, 
are considerably modified and strengthened by parent- 
hood, and social and religious influences. 

(i) (a) The emotional and instinctive basis 

of the family life has two sources : in the first place, it 
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due to natural sympathy^ founded on similar tastes 
and interests, between a male and a female. This 
sympathy grows deeper by long association, by living 
a common life as when there are children or a common 
work. But this is not all. Mere sympathy, however 
deep, is something different from true love as exists 
between the husband and the wife ; a friend is different 
from a lover. The true conjugal love includes some- 
thing more than sympathy — something^ more than the 
superficial attraction of mind for mind ; it requires also 
'‘a deeper congeniality of the whole person” which 
cannot be precisely formulated. In the second place, 
it is due to the instinctive ‘attraction of “opposite or 
contrasting dispositions and physical characteristics.” 
It is a patent fact that there exists an instinctive 
or natural attraction between man and woman. Some 
writers have described such attraction as that which 
exists between fire and clarified butter. This ins- 
tinctive attraction may be biologically explained. “From 
the biological point of view it was a most successful 
venture when Nature, by some happy variation, deve- 
loped two sexes with slightly different characters and 
made their union necessary to the continuation of life 
in certain species. By uniting in every new indifidual 
the qualities of two parents, the chances of variation 
are greatly increased, and variation is the method of 
progress. This long process has developed certain 
principles of selection which are instinctive. Whether 
they are the best possible or not, they represent a 
certain adjustment which has secured such progress* 
as has been attained, and such adaptation to environ- 
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nient as exists, and it would be unwise, if it were not 
impossible, to disregard them. Marriages of con- 
venience are certainly questionable from the biological 
standpoint.” fPofs. Dewey arid Tufts, Ethics, p. 597)- 

But the instinctive basis is not sufficient guide for 
a happy family life. Man is not merely an animal ; 
he is also a rational and social being : so that he cannot 
trust his instinct only, but must also be guided by his 
reason and so^cial demands in establishing his family. 
It is not safe to depend on feeling, because it is the 
most variable element of his nature, and may, thus, 
cease to influence him after a period of time. This 
is the reason why marriage based on mere love 
frequently leads to implicit or explicit disunion and 
unhappy life, if not prevented by other considerations. 
Hence the need for enlightenment of feeling by reason. 
Irrational love is no love at all ; it sees only the 
surface ; it is guided by superficial considerations such 
as physical beauty, &c. ; it cannot therefore be the 
true basis of marital union. 

(^) But no feeling whether enlightened or not is a 
sufficient moral basis of the family life. The feeling 
as divorced from will is an abstraction ; it is therefore 
worthless and is incapable of forming the moral basis 
of the family The love or affection on which the 
family is founded is *‘the resolute purpose in each to 
seek the other’s good, or rather to seek a common good 
which may be attained only through a common life 
involving mutual self-sacrifice. It is the good will of 
Kant specifically directed toward creating a common 
good. It is the formation of a small ‘kingdom of 
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ends' in which each treats the other 'as end/ never as 
means only ; in which each is ‘both sovereign and 
subject’ ; in which the common will, thus created, 
enhances the person of each and gives it higher moral 
dignity and worth.” (Ibid, p. 580). As we have found, 
from the biological point of view the male and the 
female are insufficient by themselves and supplement 
each other. This union, founded on true rational love, 
makes both of them complete, the insufficiency of the 
one being rectified by the other. In this Way the instinc- 
tive basis of the family is converted into a voluntary 
basis by mutual aid and enlargt^nent. 

(c') The deeper union ^of feeling and will, which 
constitutes the true conjugal love, requires common 
interest for its permanence and comf)letion. The most 
effective object of this common interest is the children. 
Parental affection evoked by them is the most powerful 
impetus for actuating the parents to take proper care 
of them, to educate them, to make them fit for a 
business or profession upon which depends the union 
already effected by sympathy and will. Not only 
so, the new interest thus created through the medium 
of the children helps considerably to develop the 
personality of the parent along with the develoj^ment 
of the capacities of the children. 

((f) The relations between the husband and the 
wife, parent and the children are not merely personal 
relations ; they are also social and religious relations. The 
family is a social institution, audits members are also 
members of society. Thus, “the act of establishing the 

20 
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family signifies, indeed, the entrance into fuller participa- 
tion in the social life; it is the assuming of ties which make 
the parties in a new deeper sense organic parts of 
humanity. This social and cosmic meaning is appro- 
priately symbolized by the civil and religious cere- 
mony/’ (Ibid, p. 582). The fact that in all civilized 
countries the marital rights as well as the rights of the 
children to be properly supported and educated are 
recognised by society and enforced at law, clearly 
shows that society continues to take interests in the 
well-being of the family. In all civilized societies 
marriage is solemnized by religious rites, and in some 
the marital rights are held as sacred rights. 

The relation beween parents and children, brothers 
and sisters, are likewise natural. The love which binds 
them together is also instinctive. But this instinctive 
love is broadened and deepened by long association 
and mutual intercourse. But the members of 
the family are not united only by love. This love 
is enriched and enlightened by the social needs and 
influences. As Prof. Dewey has truly observed : ‘Tn 
fact, from the point of view of the social organism as 
a whole the family has two functions : as a smaller 
group, it affords an opportunity for eliciting the qualities 
of affection and character which cannot be displayed 
at all in the larger group ; and, in the second place, it 
is a training for future members of the larger group in 
those qualities of disposition and character which are 
essential to citizenship.^’ (Ibid, p. 584). 

(ii) The moral basis of the family:— The 
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moral basis of the family is benevolence, L e. love enlight- 
ened by justice. The family is, therefore, the miniature 
form of society. The essential characteristic of the family 
is, thus, the same as that of society, viz. unity 4 n- 
variety \ and the same virtue which sustains the organism 
of society, is also the virtue which sustains the institu- 
tion of the family, viz, benevolence. The family is, 
thus, a factor in the national whole, the society. “Hence, 
its nature and sanction are ethical — it rests neither on 
mere feeling on the one hand, nor on mere contract on 
the other. It has a public side, and the acceptance 
of a uiiiversal obligation by a declaration in explicit 
language, in face of the •community, is an essential 
part ot marriage, and not a mere accident or accessory, 
as the votaries of feeling have urged. The ethical aspect 
of the family shows itself in the nature and organisation 
of the household, as an institution embodying permanent 
interests and relations of the two persons who are its 
head, and as an organ of public duties in the bodily and 
spiritual nurture of the children.” (Dr. Bosanquet, 
Philosophical Theory of the State, pp. 270-71). 

This permanence and equality of relation between 
the husband and the wife as implied in its moral aspect, 
implies monogamy and only in the monogamous femily 
the essential conditions of a household which is the 
efnbodiment of the ethical order, are fully satisfied. 
Where this equality is not secured by reciprocal love, 
the consequence is the undue subordination of the one to 
the other. But no state regulations can prevent it without 
unduly interfering with the individual liberty. The only 
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check which may be somewhat effective is the develop- 
ment of a strong public opinion against it. The law may 
be useful in so far as it may remove the obstacles stand- 
ing in the way of recognising £»uch equality. 

Here an important question suggests itself : is moral 
progress possible without the family ? This question is 
analogous to the question : can human nature change ? 
It will be certainly idle to try to answer these questions. 
What we are primarily concerned with is to accept the 
facts as they are and attempt to determine the dis- 
tinctive part they play in human life. Of course, it 
must be admitted that so long as man remains a spiri- 
tual animal, there must be sbme such institution, what- 
ever may be its fqrm. But what will be the precise 
nature of such an institution in circumstances unknown 
to us, it will be very difficult to predict. 

(2) The civic community When a person 
attains majority and becomes mere or less independent 
of the family, he finds himself thrown apparently into 
a world of conflicting self-interests. He must now work 
independently to make his living, or to protect and 
administer his property. In this way he becomes con- 
nected with others “only by the system of wants and 
works, with the elementary function which is necessary 
to it, viz. its police functions and the administration of 
justice.” This phase of social life may be called ctiMc 
community, or Bourgeois Society as called by Hegel. It 
is the opposite extreme of the family life. The civic 
community is a number of families combined together 
into an aggregate or system by the bonds of interests 
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of industry and business, in which a man has to find 
his work and do it. The mental counterpart of the 
civic society is a system of definite though limited aims, 
calculation and self-interest.” But still it is not a system 
of self-interests only, for a system of exclusive self- 
interests is an abstraction — an impossibility. An ex- 
clucive self-interest defeats its end when absolutely 
separated from the interests of others. Hence the civic 
community — the world of economics at^d industry — ‘‘is 
not a separate reality but only an appearance within a 
larger system (i. e. the State). The member of it is not 
so detached as he may seem, or think. He is within, 
and sustained by, the general life of the State, as the 
aims which are his motives in business or industry are 
within and inseparable” from the aims of the State. 
Thus the civic community is a phase of the State ; and 
the working of the former shows an inevitable connec- 
tion with the latter, and leads up to it. We shall now 
consider two forms of the functions of the civic com- 
munity, viz. the form which can be entrusted to indivi- 
duals under the protection of the State, and the form 
which should be undertaken by the community as a 
whole. 

(a) The Workshop: — In the workshop tor the 
place of business and industry the relations between 
the parties are more or l^ss external. These relations 
are not founded on mental love, as the family relations 
are, but on contract ; moreover the family relations are 
relations of equality at least among the members who 
have attained majority, whilst the industrial relations 
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are relations of subordination. No doubt in family too 
we find a relation of subordination particularly between 
the heads of the family and the immature children. But 
here this kind of relation is necessary for the protection 
and development of the latter ; in the industrial world 
the relation of subordination is voluntarily created, not 
for the protection and development of one of the con- 
tracting parties, but for the attainment of some external 
ends. But, yet,* the strictly voluntary charater of the 
industrial relation should not exclude themselves from 
the contract of the State. The contracts may be so 
unfair that they may prejudice the interests of others, 
or of society as a whole. In these circumstances the 
State regulations should be made to secure the fairness 
of contract and to prevent subordination from its assum- 
ing a form (e, g. slavery, prostitution, &c.) which is 
positively immoral. But, in some instances, it is con- 
tended, mere contract does not secure that form of 
subordination which is required by the nature of the 
case. For instance, the relation between the master 
and the servant should be one of pure subordination ; 
it should be based upon love and kindliness, not on 
mere contract. The contention is true so far as it goes. 
But it ^ cannot be denied that such relation is a relation 

of contract ; a servant is not born a servant ; he has 

€ 

voluntarily made himself such : again, contract does 
not necessarily exclude love and kindliness ; every 
human relation should contain an element of love and 
kindliness, otherwise it will be harsh and productive of 
uudesirable consequences. It is also true that a parental 
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relationship, as between a master and a servant, may 
lead to tyranny, when there is no love to sustain and 
sweeten it. For these reasons some contend that to 
prevent injustice contract should be made the basis of 
the relation between a master and a servant. But they 
forget that absence of mutual love may pass into tyranny 
even in the case of a husband and a wife whose relation 
should be one of equality. So that contract which is, 
by its nature, incapable of binding soul wjth soul except 
externally and temporarily should not be made the basis 
of any human relation save when by the nature of the 
case the relation should be temporary and external. 

The next important question is, what kinds of 
business or industry should be encouraged or discour- 
aged ? Here we should distinguish two questions : the 
question, how can we advantageously promote or impede 
an industry ? and the question, what kind of industry 
should be promoted or impeded ? To answer the first is 
the function of Economics and Political Philosophy ; 
to answer the second is that of Ethics, Those industries 
are morally justifiable which produce objects that are 
necessary for the preservation and advancement of 
human life, and the ways in which they are produced 
should not, at the same time, be injurious to such lift. And 
contrarywise, those industries are morally unjustifiable 
whose products as well as*the means by which they are 
produced are injurious, directly or indirectly, to 
human life. But in any case when we are to 
calculate the moral advantage or disadvantage of an 
industry we should take into consideration all its good 
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and bad consequences, and balancing one set against 
the other we should draw our inferences. If we find 
that the advantages are, on the whole, good, the 
industry must be good, otherwise it must be bad. 

{b) The Local Administrative Institu- 
tions : — Municipality, District Board, &c : — In the 
world of industry, contract is the basis of all relations ; 
but in the civic community there are other relations 
which cannot be trusted to the care of individuals, 
because they do not express purely individual interests, 
but the interests which are common. For instance, 
the sanitary and educational arrangements, “the 
enforcement of precaution's against accidents, the 
prevention of adulteration of foods and other forms of 
deception, and the securing of the means of livelihood to 
those who are incapacitated for labour,’" all are common 
interests. These public functions should be undertaken, 
at least partly, by the supreme government; but they 
should be managed, as far as possible, by each district 
for itself. What will be the details of such provisions, 
and how far the state should undertake them, and how 
far each district, are problems which must be dealt with 
by the Science of Politics. 

(3)fThe State The State or the political or- 
ganisation is the higher and the more comprehensive 
social institution in which the family and the civic 
community find their completion and security. It, 
therefore, sums up all other social institutions except 
perhaps the church, which is, from one point of view, 
higher than the State. The Greeks went still further 
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and identified the State with society ; they had no idea 
of a non-political society — the State and society were 
synonymous terms for them ; they could not conceive 
that the social life was different from the life of 
citizenship. But the great drawback of the Greek 
conception of the State is that it emphasized the 
importance of the State so much that it undermined 
that of the individual altogether, denying even the 
private rights of property and the family to him. With 
the Greeks, as Prof. James Seth has observed, “ the 
only perfect social organisation is the communistic 
State, which directly and immediately controls the 
individual, and recognises fio rights, individual or social, 
but its own.” Hence there was a natural reaction 
against the theory, which exhibited itself in the form of 
Individualism and Cosmopolitanism, This latter theory 
went to the opposite extreme and emphasized the 
importance of the individual at the expense of that of 
the State. Its tendency was to emancipate the former 
from the absolute control of the latter. This opposite 
tendency of Individualism resulted ultimately in 
Anarchism and Nihilism, Hence, there was a third 
attempt to revise this modern theory of the State by 
discovering a higher conception of it. If we ejcamine 
Individualism we find that it is self-contradictory and 
therefore suicidal. As Pfof. James Seth has put it: 
‘‘Individualism has almost reached its reductio ad 
absurdum ; the principle of the mere particular has, 
here as elsewhere, proved itself to be a principle of 
disintegration. That each shall be allowed to live for 
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himself alone is seen to be an impossible and con- 
tradictory ideal. Experience has taught us that the 
State is the friend of the individual, securing for him 
that sacred sphere of individual liberty which, if not 
thus secured, would soon enough be entered and 
profaned by other individuals. The evils of a non- 
political or anti-political condition of atomic in- 
dividualism have been brought home to us by stern 
experiences an^d by the threatenings of experiences 
even sterner and more disastrous.’’ (Principles, pp. 
284-85). Thus the State is not something entirely 
alien to the individual, but in their true being they 
are identical. This is, in fact, a return to the Greek 
conception of the S.^ate with the modification that the 
true inter(?sts of the State and the true interests of the 
individual, the rights of the one and the rights of the 
other, are not antagonistic but identical. 

/f, the?!, the State an end*in-itself From the point 
of view of ethics, the State is a means, not an end-in- 
itself ; for, as we have found, the State is a social 
institution and as such is an embodiment of the moral 
order— an external expression of it; it is that in which 
the personality of the individual finds scope for its 
exercise* and development. Hence, observes Prof. James 
Seth, “ the State exists for the sake of the person, not 
the person for the sake of the State. The ethical unit is 
the person ; and the function of the State is not to 
supersede the person, but to aid him in the development 
of his personality — to give him room and opportunity. 
It exists for him, not he for it; it is his sphere, •the 
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medium of his moral life.*' (Ibid, p. 287). This fact is 
sometimes obscured by drawing a hard and fast line 
of distinction between the “ State-action ** and 
“ individualism.” But we should remember here that 
individuality and personality are not identical terms.^ 
Individualism magnifies individuality, while the State 
emphasizes personality, of man. The “ State-action ” 
interferes with the individual, ie. the selfish side of 
man — with his private inclinations, not writh his personal, 
i.e. his altruistic, inclinations. It is rather the main 
function of the State to foster and develop the latter, 
and to suppress the former. “State-interference’* 
therefore means interference with the actions of the 
selfish men, not those of the unselfish. Thus, there is 
no real antagonism between the State and the indi- 
vidual. For further development of this point see 
Chap. I of this Book. 

In this fact, namely, that the State is the concrete 
embodiment of Ihe personality of men, lies the ethical 
basis of the State. “ The essence of the State is 
sovereignty, and the maintenance of the sovereign 
power through coercion or control. In order that 
each may have freedom of self-development each must 
be restrained in certain ways.” (Ibid, p. ^89-90), 
Does this sovereignty of the State supplant or destroy 
personality? Two extreme answers are possible: on 
the one hand, Anarchism repudiates any control of the 
self from without ; it contends that any such control 
destroys the freedom of man. This theory evidently 
confounds liberty with license ; absolute freedom is 
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inconceivable and absurd. (See Book II, Chap. X. c.). 
True freedom implies control of the inclinations by 
reason, and as in most instances these inclinations are 
naturally preponderant over reason, a higher authority 
should intervene to check and guide them into proper 
^fchannel. Otherwise the life of individuals will be a life 
of constant war, as Hobbes conceived it to be originally. 
On the other hand, despotism denies all freedom to the 
individual. This theory, thus destroying the very 
essence of man makes him a mere tool or instrument. 

The real reconciliation of these two extreme views 
lies in the true solution of the problem of freedom. 
True freedom is not, as Hve have said, license or 
unbounded freedom ; it is self-determination which, 
again, implies both freedom and necessity, i,e, control 
of the lower inclinations by forming good rational habits 
of will or action. (For fuller discussion of this point, 
see Book II, Chap. X). And the State-control means 
the control of these lower inclinations which prompt us 
to war with others in order to afford scope for the 
development of personality ; the State exists for the 
interests of personality, and therefore the system of the 
State-laws by which it controls the individual caprices 
is supepior in right to the lower inclinations. Thus 
the political order foreshadows the moral order itself ; 
it is a version, the best available for the time and place 
and circumstances, of that order.” (Ibid, p. 293). From 
this it is also evident that the attempt of the individual 
to go against the State is morally improper, but the 
action of the State also should not be inconsistent «iwith 
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the moral order, because its value and authority rest on 
that order. As it is the duty of the subject to obey 
its laws, so it is the duty of the State to discharge its 
proper function, — to protect the sphere of personality. 

The ethical functions of thejjState should, therefore, 
be based upon justice and love or in one word benevolence. 
But ordinarily justice is more conspicuous in State- 
action than love. The function of justice is negative 
and should consist in protecting the individual from 
the encroachments of others in so far as*these encroach- 
ments hinder the opportunity of his self-realisation. 
The function of love is positive and should consist in 
helping the individual in iijiproving the conditions of his 
moral life as far as practicable. The former function is 
mainly directed to protect '‘the interests of ‘being, ^ ” 
whereas the latter, “the interests of ‘well-being.’ ” But, 
as the interests of being are more imperative than the 
interests of well-being the function of justice should be 
prior to the function of love. This is the reason why 
in all State-action the former is more prominent and 
imperative than the latter. Thus, the State being the 
supreme controller of all social relations, it should make 
those laws which will protect the interests of being, 
and at the same time promote the interests of well-being. 
The State laws which go to the contrary are therefore 
injurious and morally ba^. What kinds of work may 
be more efficiently undertaken by the State cannot be 
discussed in ethics. But whatever work it undertakes, 
it is certain that its object should always be to protect 
the life and promote the welfare of the subjects. 
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(4) The university : — One of the most important 
actions of the State is the establishment of the university. 
The university is an institution whose sole function 
is to provide for the mental and physical culture of 
the people. The different schools and colleges under 
its supervision are the centres of such culture. But 
those schools and colleges should not be mere uncon- 
nected units only mechanically related with one anorher 
and with the university ; they should be rather the 
units of a system or organisation, the parts of a whole 
deriving their life and inspiration from one another and 
from the whole. The true university is a living organism, 
not merely an accidental product of alien forces ; it is 
the external concrete expression of the national spirit ; 
it is the living representation of the rational order where 
the minds of individuals find scope for the exercise and 
development of their powers. Like society itself every 
institution in it is an organisation, not a mechanical 
aggregate of unconnected units. Therefore a university 
which is only a mechanical aggregate of some educa- 
tional institutions is not worth the name ; it cannot 
serve that purpose for which an important sociat institu- 
tion exists : an institution which is nothing more than 
a mechanical aggregate cannot have very abiding and 
useful ^lace in society which itself is an organism. 
Hence a university, which is merely ‘‘an examining body'* 
and has no direct and efficient control over the educa- 
tional institutions included in it, should be condemned, 
because it is unable to provide for that kind of education 
which really conduces to the mental and physical 
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development. It itself is a dead body ; and the educa- 
tion which it provides for is likewise dead, Jeaving no 
animating effect upon the minds of the students. The 
only thing it encourages is cramming, a dreadful thing 
which drains the life-blood of the victims, giving them 
nothing substantial in return. The worth of a university 
should therefore be measured, not by the number of 
graduates that pass out through its gate every year, or 
by the pedantic curriculum of study that it prescribes 
to be learned by the students, but by the worth of 
education that it provides for. We have said before 
that the object of a true university should be to provide 
for all kinds of culture. But the tendency of modern 
universities has been to make arrangements for what is 
called secular education, i. e. education of only the 
intellectual and physical capacities. This is undoubtedly 
deplorable, because it is productive of many evil conse- 
quences. This tendency is based upon the erroneous 
supposition that the human mind is divisible into parts 
unconnected with one another, and that a particular 
part, viz. here the intellect, may be educated and 
developed quite independently of the education of the 
rest. This unsound view regarding the nature of mind 
has been vehemently condemned by all the leading 
psychologists in modern times. The moral and 
religious education should, therefore, form part of the 
object of the university as much as the intellectual and 
the physical. How far the university should interefere 
with the internal managements of the educational institu- 
tions, and how far they should be left to the managing 
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bodies of their own are subjects which cannot be discuss- 
ed in an ethical treatise* 

(5) Tho Church : — From one point of view the 
church is the highest institution of society. It supplies 
those needs of the people that are the highest and 
noblest ; its function consists in securing the realisation 
of the highest moral ideal in the relations of men, and 
in furnishing a centre for moral and especially, religious 
culture. It should be not only a place of offering prayer 
to or of worshiping of, God but a school of moral and 
spiritual training ; it should, therefore, be not a mere 
mechanical congregation of different classes of people 
but a living organism where they will meet as its 
integral members, not as unconnected units gathered 
together for a sh»rt time. The relations among its 
members should be as organic as the relations between 
the parts themselves of a system, and between these 
parts and the system itself. Like the members of a 
system the members of a church should be bound up 
together by a common animating spirit ; because only 
then they may develop their moral and spiritual 
capacities, and cultivate those moral and spiritual virtues 
which are necessary for the attainment of the moral 
and spiritual ideal. A church, where that kind of 
relations among its members fail to exist, is a thing 
which may outwardly exhibit the symptoms of life, 
but is inwardly dead ; it cannot animate them with 
that kind of moral and spiritual fervour which is indispen- 
sable for the moral and spiritual progress. As a dead 
university does nothing but fosters and encourages 
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intellectual cramming, so a dead church does nothing 
but fosters and encourages moral and spiritual cram- 
ming : both are not only not useful, but positively 
harmful ; they fail to produce the truly intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual men but produce only the intellec- 
tual, moral, and spiritual impostors. Again, the church 
being the place where people meet to learn how to best 
realise and attain the highest moral and religious ideal 
it is proper that all kinds of sectarian and partisan 
spirit are to be avoided by its menrvbers as far as 
possible ; the attitude of a worshipper should be the 
attitude of universal love although differences must 
exist, as a matter of fact, between one church and another. 
In a word, toleration is the best virtue which should be 
cultivated by every member of a church. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Moral Aberrations. 

So long we have dealt with the positive elements 
of our moral life — the rights, duties and virtues. But 
the moral life has not merely a positive side ; it has also 
a negative side — a side that is constituted by the 
opposite elements as vice, sin, &c. At least in the 
beginning the moral life is more vicious and sinful 
than dutiful and virtuous. Throughout it is a great 
struggle between reason and sensibility — it is an uphill 
march ; its path is rough and thorny ; its progress is 
made through constant slips, i. e. through lapsing 
into vice and sin. Or in other words, the course of 
moral life is not straight ; there are frequent aberrations 
or deflections from it. We are now going to consider 
these abberrations. 

I. Moral Evil ; — At the outset we should care- 
fully distinguish between moral and physical evil. The 
physical evil is what is caused by nature without or 
within us. The nature outside of us thwarts our needs 
and wishes in many ways. The unfertile soil, the 
unfavourable climate, the severe heat or cold, floods 
and droughts, storms, lightnings, earthquakes, volcanic 
erruptions, &c. are the external natural agencies that 
stand in opposition to our needs and wishes, and 
are, therefore, positively injurious to us. The nature 
inside of us is no less injurious to us under some circum* 
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stances. The weaknesses and infirmities of body and 
soul, such as blindness, deafness, dumbness S^c. and the 
bad inherited dispositions, are no less powerful impedi- 
ments to our needs and wishes. The physical evils are 
the effects of these injurious natural agencies that 
‘‘thwart our plans and purposes,’^ or in any way impede 
our “needs and wishes.*’ The physical evils are, there- 
fore, non-moral, i. e. arise out of conditions, or are 
caused by agencies, which are non-moraL The injuries 
done by these agencies are not inter^ional, i. e. not 
preconceived by them ; they cause them by the necessity 
of their nature, not voluntarily. These injuries are, 
therefore, non-moral or indifferent to morality just like 
the injuries done by the insane, the somnambulic or the 
delirious. There is another class of [physical evil which 
is not strictly included in the preceding. The injurious 
effects caused by the ivoluntary movements of man are 
also physical evils, because they are performed by him 
as a physical being, i. e. without having preconceived 
ends for the realisation of which they are necessary. 
(See Bk. I, Chap. I, § i — Conduct). 

The moral evils, on the other hand, are the injurious 
effects produced by the voluntary activities of man. Thus, 
whilst the physical evils are involuntary, the moral 
evils are voluntary ; the former are natural, whilst the 
latter are human. Whatever is, therefore, morally wrong 
or bad, is a moral evil. Hence all disrespects of the 
rights, all violations of the duties and all vices are 
moral evils. 

We have found in the third chapter of this Book 
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that the essential condition of the consciousness of 
duty is the'conflict between the higher and the lower 
selves, between rerison and inclination. This conflict 
is the source of the moral evil also. When the higher 
self prevails and prompts us to act upon the principle 
suggested by it, we do our duty ; and the result is a 
moral good : where, on the contrary, the lower self 
prevails and prompts us to action, we fail to do our 
duty ; and the result is a moral evil. Thus, as long as 
such a conflict continues in our mind, and there remains 
the possibility of our lapsing into vice and sin, the 
moral evil is inevitable. Again, we can cultivate vices, 
as we can cultivate virtues. The vices or the bad 
habits of thoughts and actions, then, become more 
formidable impediAients to the moral progress. The 
sporadic lapse into the bad is a far lesser menace to the 
moral life than the habits of vices. Furthermore, our 
moral life is not a merely unconnected series of sporadic 
acts and habits ; it is an organised whole in which the 
sporadic acts and habits are units ; it also undergoes a 
process of development and passes through distinct 
but correlated stages. This does not mean that the 
development is uninterrupted and continuous; there 
are occasional hindrances — there are frequent backward 
movements. But inspite of all these the movement is, 
on the whole, forward, though the amount of progress 
may be, in some cases, very small, in some other, very 
great: each stage may be regarded as a universe in 
itself ; it is the moral sphere in which a man lives for a 
long Or short period of time ; but so long as he lives ia 
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it he views all moral facts from a particular .standpoint 
This standpoint may be narrow or broad ; but what- 
ever it may be, it always falls short of the moral ideal ; 
however advanced is the actual state of our moral life, 
it always falls short of the ideal state. Hence there 
always remains the possibility of a conflict between the 
actual and the ideal, between the lower and the higher ; 
it is the destiny of man fco be in a state of war, in so 
far as he is human ; but in such a war litis his greatness. 
The life in which there is no such war is either the life 
of the brute, or of God. Such being the lot of man, 
the moral evil, in different degrees, is as much possible 
for him as the moral good. By this it is not, of coupe, 
meant that evil is sought as evil, fis good is sought as 
good. As we have said elsewhere, (see Bk. II, p. 19 
and also chap. IV, § H of this Book), man always seeks 
his own good. The reasons are obvious. The ultimate 
form of good is invariably self-realisation ; a man acts 
only to attain something which may satisfy him ; and 
what satisfies him is always considered by him as his 
good. Thus no man seeks moral evil knowingly. Yet 
it cannot be denied that man occasionally does wrong 
or seeks what is really a moral evil. This apparent 
inconsistency arises out of the fact that though a 
man’s standpoint, at the time of action, is that of his 
own good, this standpoint may be narrow, selfish and 
therefore, inconsistent with the broader standpoint — the 
standpoint of the universal good : hence in so far as 
he judges his action from his own standpoint he thinks 
it gfiod but when he himself or others judge it 
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from the broader standpoint it is thought bad : 
thus the same action may be good and bad 
at the same time when judged from two different stand* 
points. This shows that there is no action which is 
absolutely bad, or absolutely good. What we usually 
call bad actions are not absolutely bad ; they are good, 
at least for the time being, to the doers in a certain 
sense. We call stealing, murder, cheating, forgery, 
lying, &c. bad ; but are they entirely bad to the 
perpetrators ? Do they not satisfy them at the time of 
their performance ? The truth is, these actions are good 
to them in as far as they are performed to attain ends 
which satisfy them, —in as far as they are done from 
standpoints suggested by the universes within which 
their perpetrators live. Again, as Prof. Mackenzie has 
truly remarked : “ Many of thf^ acts that we regard as 
vices were at one time scarcely vices at all. They are 
the virtues of a lower stage of civilization, a lower 
universe which has been superseded, but in which some 
men still linger.” ** Murder and lying and theft, says 
Prof. Alexander, are a dam nosa hereditus left us 
from a time when they were legitimate institutions : 
when it was honourable to kill all but members of the 
clan, or to lie without scruple to gain an end, and when 
there was promiscuity of property.” (Moral Order and 
Progress, p. 307). (See also Bk. I, pp. 145-50). But, 
yet, we call these actions bad, and we do so rightly, 
because the standpoints from which they are done 
are very narrow in comparison with the standpoint 
suggested by the idea of the supreme end of life; the 
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universes within which they fall are far lower than the 
universe of the Common Good : they satisfy the lower 
selves of the perpetrators, which suggest lower stand- 
points to them. Is it then possible to seek evil for its 
own sake ? Milton's Satan and Shakespeare's Ti^.on 
c?/* are depicted to be such characters as seek 
evil as evil. But this is merely a poetical exaggeration 
rather than a stern truth. A man, without losing his 
rational nature altogether, cannot sink,so low into the 
depth of immorality as may say '‘Evil, be thou my 
good." In extreme cases the moral nature of the evil- 
doers becomes nore or less dormant, but may be roused 
up at a single animating call, as is the case with the 
converts. 

But apart from the average men, even the best men 
among us sometimes show weakness of character. The 
reason is, the standpoint of no human being, however 
good he may be, is the best; defect in some form or 
other attaches itself to it, the consequence of which is 
that though in one direction their actions are excellent, 
in another direction they are defective. Or in other 
words, the universe in which they live is not a perfect 
system, a perfect organisation of all the elements it 
contains ; so that the dominant interest is not one, but 
many, some of which are excellent, while others are 
low and narrow: it may be that the excellent ones 
guide their conduct in the great majority of cases, but 
yet in some instances they are guided by the narrow 
ones. Study the life of any great man, and you will 
find^that it is an admixture of greatness and narrowness, 
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moral strength and moral weakness. Socrates was great 
in many respects, but a failure in his domestic life. Many 
eminent poets bore impeachable character ; many great 
reformers were unscrupulous in selecting means to their 
ends. Consequently, the moral judgment upon the 
character of a man should be based, not upon his short- 
comings only, but also upon his achievements and 
efforts. The moral evils are thus shadows that will 
accompany hurran nature so long as it remains 
imperfect ; it is the destiny of man to lapse into them 
and struggle with them ; and only by gradually over- 
coming them he can achieve his salvation. 

The moral evils may be viewed from two stand- 
points —from the standpoint of inner nature, or from 
that of outer deeds — from their inner side or their outer 
side. From the former they are called vices or flaws 
of character or bad habits of will ; from the latter they 
are called sins and crimes or bad acts. We shall now 
deal with vice, sin and crime separately. 

II. ViC0: — Vi(^e is opposite of virtue. Therefore 
each vice corresponds to a virtue. Or in accordance 
with Aristotle, each virtue is the mean between two 
vices; the extreme and the defective forms of each 
action iS^re vices, whilst the moderate or intermediate 
form is a virtue. Thus, foolhardiness or rashness which 
is an excess, and cowardice which is a deficiency, both 
are vices, whereas courage, the mean or intermediate 
form of the two, is a virtue. Similarly, prodigality 
and illiberality are vices, whilst liberality is a virtue* 
We have distinguished vice from sin and crime. But 
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it should be remembered that the distinqtioa is not 
absolute. The vices are inner habits, whilst sins and 
crimes are outer actions. But there is no absolute 
' distinction between the inner habits and the outer acts ; 
the latter are the external expressions of the former. 
The concrete act is a whole of which the inner habit 
and the overt act are mere constituents. Hence a vice 
separated from the overt act in which it issues is an 
abstraction ; so is the overt act separated from the inner 
habit. Hence in considering the moral value of a 
concrete act we should take into account both the 
sides— both the inner habit and the overt act. But in 
fact the ini\er side is more extensive than the outer. In 
all instances the vicious tendencies (i> not. issue in overt 
act. In many instances they fail to issue definitely in 
evil deeds on account of the obstruction offered by 
external circumstances or other causes, and therefore 
remain more or less concealed. And in some cases 
where they issue in deeds, the evil character of the 
actions may be changed into a good one by the action 
of external forces ; the motive is bad, but the overt act 
may produce good consequences, as in the instance 
given by Dr. Johnson that if a man flings a shilling 
towards a beggar to hurt him, and if the beg^r picks 
it up, buys victuals and thus saves his life from starva- 
tion, the action produc*es good consequences, but the 
motive of the man is bad. So that in evaluing the 
outer deeds we should look into the inner motives as 
much as into the external consequences. (For a fuller 
discussion of this point, see Bk. f, Chap. VI, pp, loS- 
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1 19). Again, the ultimate moral value of an act should 
be determined by considering whether the motive is the 
highest^ i.e. has reference to the Universal Good. What 
we usually call good motives are only relatively good ; 
there is only one good motive, and that is 

what has reference to the Supreme Good or Good of 
the universe. When an act is done from this motive, 
it is really and absolutely good. This is the meaning 
of the famous saying “ Whatever is not of faith is sin.** 
Now another question presents itself to us : Are the 
vices, apart from actions, morally culpable, ix. have 
they any intrinsic value for which alone they may be 
condemned ? We have discussed this point elsewhere. 
(See Bk. I, Chap. iVI, pp. 119-21). Here we shall 
consider only a remark of Prof. Mackenzie: “Such 
sayings as ‘ whoever looketh on a woman to lust after 
her, has committed adultery with her already in his 
heart,* gave a new extension to the conception of 
morals.** (Manual, p. 377). The sayings are true, if 
“ looking *’ here indicates a habitual dispohition, not a 
mere passing desire, ie. if it is his habit to look in that 
way ; otherwise the desire that expresses itself in the 
looking may be merely fugitive, leaving no evil trace 
behind fh the character, and will be therefore morally 
indififerent. This is admitted by Prof. Mackenzie, as 
he says, “ of course evil thoughts may also pass through 
a man*s mind without getting the length even of inten- 
tions. In this case they are not morally culpable. 
Cf. Milton*s Paradise Lost, Book V.— 
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“ Evil into the mind of God or man 

May come and go, so unapproved, and leave 

No spot or blame behind.*^ 

(Ibid, p. 2^0y fool note). 

But the vices, as we have said, are bad habitual dis* 
positions acquired through a series of voluntary actions; 
and as they are voluntarily acquired, they must be mora- 
lly culpable, quite apart from their issue in evil deeds, 
because we are morally responsible for them. 

One other point which remains to be considered is 
the classification of the vices. But as each vice corres- 
ponds to a virtue, the classification of the vice^ will also 
correspond to the^ classification of the virtues, We have 
already classified the virtues in the fourth chapter of this 
Book, which will give the clue to the classificaiion of the 
vices. It is therefore needless to enter into such a clas- 
sification here. 

Review of theories : — Before we leave the sub- 
ject we should consider some peculiar theories with 
regard to its origin. Three theories deserve examina- 
tion — the Christian theory of Original sin (sin is here 
used in the sense of vice), Kant*s theory of radical sin, 
and Plato\s theory of vice as ignorance, 

(i) The doctrine of origrinal sin Tfiis is a 
theological dogma which need not elaborately be con- 
sidered here. It teaches that men are wicked and corrupt 
from their birth — men are born with only vicious disposi- 
tions. If the dogma means that rnen contain the 
possibility of being vicious in their nature inasmuch as it 
is imperfect, it is true ; but if the dogma means that the 
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human nature is predestined to be vicious, not to be good, 
then it is false, because it is not only inconsistent with 
experience, but also with the testimony of all science 
and philosophy : it is a dangerous doctrine which re- 
duces man to be an incorrigible devil to whom only one 
course of action is open, viz. the vicious ; but a devil, in 
this sense of the term, is not a moral being, for a moral 
being is conscious of both the good and the evil, and a 
being to whom only one course of action is possible, is 
either a beast or a god, i. e., a being who is either below 
or above the level of morality. Thus the doctrine 
abolishes the very moral nature of man. 

(2) The doctrine of riidical sin Kant also 
repudiates the doctrine of original sin on the ground 
that it makes sin heriditary ; and “to make it the result 
of heridity is to confound it with disease.” Sin, accord- 
ing to Kant, is personal, i. e., the consequence of man’s 
liberty. “Sin is the voluntary preference of the love of 
self to the law of duty.” But this voluntary preference 
either to love the self or the law of duty took place at 
the moment when our will first exercised its freedom. 
We committed ourselves to the path of virtue or of vice 
in our cradle— we are sinners or saints from our birth. 
Hence sin is innate or radical because it came into being 
at our birth ; yet it is acquired, not heriditary, because it 
was due to our free choice. But as it cannot be main- 
tained, because contrary to experience, that man is 
absolutely good, Kant was obliged to hold *‘the Jansenist 
thesis that man is originally and naturally wicked.” If 
it is asked why can man not be good and evil atithe 
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same time ? his answer is : he cannot, because the free 
act by which he chooses good or evil is one, indivisible, 
absolute act : “he chooses at one time, and for his whole 
life, his moral destiny^’ ; hut as he cannot choose both 
good and evil at the same time, he must choose one ; 
and this must be evil, because if he chose good all the 
actions throughout his life would be good, — a fact which 
is contradicted by experience. The numerous bad ac- 
tions which a man performs in his life clearly show that 
he did not choose good by the first absolute act of his 
free will ; he therefore chose evil. Thus man is originally 
and naturally wicked. Kant calls that doctrine latitude 
narianism which maintains that man is at once good 
and evil^ or that he is neither good nor evil ; and that 
doctrine rigorism which teaches that man is either abso- 
lutely good or absolutely evil. 

Criticism : — {a) This doctrine denies the “compa- 
rative degree in the moral value of men and leads logi- 
cally to the Stoical paradox that all faults are equal” If 
men are absolutely wicked, if there is nothing good in 
him, — it follows that all men are equally wicked and all 
evils are absolute. Hence all actions are equally bad, 
because they flow from exactly the same principle, viz., 
the love of the self These inferences are undoubtedly 
absurd, because contrary to experience which declares 
that there are better 2X\^worse men, there are better and' 
worse actions. For instance, a truthful man is better 
than a liar ; a philanthrope is better than a misanthrope;, 
murder is worse than striking or hurting ; earning of 
wealth by fair means is better than the same by unfair 
meAns, and so on. 
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(6) Another difficulty involved in the doctrine 
is that it fails to explain the possibility of moral 
conversion. If man chooses, in the cradle, by an absolute 
act of his free will, either the good or the evil and 
remains absolutely good or evil throughout his life, it 
is inconceivable that there can be any transition from 
the one state to the other. Moral conversion which 
means such transition is therefore, impossible, or at 
least is a mystery and a miracle. Indeed Kant denies 
that experience proves the possibility of any such 
conversion. He contends that no man can be entirely 
converted to good, because we find that even the most 
saintly of men has moral defects. Therefore, so long 
as the distinction between good and evil remains absolute, 
so long as no commingling of good and evil is possible, 
there is really no distinction between the saint and the 
sinner : in fact there is no saint, all are sinner. For 
these reasons, Kant did not hesitate to repeat that he 
was not sure whether any virtuous act was ever per- 
formed on the earth. This theory resembles the .Stoic 
doctrine that no man is wise because no man is perfectly 
wise. But both fact and experience contradict this : we 
find that good co-exists with evil ; no man, as we have 
found, ^s absolutely good or absolutely evil ; man is 
therefore both good and evil at the same time. 

(c) Kant was aware of tl^ijs difficulty and tried to 
meet it. He observed that man’s acts are all bad, because 
they are occurrerices in time and therefore metaphysi- 
cally imperfect, But conscience which is the principle 
of these acts is absolute and above time. God sees not 
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only our acts but also our conscience. Hence the real 
goodness of a man consists in the goodness .of his cons- 
cience, not in the goodness of his acts. In the eyes of 
God that man is good whose conscience is good, even 
though his acts may be bad. This is equivalent to the 
admission that a man may be good in conscience and 
bad in actions, i. e, he may be good and bad at the same 
time. There are other difficulties involved in this 
explanation. According to Kant badness attaches only 
to actions, whilst goodness only to donscience. The 
kind of badness and goodness which he speaks of is 
metaphysical^ because the former is due to metaphysical 
imperfection and the latter to metaphysical perfection. 
But our actions are not only metaphysically imperfect 
but may also be morally defectivip. For instance, an 
act of stealing is an event in time, and therefore meta- 
physically in perfect, but it is also morally bad. Likewise, 
the goodness of conscience is not merely metaphysical, 
but also moral, because if it were not so, it could not be 
the principle of moral actions. The conscience cannot 
be absolutely separated from acts and conversely. The 
acts are bad, because they, as events in time and space, 
do not completely represent the conscience. This is 
true. But this also shows that the acts are at least 
incomplete expressions of conscience. If ccfhscience 
and acts are absolutely distinct, if the latter are not in 
any way expressions of the former, we cannot be held 
responsible for our actions. Again, it is not true that 
the conscience of man is absolute and perfect. The 
actual concrete conscience of man is an individualisa- 
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tion of the universal conscience, just as his actual concrete 
reason is an individualisation of the universal reason, 
and as such is imperfect. (For a fuller discussion of this 
point, see Bk. Chap. VI). This is corroborated by 
our common experience. Peoples differ considerably 
with regard to their moral judgments and also the exact 
meaning and scope of the moral laws. The conscience 
of the same man “wavers and oscillates more or less 
between good and evil.” Resides, there is a practical 
danger attached' to the theory that an absolutely good 
conscience may co-exist with absolutely bad acts, that 
we may be absolutely pure in heart though our actions 
may be morally defective, .ft defends those fanatics 
who believe that the purity of conscience will atone for 
the badness of acts.' 

(d) Now, if it is asked, if our actions do not indicate 
the purity of our conscience, how do we know that our 
conscience is pure and good at all ? Kant, in reply, tells 
us that it will be the sufficient indication of the purity 
of conscience if we know that we are snaking progress 
in good. The absolute good is our ideal which we can- 
not expect to know and reach ; our actual state is only 
a step in the progress towards it; and it is sufficient for 
us if we are conscious of such progress. AH these are 
true so far as they go. But, as progress implies a transi- 
tion from the lower tu the higher, from a less good to a 
more good, Kant unconsciously comes round to our 
own theory that a man can be good and bad at the 
same time, that good may co-exist with evil, that good 
and bad are relative terms, they are correlative. 
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(e) Kant supposes that our will is fully-developed 
even from our birth, i. e. is capable of consciously and 
freely selectinj^ a life of action even at our birth. But 
this is contrary to the teachings of modern psychology. 
Our will passes through several impulsive and semi- 
impulsive stages before it comes to a stage called volition 
in which only it consciously preconceives an end and 
then realises it freely by an overt act, (See Bk. I, 
pp. 50-61). 

(f) Granting that the will is fully-developed from 
our birth, what relation our conscience bears to the one, 
indivisible, absolute first act by which the will made us 
radically evil ? What is the relation between the will 
and conscience? Kant is far from being explicit on this 
point. Evidently the indivisible, absolute act was bad, 
because it was nothing but a choice of the bad ; and the 
will, as the absolute determinant of such a choice was 
also bad. But as the will could also choose the good, 
it was also good ; or in other words, the will was, in 
fact, both good and bad — it was i^elatively good. But 
conscience, according to Kant, is absolutely unerring, 
absolutely good. The will and conscience are therefore 
absolutely distinct, and must be two independent 
faculties of the self. This is another psychological 
blunder called ^^faculty-hypothesis^' in psychology, which 
divides the self into distinct and independent faculties, 
and thus makes it only a mechanical aggregate of them. 
(See Bk. I, pp. 122-23). Again, if the relation between 
the will and conscience be external, the relation between 
the absolute act and conscience must also be external : 
that il to say, conscience was not the real spring of the 

22 
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act, but simply declared it to be bad. This view 
resembles the common intuitional view that all voluntary 
acts spring from the will, and the funcdon of conscience 
is simply to declare the goodness or badness of them. 
Kant’s view, ihen, lias all the defects that belong to the 
intuitional theory. 

(3) The theory of vice as ignorance :--(For 

the statement and criticism of this theory see the 
fourth chapter of this Book, § III.). 

III. Sin ‘/—A sin, we have said before, is a bad 
outer deed, whilst vice is an inner disposition or habit. 
Therefore, from the moral point of view both are equally 
important and e.ssential. We have also found that a 
vice, as a merely passing bad intention, is not more 
morally culpable »than a virtue, as a merely passing 
good intention, is morally laudable. Both are morally 
indifferent. Similarly an outer deed, whose spring is 
not an active* intention, or vice, or virtue, is morally 
neutral. For these reasons an outer deed is a sin when 
it is issued from a sporadic bad act of the will, or by a 
bad habit of the will ; otherwise it is an impulsive act 
which is morally neutral, although productive of bad 
consequences. No doubt we ordinarily judge the 
moral value of actions by reference to their external 
conse4uences : this is because either that it is not 
always easy to read the real intention of the agent, or 
that we fail to understand the real significance of the 
morality of actions. Whatever the cause may be, from 
the moral point of view it is a serious mistake to 
estimate the morality of actions by their external conse- 
quences only. (See Bk, I, chap. VI). ‘ 
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IV. Grim©: — Crime is narrower than sin: sin, as 
we have found, indicates all kinds of moral* misdeeds; 
but crime signifies those misdeeds which go against the 
established laws of a country ; it includes the ofifences 
which are recognised and enforced at law, and are, there- 
fore liable to be followed by punishment. Thus, if sin be 
regarded as a generic term, crime will be a specific term. 
It is not convenient, or even possible fo bring all moral 
offences under the perview of the law. For example, 
[j>rodigalily is a moral orfenc(* ; but, yet, ft is not possible 
to punish the offender legally, because it is not always 
possible to exactly determine what constitutes this 
offence under certain * circumstances. Similarly, 
ingratitude is a moral offence; but we cannot always 
ascertain the specific nature of tlf^ offences coming 
under it. For these reasons the law recognises only those 
moral offences which are definite, and directly and 
seriously affect the well-being of society. Again, a 
hi ^hly-developed conscience recognises moral offences 
which are so subtle that they are not ordinarily recog- 
nised as offences at all. Furthermore, there are moral 
offences whose evil consequences fall upon the offenders 
themselves without affecting the general well-being. In 
such instances it is not necessary to formulate any law 
for their prevention. 

V. Reward and , Punishment There are 
two opposing human activities that bring on two 
opposite consequences upon the agent. All good deeds 
bring on reward, while all bad deeds bring on punish- 
ments, in some form or other. Men are naturally 
prone to reward those who perform their duties respect, 
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other’s rights or do virtuous acts ; and to punish those 
who do the opposite. When they see that the virtuous 
are punished, or not rewarded, and the vicious are 
rewarded, or not punished, they still believe that in the 
long run, here or hereafter, the former will get recom- 
pense and the latter will be crushed. This natural belief 
is based upon a higher natural belief that the ultimate 
constitution of the world is moral, and that, therefore, 
the necessary consequences of the virtuous deeds are 
reward and thdse of the vicious deeds are punishment. 
Thus the rational basis of reward and punishment is 
the sense of justice which demands that men must bear 
the consequences of their, deeds. Again, as every 
good deed is beneficial to individuals, they naturally 
feel gratitude to ^nd reverence for, the doer, while, as 
every evil deed is harmful to them, they naturally feel 
revenge against the perpetrator. These feelings are the 
natural origin of reward and punishment. Further- 
more, the justification of punishment may be shown 
in another way. The ultimate object of society and 
therefore of every member of it is the maintenance of 
the moral ideal. The moral ideal may be maintained 
in two ways — by education and by punishment. Both 
of these are forms of moral discipline, but their 
operatfons are different. Education maintains the 
moral ideal by developing thje moral life of individuals 
and thus raising them gradually to higher moral 
universe, whereas punishment preserves it by enforcing 
it against the resistance of the wrong-doer, by vindica- 
ting the majesty of the law against him. Thus, 
“punishment as a moral institution is the condemnation 
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of wrong-doing, wljiich either is effected by simple moral 
censure, or, in cases where it is found necessary, 

is enforced by legal penalties But punishment is 

as natural a result of wrong-doing as a cold is of 
sitting in wet shoes. It is the reaction of the good 
forces of society against the evil. Accordingly, it is 
something which grows and exists with morality itself, 
and is a necessary incident of the predominance of 
the ideal.^’ (Prof. Alexander, Moral Order and 
Progress, pp. 324-25). 

But, though the institution of reward and punishment 
takes its origin from these njatural feelings these feelings 
themselves change their character as moralisation 
increases. In primitive societies gra^tude and revenge 
were the sole origin of reward and punishment ; and 
even in civilized societies the peoples belonging to the 
lower strata are scarcely prompted by any higher 
feelings than these in their distribution of reward and 
punishment. But with the development of moral 
consciousness these egoistic feelings are gradually 
dropped out and the distribution of reward and punish- 
ment is based, mainly, upon the considerations of 
common good or evil, although the egoistic elements 
are not entirely absent. But gratitude being a^virtue 
it still retains its influence ; while revenge being 
positively vicious, it totally disappears, or at least is 
considerably weakened. As Prof. Mackenzie has 
remarked : “As the moral consciousness develops, this 
feeling of personal resentment becomes less keen. 
Men begin to learn that their merely personal wrongs 
are not of infinite importance ; and under certain 
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circumstances forgiveness becomes possible. They see 
that a wrong-doer to them is not necessarily a wrog- 
doer to humanity, and it is only this last that is of 
moment.’* But the attitude of society will always 
remain the same. Its sense of injury will not be 
weakened and will continue to be the sole motive of 
punishment; because a wrong done to an individual 
as an integral member of society, and the latter being 
the representative of humanity, it is ultimately a wrong 
done to humanity : the vindication of the majesty of the 
law is the vindication of the rights of humanity. 
Forgiveness is here out of the question ; the supremacy 
of the law must be vindicated ; the wrong-doer must 
be punished ; anck the wrongness and the nullity of 
wrong-doing must be clearly shown. This is, as we 
have said, the rational justification of punishment. 
But we shall show in the sequel that punishment has 
other aspects beside mere retribution. 

We have found above that reward and punishment 
come into existence along with morality, but they are 
not identical with morality. Morality is the logical 
prius of these institutions. But the utilitarian writers 
reverse this order and suppose that the institutions of 
reward and punishment precede morality, not vice 
versa. Their famous doctrine of the “sanctions of 
morality** was invented to explain the origin and 
development of morality. According to them “morality 
is conformity to a law to which penalties are attached 
by the law-giver, whether that law-giver is society or 
the law of the land, or GodT Thus with themH the 
l>ope of reward and the fear of punishment through 
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which the law Operates are the only motives- of moral 
actions ; and reward and punishment are the essential 
marks by which morality and immorality of actions 
should be judged ; if you want to know whether an 
action is good or bad, find out whether reward or 
penalty attaches to it. So far as the development of 
morality is concerned this doctrine contains some truth ; 
but as an explanation of the origin and justification 
of morality it is a hopeless failure. For a fuller account 
and criticism of this theory, see Bk. I, pp. 150-61 ; and 
Bk. II, pp. and 65-69. 

VI. The Theories ♦ of Punishment The 

object of punishment may he viewed from three 
different standpoints. These stand[?oints give rise to 
three distinct theories of punishment. The first is 
called retributive or retaliatory^ the second preventive or 
deterrent and the tliird educative or reformative. 

(i) The retributive theory:— This is the 
original form of the theory of punishment. Among the 
primitive peoples whose moral consciousness was 
little developed and consequently whose actions were 
more or less prompted by feelings and impulses, 
revenge for injury done was the only object of punish- 
ment. It was thought that the evil deed must return' 
upon the doer himself, >he evil consequences of his 
action must be shared by him also. Even in civilized 
societies those peoples whose moral consciousness 
has not sufficiently developed private revenge is the 
only^motive which actuates them to punish the wrong- 
doer. This is the crude form of the theory of retribu- 
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tion ; but there is a higher form of it which we shall 
consider later on. 

In this form, the theory is not an ethical theory of 
punishment, in as much as private revenge or 
vindictiveness is positively immoral, and an act prompt- 
ed by it is likewise immoral. The justification 
of punishment is founded on the fact that the wrong- 
doing is a violation of right ; but a right is possible 
only in a society without whose recognition and enforc- 
ement it cannot exist, (See chap. II of this Book). The 
state of things in which peoples are actuated by only 
private vengeance to punish the wrong doer, not by any 
sense of justice which demands the rectification of the 
violation of all righ^, is not, strictly speaking, a state of 
society in which rights have been established by general 
recognition and legal enforcement. As Prof. Green 
has truly observed : F^rivate vengeance belongs to the 
state of things in which rights are not yet actualised ; 
in the sense that the powers which it is for the social 
good that a man should be allowed to exercise, are 
not, yet secured to him by society. In proportion as 
they are actualised, the exercise of private vengeance 
must cease. A right of private vengeance is an impos- 
sibility f for, just so far as the vengeance is private, the 
individual in executing it is exerting a power not 
derived from society nor regulated by reference to 
social good, and such a power is not a right.'’ Thus, 
‘'in a state of things in which private vengeance for hurt 
inflicted was the universal practice, there could be no 
rights at all." (Works, vol. II, pp. 487-88). Theretore^, 
the well-constituted state of society in which rights 
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exist being entirely different from the state of things 
in which rights do not exist, vengeance as the only 
object of punishment has been gradually superseded 
and replaced by other humanitarian considerations. 

(2). The preventive theory According to 
this theory the object of punishment is to prevent or 
deter other peoples from committing similar offences. 
It teaches that a man is punished, not because he has 
committed a wrong, but because others may not commit 
a similar wrong in futur*^. This is, no doubt, a crude form 
of the theory and its main defects are, {ct) that it justifies 
punishment of one man simply for the benefit of others ; 
(/;) that, therefore, it regards him only as a thing which 
exists for others, not as a person who exists for himself, 
not as an end in liimself. It is certainly unjust that 
one man should suffer pain, not so much for his own 
benefit as for the benefit which others will obtain by 
desisting from committing similar offences out of fear 
of punishment. Again, the supposition that one man 
may be made subservient to the interests of others is 
based on that erroneous view of man which treats him 
as a mere irrational object that may be used by others 
as they like, not as a rational being who may be used 
as a means to tfie end of others only when the end is 
also the end of his own moral life. 

In its more rational form the theory teaches that 
the object of punishment is not merely the prevention 
of others but also that of the wrong-doer himself. As 
Dr. Paulsen remarks : “The ground is to be sought in 

the*effect, .punishment is an evil which is inflicted 

upon the criminal by the authorities of the state in 
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order that crime may not be committed in future by 
himself and others. Prof, x^lexander interprets the 
theory in a similar way : he observes : *^‘rf we take the 
juridical view, its object is to deter the criminal himself 
and others. This arises from the very nature of legal 
administrations, which requires only that an act should 
be done, and does not ask whether it is done for its own 
sake or from some other motive. All that the law can 
do, therefore, is to affix some penalty which shall secure 
the non-violatioTi of the law. Accordingly, the legislator, 
in estimating Hie amount of punisliment required to 
enforce a new law, asks how much is n-^eded to prevent 
the performaiiLC of the vvrong'act. Fiius in all punish- 
ments prevention is implied as one of its objects ” 

The main defect of tliis theory is that as law does not 
take into consideration the motive or inner character 
of the wrong-doers, in those instances in which they 
are good, punishment is not morally justified. Thus, 
as Prof. Alexander observes, ‘ it is not as moral that 
punishment is preventive, but only as the means of 
securing the performance of right action, irrespective 
of the characte r of the agent. Legal punishment is 
preventive and nothing more ; ” We may, there- 

fore conclude that the preventive theory in both of 
these forms is not an ethical theory at all. 

(3) The reformative theory According to 
this theory the true object of punishment is to educate, 
reform, or cure the wrong-doer himself. This view is 
generally accepted in modern times and accords best 
with the humanitarian tendency of the age. It {las 
been defended in two ways: (a) The criminologists try 
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to found their science upon “ the theory that crime is 
a pathological phenomenon, a form of insanity, an in- 
herited or acquired degeneracy^^' They argue that the 
proper treatment of the criminal should therefore 
consist in his education, reformation or cure, not in his 
punishment at all ; hospitals, asylums and reformatories 
should therefore be substituted for prisons. The essential 
basis of this theory, as Prof James Seth points out, is 
“ that the criminal is born, not made, ^or, rather, that 
he is more born than made. Crime seems to be almost 
as instinctive in some natures as goodness in others. 
This instinctive tendei\cy to evil, developed l>y favour- 
able circumstances or •environment, results in the 
criminal act and in the life of crime. There is a criminal 
class, a kind of caste, which propagates itself. Crime is 
a profession, with a code of honour and an etiquette of 
its own ; almost a vocation, calling for a special aptitude, 
moral and intellectual. Have we not here a great 
pathological phenomenon, a disease to be cured, not 
punished ?” (Principles, pp. 314-15). 

The main defects of this theory are these : in the 
first place, it confounds two widely distinct facts ; from 
the fact that some criminals are born it concludes that 
all criminals are *born. It is true that there ^are men 
who are born criminal, but it is false that all who 
commit crimes are born criminal. The truth is, the 
distinction between the virtuous and the vicious is not 
absolute. No man is absolutely virtuous or absolutely 
vicious. Human nature is always a mixture of virtue 
anjJ vice ; but the proportion in which they mix is not 
always and everywhere the same. We call, a man 
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virtuous in whom the virtuous tendencies preponderate 
over the vicious : and a man vicious in whom the latter 
preponderate over the former. Similarly, we call a man 
born criminal or born virtuous in whom the vicious or 
the virtuous tendencies considerably prevail even from 
childhood. But it is impossible to think that a man 
may be born absolutely criminal or virtuous unless we 
can think that he may be born a brute or a god. So 
long as a man sliould be called man, i. e. rational animal 
it is impossible to conceive of him as entirely lost in 
vice, or as entirely elevated over it. The science of 
criminology is based on the erroneous supposition that 
the human nature may be entirely effaced, a man may 
lose his birth-right as a rational being, i. e. a man may 
entirely Io>e his personality and become an animal or 
thing only. But it fails to notice the fact that even the 
so-called I orn criminals are rational beings and that, 
as such, they are not entirely devoid of all virtuous 
tendencies, though they may be scanty and very feeble. 
The instancf‘s of conversions of such criminal are not 
altogether absent in the history of criminal life ; and 
they are positive refutation of this doctrine. 

In the second place, if it is held that men are born 
vicious o** virtuous,, the very foundation of morality is 
undermined. All human actions vicious or virtuous 
are, then, instinctive and therefore, non-moral ; the 
responsibility of a man for his actions becomes, thus, a 
chimera; right and wrong, merit and demerit, reward 
and punishment, all are, then, meaningless ; man is 
reduced to an animal, “ought-to-be** to “is^’ or “mus*-” ; 
in a word, morality itself is reduced to an illusion. 
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In the third place, the strongest refutation of this 
doctrine is the consciousness of the criminal himself. 
No criminal will excuse himself on the ground that he 
is an insane or a brute. Most of them would rather 
resent the treatment of them as such, and would not 
“submit to be treated as a patient or a case.” The 
reasons are obvious. Every man, however criminal 
he is, is a person, not a mere individual or animal ; he 
would not, therefore, consent to give up the right of 
controlling himself and to transfer it erftirely to others 
or to society, so as to be treated merely as a patient. 
“The appeal, in all attempts at reformation,” observes 
Prof. James vSeth, “mus^ b{^ to the man himself; his 
sanction must he oblaiin^d, and his co-operation secured, 
before reformation can begin. He h not an automaton, 
to be regulated from without. Th*- State cannot 
annex the individual ; be he criminal or saint, his life 
is his own, and its springs are deep within. It is a 
truism, but it has to be repeated in the present connec- 
tion, that all moral control is ultimately self-control.” 
(Principles, p. 316). 

(d) Some writers as those who apply the principle 
of Natural Selection to morals, attempt to defend this 
theory of reformation in another way. Thej argue 
that the progress of morality resembles the progress of 
the animal species. Th^ latter consists in preserving 
the fit and in extirpating the weak or the offending 
individuals ; while the former consists in preserving the 
dominant or general ideal and in extirpating the ideals 
offending it. (See Bk. II, pp. 130-33). Therefore the 
true* object of punishment should be to extinguish the 
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false ideal and thus to make possible the predominance 
of the true ideal. And in morality this is possible only 
by educating and reforming the wrong-dorr. As Prof. 
Alexander puts it: “Jt seeks to put new sentiments in 
place of the old, driving the bad ideal out of the wrong. 
doePs mind by bringing home to him the right. So far 
as it operates not only on the wrong-doer himself but 
on others, its object is once more to make them better 
by bringing home to their minds the wrongfulne^iS of 
evil-doing.” Again, “in the perpetual struggle between 
good and evil, punishment is thus a contrivance to win 
over the bad to the side of the good. Though it means 
indignation against wrong, it .means care for the welfare 
of actual or possible wrong-doers.” (Moral Order and 
Progress, pp. 331-32). 

It cannot be denied that this theory contains 
some truths ; a struggle goes on in the moral life of 
every man between the lower and the higher ide ds, atid 
the moral education and reformation consist in sub- 
or'dinating the former to the latter. They are thus one 
of the primary objects of punishment. But it is a mis- 
take to suppose that they are the only object of punish- 
ment. As we shall see in the sequel, there are other 
objects of punishment which are not less important. 
This theory is, therefore, incomplete and one-sided, and 
fails to explain the justifiability of capital punishment 
even in exceptional circumstances, and makes many 
other kinds of punishment quite ineffective. (See chap. 
II of this Book, pp. 36-38). If education and reforma- 
tion are the only object of punishment, under no 
circumstances the wrong-doer should be put to death 
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inasmuch as they are possible only as long as he lives : 
again, in many instances kind treatment is more elective 
for the purpose of education and reformation than any 
harsh ai)d painful treatment. The more serious defect 
of the theory arises from its attempt to base itself on an 
analogy between the struggle for existence as found in 
the physical nature and that as found in our moral nature. 
The analogy is superficial ; and even if found accurate, 
it explains^ at most, only the origin ami development 
of the moral ideas, but not tlu' moral* justification of 
them ; it explains the “what,” not the ‘why’’ of them. 
(See Bk. 11 , pp. 135-38)- 

Besides the above tl\pories there are other theories 
of punishment. P'or example, some maintain that the 
true object of punishment is to gtt rid of the wtong- 
doer himself so as to prevent him from doing further 
mischief. But this theory is evidently a particular form 
of the preventive tiieory, and fails to account for the 
justifiability of many other forms of punishment than 
imprisonment, capital punishment, &c. 

The true theory of punishment We have 
found that the theories of punishment as described 
above have failed to suggest and explain the true object 
of punishment. Bpt, yet, it cannot be denied that each 
of them contains some truth, when rightly understood. 
A man incurs punishment when he violates those rights 
and duties which are enforced at law, i. e. when he 
violates the laws of the State, which are nothing but 
commandments for the preservation and non-violation 
of those rights and duties. The rights and duties are, 
as v^e have seen, the essential means to the attainment 
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of the supreme good of life, which is i. e. in- 

dividual and social at the same time. By violating 
the laws of the State he hinders the attainment of 
the good which is the good for himself, for others 
and for the State as a whole ; his offence affects, 
thus, not only the well-being of others and the State, 
but also that of himself as an integral part of the whole. 
Hence every offence is an offence against himself, others 
and the State. In as far as it is an offence against 
others and thefr representative, the State, the State 
must react upon hinf. in the shape of punishment in 
order to show that the majesty of the law must be vin- 
dicated, that its nullity is impossible, that even if it is 
violated, it still remains supreme and absolutely impera- 
tive. ♦ Indignation oi resentment is the natural cause of 
such reaction. Private vengeance is, of course, out of the 
question, because, firstly, it is impossible for the State, 
secondly, it cannot be the basis of any ethical theory 
of punishment ; but indignation is different from private 
vengeance, it is a feeling excited by an offence against 
what is right, just or equitable — it is righteous anger. 
And this feeling of indignation leads the indignant to 
react upon the offender, and is, thus, the primary spring 
of punishment. Here we find the naturalness and justi- 
fication of That punishment is retributive 

may be shown from other considerations also. If in a 
society the perpetrators of wrongs are allowed to escape 
scotfree, the laws will lose their absolutely imperative 
character ; they will be no better than mere recommen- 
dations or injunctions which may be conveniently viola- 
ted without incurring any evil consequence : all these 
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mean that members of that society will not b.e bound to 
act in obedience to its laws and that the society itself 
will, thus, lose its organised character and bejcome a 
mere incoherent aggregate of individuals acting as they 
like ; a society like this will be inherently self-contradic- 
tory and will act in contradiction to the natural impulse 
of indignation upon which punishmeiU is really based. 
From these it follows that the laws, as absolute imper^i- 
tives, must contain within themselves tha power of pre- 
venting any violation of their commands, or in some 
way vindicating their authority when it is set at naught. 
This implies that some sort of punishment must entail 
upon their violation ; and ttis seems to be the primary 
object (T punishment. 

Rut true retribution includes prevention and refor- 
mation. Retribution or retaliation, as an act, producCvS 
effects external and internal upon the offender and 
others : every act of the whole affects not only a parti- 
cular part but all the parts, directly or indirectly. The 
external effect of retribution is prevention ; it prevents 
the offender and others from doing similar acts in 
future, by exciting fear of evil consequences in them. 
Though fear is a powerful deterrent, it is not the true 
deterrent : in the beginning of a criminal life fejfr may 
act as a powerful preventive, but when that life is suffi- 
ciently consolidated, fear cfeases to be of any avail ; but 
in all instances it produces superficial results ; it touches 
only the surface of character ; it cannot radically cure 
its defects : though checked for a time the evil tendency 
reappears when opportunity arises. This is true not 
only of the offehder himself, but also of others. The 

23 
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real prevention comes from reformation, which is the 
internal effect of retribution. Retribution makes the 
criminal understand that the laws are majestic, abso- 
lutely imperative, incapable of being set at naught, so 
that the punishment is righteous and just, i.e., he deser- 
ves it. But this understanding of the righteousness of 
punishment may be effected only, through education 
and reformation. If he is made to see that his ideal 
is selfish and low, that the good to attain which he has 
acted is the selfish and false good, and that his true good 
is the universal good, so that his selfish ideal and selfish 
good must give way or be subordinated to the higher 
ideal and the universal good, then and then only his 

character will be reformed, his lower inclinations will 

0 

yield to his reason, his slumbering conscience will be 
awakened, making further criminal act gradually im- 
possible. In the eloquent words of Prof. James Seth 
we may then say : “the deepest warrant for the effective- 
ness of punishment as a deterrent and reformation 
comes only with the acceptance of the punishment, by 
mind and heart, as the inevitable fruit of the act. For 
punishment thus becomes a kind of revelation to the 
man of the true significance of his character and life. 
Amantmaythus be shocked into a better life. For 
accidental calamity, or for suffering which he has not 
brought upon himself, a man tdoes not condemn him- 
self. Such self-condemnation comes only with insight 
into the re.tributive nature of the calamity. It is just 
this element of justice that convert calamity or misfor^ 
tnne into punishment. The judgment, of society ujppn 
th^ mail mu^t l^ome the judgment of the man upon 
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tiimselfj if it is to be effective as an agent in his reform- 
ation. This private re-enactment of the social judg- 
ment comes with the perception of its justice or desert'* 
(Principles, pp. 316- 17). Thus we find that the total 
idea of punishment contains many elements insepara^bly 
united. Those various elements may be summed up 
into the single word ''discipline'" which means that “the 
end of punishment is to bring home to a man such a 
sense of guilt as shall work in him a deep repentance 
for the evil past, and a new obedience for the time to 
come.^’ (Ibid, p. 317). 

Capital punishmeDt : — Here an important ques- 
tion suggests itself : Is capital punishment justifiable? 
ici) The retributive theory in its original and crude form 
justifies such punishment on the ground that the evil 
consequences of a criminal act must return upon the 
perpetrator of the act — the destruction of the life of a 
man must be retaliated by the destruction of the life 
of the offender. This view is evidently ethically un- 
supportable ; retribution or retaliation based on private 
vengeance is an immoral action. (See above §1). Even 
some of those writers, who uphold the retributive theory 
in its higher form, i.e. who regard punishment as the 
result of recoil of our sense of justice against th? offen- 
der, justify capital punishment. Prof. Mackenzie may 
be placed under this head. For the statement and 
criticism of his theory see, above, chap. II, pp. 37-38. 

( 3 ) The preventive theory in its more rational form 
defend capital punishment on the grouhd that murder, 
highjtreason, &c. being the most heinous crime can be 
prevented only by imposing upon the offender the ex- 
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tremest fortx) of punishment, viz., his death, which will 
not only prevent him from doing similar act but also 
others from acting similarly in future by striking terror 
in their minds. Rut it may be replied that it is not 
moi'ally justifiable to kill a man simply for the benefit 
of others ; and even to kill him in order to prevent him 
from repeating the crime is not also justified by deeper 
considerations. For a full discussion of this point see. 
above, chap. II, pp. 37-38. 

(^) The reformative theory does not justify capital 
punishment for the obvious reasons that reformation 
presupposes the preservations of the life to be reformed ; 

, r 

we cannot reform a life by destroying it. But, yet, such 
a staunch advocate »of the reformative theory as Prof. 
Alexander defends capital punishment: He remarks ; 
*‘In some cases the wrong-doer’s mind is so perverted 
that only loss of his life (at least in the judgment of 
society) will suffice. Here-, too, paradoxical as it may 
seem, though perhaps the chief object of our punishment 
is the indirect one of bettering others, we punish with 
death in order to make him a good man and to bring 
him within the ideal of society. It is true that we give 
him no chance of showing his reformation by a further 
usefuln(Sss, but the penalty of death is thought necessary 
to bring home to him the enormity of his guilt.” (Moral 
Order and Progress, p. 331).'* This argument has two 
parts : (jf) in the first part he justifies capital punishment 
on thp ground that in the judgment of society the nature 
of th^ wrongidoer is so perverted that it should be 
put tp an end. But the question is why does soQjety 
ra^ke , such Judgment at all U society makes such 
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judgment because the wrong-doer’s mind is so perverted 
that it has been found to be beyond any education and 
reformation inspite of repeated attempts, then it is 
justified in making such judgment. But, i/, on the 
other hand, instead of making any attempt at reformajtion 
it condemns him to death simply because he has com- 
mitted a heinous crime, the object of punishment is 
evidently something else than reformation, (zi) In the 
second part, he justifies capital punishment on the 
ground that wrong-doer’s death is the only means of 
bringing home to him the enormity of his crime. But 
the question is, why is it thought necessary that his death 
is the only means ? Why» instead of attempting to make 
him see the enormity of his crime by education does 
society condemn him to death ? Is* not this inconsistent 
with the theroy of reformation ? Prof. Alexander 
indirectly admits the paradoxical character of his 
argument, 

(d) The true theory of punishment as described 
above according to which the true object of punishment 
is '■"discipline* emphatically condemns the institution 
of capital punishment, because discipline presupposes 
something to be disciplined, and this something cannot 
be the death, but must be the life of the wr(jng-doer. 
Hence preservation, education and correction, not des- 
truction, are the proper objects of punishment whatever 
may be the nature of the offence. For a full discussion 
of this point see, above, Chap. II, pp. 37-80. Thus we 
find that from whatever point of view we consider capital 
punishment we can, by no means, morally justify it, 
except, perhaps, in some extreme cases in which the 
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character of the ofifender is so perverted that all attempts 
at correction have failed and that therefore his 
permanent removal by death is most urgently needed 
for the safety and well-being of society, understanding 
by society not an accidental aggregate of individuals 
but a living organism whose interest as well as the 
interest of its members it is to preserve the rights. 
Prof. T. H. Green mentions two conditions under which 
capital punishment is justifiable. He says: “ Punish- 
ment either by death or by perpetual imprisonment is 
justifiable only on one of two grounds ; either that 
association of the extremest terror with certain actions 
is under certain conditions necessary to preserve the 
possibility of a social life based on the observance of 
rights, or that the crime punished affords a presumption 
of a permanent incapacity for rights on the part of the 
criminal.'’ ‘‘The first justification may/’ he continues, 
“ be pleaded for the execution of men concerned in 
treasonable outbreaks, or guilty of certain breaches 
of discipline in war (on the supposition that the war is 
necessary for the safety of the state and that such 
punishments are a necessary incident of war). Whether 
the capital punishment is really just in such cases must 
depend, not only on its necessity as an incident in the 
defence of a certain state, but on the question whether 
that state itself is fulfilling its function as a sustainer 
of true rights. For the penalty of death for murder 
both justifications may be urged. It cannot be defended 
on any other ground, but it may be doubted whether 
the presumption of permanent incapacity for rights is 
one which in our ignorance we can ever be entitled 
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to make. As to the other plea, the question is whether^ 
with a proper police system and sufficient certainty 
of detection and conviction, the association of this 
extremest terror with the murderer is necessary to the 
security of life.’' (Works, Vol. If, pp. 509-10). This 
view is exactly the same as we have held here and 
elsewhere. (See, above, Chap. II, pp. 36-38). 

V n . Obligation and Responsibility : — The 

subjects of reward and punishment are closely connected 
with 7 ^esponstbihty ^ because a man is rewardable or 
punishable for his actions in a^ far as he is responsible 
for them ; we are not morally justified in rewarding or 
punishing him for actions* for which we cannot hold 
him answerable. Rewardablenees and punishableness 
thus depend upon responsibility. But responsibility is 
connected with moral obligation ; a man is responsible 
for his actions in so far as he is under moral obligation 
to perform or to avoid performing them. For instance, 
if a man steals another’s property, he is held responsible 
for his action of stealing ; but he is held responsible 
because he is under moral obligation not to steal ; if it 
were not his duty not to steal he could steal without 
being answerable for stealing : similarly, a man is 
morally rewardable for saving another’s life in so far 
as he is under moral obligation to do so. Reward, 
punishment, obligation .and responsibility are, thus, 
closely connected. We should therefore determine the 
precise meaning of the term responsibility ” before 
we proceed to consider the extent to which a man 
should be held responsible for his actions when he is 
regarded rewardable or punishable. 
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We have found that obligation and responsibility 
are two closely allied terms, but, yet, they are distinct. 
Some writers think that they represent the positive and 
the negative side, respectively, of the moral relation in 
which a man stands to the moral order. Moral 
obligation is the necessity of performing an action 
which conduces to the good of the moral order, while 
responsibility is the knowledge that the failure to 
perform it, or the performance of its opposite shall 
rightly entail punishment. “ When I think of conduct 
as required of me,'’ says Prof. Alexander, “ I think of 
it as my duty ; when I think of it as conduct which 
if I do not perform 1 shall be rightly punished, I have 
the sense of responsibility." And also, “the sense of 
responsibility is therefore, I think, rightly described by 
Mill as the knowledge that if we do wrong we shall 
deserve punishment, or, as I prefer to say, the knowledge 
that the law requires such and such conduct, and 
punishment therefore falls upon us if we transgress." 
(Moral Order and Progress, p. 334). But this is not the 
complete meaning of responsibility. ^ Responsibility 
has not only a negative but also a positive side. As 
Prof. Dewey observes: responsibility has “ a relatively 
superficial and negative meaning and a relatively 
positive, central meaning. In its external aspect, 
responsibility is liability. Each community and or- 
ganisation informs its members what it regards as 
obnoxious, and serves notice upon them that they have 
to answer if they offend. The individual then is (i ) 
likely or liable to have to explain and justify his be- 
havior, and is (2) liable or open to suffering consequent 
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upon inability to make his explanation acceptable.'* 
(Ethics, p. 436). The positive responsibility is the 
apprehensiveness or susceptibility to the rights of others, 
generated by habitually recognizing “ the justice of the 
community interest in his performances" and “the 
value to him of the instruction contained in its asser- 
tions of its interests." This positive aspect is “the 
essence of responsibility, which in turn is the sole 
ultimate guarantee of social ordrr." Again, as we have 
found, we are responsible not only for ^ur bad actions 
but also for our good actions ; we know not only that 
we shall be punished for the former but also that we 
shall be rewarded for the latter, although reward is not 
usually a legal, but at least a moral institution. 

The feeling of responsibility, tas we have seen and 
as Prof. Alexander admits, is not “ the mere knowledge 
that I shall be punished" if I violate a right, but 
implies “ the recognition of certain conduct as right,** 
ix, as obligatory. Thus obligation and responsibility 
are inseparable. Responsibility, in its cotnplete sense, 
is therefore the habitual recognition of one s acts as 
right or wrong, and the knowledge that he is under 
moral obligation to do the right and to avoid the wrong, 
and that if he does so he shall deserve reward and if 
he fails to do so or does the opposite he shall* deserve 
punishment. Responsibility presupposes two things : 
^‘First, that a man is capable of being influenced by 
what is right, that he can feel the force of goodness ; 
second, that whatever he does is determined by his 
character," or in short he has the capacity of fftotal 
di^inction and also ihQ freedom of will. 
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The first is obvious : if a man is absolutely devoid of 

the moral capacity either permanently or temporarily, 

he is reduced to be a mere animal and liv )s outside the 

pale of morality. We are not therefore morally justified 

either in rewarding or in punishing him for his actions. 

We can encourage him by reward, or terrorise him by 

punishment ; such actions may, sometimes, be expedient 

but not moral. Reward and punishment presuppose 

as their essential conditions that the man to be revvard- 
1 

ed or punished is conscious of moral distinction — 
understands the rightness or wrongness of his actions ; 
when he loses such consciousness permanently as in 
the case of a born or tempor^fry lunatic, he loses the 
prerogative of a man as man and becomes an irrational 
animal in human form. As Prof. Alexander observes : 
“we punish a man because he is acted upon by all the 
institutions of the society in which he lives, and is 
capable of feeling moral distinctiofis : that is, he has 
the capacity of being determined to action by the 
recognition of laws as constituting social good, and of 
choice between such laws and his lower itn pulses. The 
object of punishment is to make this mere capacity 
something actual, so that upon occasion he will choose 
the rigtit. Every man acts acceding' to his nature, but 
in doing so he comes into collision with the forces 
^ich require goodness, and is resposible in so far as he 
fails appreciating them.'' (Moral Order and Progress, 
PP* 335-36). 

The second condition of responsibility is no less 
obvious. A man is responsible in as far as he is free. 
The freedom of action is implied by the capacity of 
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moral distinction ; we are moral in so far as we are free ; 
our actions are right or wrong in as far as they are our 
own actions, i. e.y they are voluntufy : we cannot be held 
morally responsible for actions which are not our own, 
which we have not voluntarily performed, which are not 
the issue of our volition, or expression of our character. 
F'or a full discussion of this point, see Bk. II, Chap. X. 
Thus we find that moral consciousness and freedom of 
the will are the two essential conditic^ns which make 
responsibility possible. Where either of them is absent 
responsibility disappears. We are now going to consider 
the extent to which a man should be held responsible 
for his actions under different circumstances. 

The criminologists who hold that men are born 
virtuous or vicious make responsibility an illusion, 
because human actions are not, then, voluntary but are 
prompted by blind instincts called virtuous or vicious. 
A man born with vicious tendencies must act viciously 
and a man born with virtuous tendencies must act 
virtuously ; neither of them is free in his action ; in the 
strict sense th^ action is not his, so that he should not 
be held responsible for his action. This is the ground 
on which they base their theory that the criminals should 
not be punished but*should be treated as patients* This 
is evidently the theory which is founded upon the 
determinist view of human nature, denying the freedom 
of the will, and even the capacity of moral distinction. 
(For further criticism see above, § 3). Insanity, delirium, 
hysteria, somnambulism, &c., are conditions under which 
a man should be exonerated from the liability of 
punishment, in as much as under them he is no longer 
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the master of himself and performs actions which are 
not strictly his own. Even when a man is fully sane or 
in a normal condition he cannot, always, be held wholly 
responsiole for his actions. Actions done under ignor- 
ance are not morally culpable, unless the ignorance itself 
is so, e,, unless he wilfully or negligently keeps himself 
in ignorance. Again, any condition which completely 
alienates a man from himself such, for instance, as 
drunkenness, exonerates him from responsibility, unless, 
of course, he is blameable for creating the conditions he 
is in. The automatic, random, reflex and instinctive 
actions, as well as actions performed under external 
compulsion, are involuntary and therefore non-moral ; 
a man who performs them cannot be held responsible 
for them. But, still, he is held responsible for those 
habits of acting impulsively which he has voluntarily 
acquired. In brief, whatever conditions take away from 
a man his moral capacity and liberty exonerate him 
from responsibility. 

VIII. Remorse: — When punishment makes the 
offender see the evil character of his deed, he feels the 
pain of conscience. Conscience, as we have seen (see 
Bk. I, Chap. VII, pp. 161-64), is the higher or rational 
self ; and the pain of conscience is, therefore, the result 
of inconsistency that exists between it and the lower or 
passional self — between his action as determined by the 
latter and his ideals as suggested by the former. So 
that the intensity of the pain is proportioned to the 
degree of such inconsistency, not to the enormity of 
his crime. But only in a healthy moral life a sense of 
such discrepancy is possible. The “hardened sinner*' 
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who habitually lives in a low moral universe as suggested 
and determined by his lower self, whose actions are 
always prompted by his inclinations, does not feel such 
pain, because his actions are perfectly consistent with 
his ideals. But, as no man is absolutely vicious, 
absolutely irrational, his conscience, thougti it is very 
feeble, asserts itself in rare moments, tormenting the 
sinner with its pang. On the contrary in a healthy moral 
man who usually lives in a higher mj^)ral universe as 
determined by his higher or rational self and as generally 
determining his actions, a wrong action is not only 
followed by the pain of conscience, but also, if it is 
considerably serious, “by aVecurrent and persistent sense 
of having fallen from one’s proper level”. This re- 
curring feeling of degradation and fall is called Remorse. 
As Prof. Mackenzie describes it : “in its deepest form, 
it is not merely a grief for particular acts but a sense of 
degradation in one’s whole moral character — a sense 
that one: has offended against the highest law, and that 
one’s whole nature is in need of regeneration”. 

IX. Refol'mation : — Remorse naturally leads to 
reformation of character. The wrong-doer ihu.’, re- 
penting cannot abstain from rcgeneiaiting himself. But 
this attempt may be temporary or permanent a(rmrding 
as the will is weak or strong. Some nature is weak and 
vascillating ; no effect Tm it lasts longer. Remorse 
prompts the man to regenerate himself, but after a 
temporary and futile attempt he relapses into his former 
life. There* is some other nature which tries ‘^to stifle 
thereon science^’ by turning his deaf ear to its voice and 
endeavours to revert to a life in a lower moral universe. 
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This is frequently the case with a great majority of 
men. But there is nature in which the salutary effect 
thus produced by Remorse takes deep root ; such nature 
incessanBy endeavours to regain the moral height from 
which it has fallen ; and the result of its effort is that 
it gradually habituates itself to live in a higher moral 
sphere, involving a transformation of its whole character. 
When this transformation is complete the man may be 
said to have been morally liberated ; lapse into a lower 
life is impossible for him ; his actions become spontan- 
eously adjusted to his ideal ; his whole will and character 
become sanctified ; the discrepancy between his higher 
and lower selves — between his reason and inclinations 
completely disappears, and what is more, his conscience 
no longer finds occasions to torment him, and remorse 
takes leave of him for good. Such is the state of 
complete moral transformation or regeneration, of moral 
liberation. But such a state remains always an ideal 
and never can be completely realised by any human 
being. No man can attain that state of moral ‘‘sancti- 
fication'* as makes sin impossible ; the actual moral life 
of a man however much developed falls considerably 
short of the ideal. What is possible for him is to mak^ 
incessant effort to live in accordance v.dth the ideal and 
thus gradually to approximate to it as far as possible. 

X. Forgiveness We have found that an evil 
deed necessarily leads to punishment which, again, leads 
to remorse and reformation ; thus an evil deed leads 
ultimately to a stage, in which it is wiped out and which 
therefore, shows its nullity — shows that it has no abiding 
place in the moral order and that the ideal the wrong- 
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doer follows is a low one — one which must give place 
to a higher ideal. Cut this result may be achieved 
without the imposition of punishment. In many 
instances reformation or correction may be effected, not 
by direct punishment, but by evoking the consciousness 
of a higher ideal in the mind of the wrong-doer, or 
raising him to a higher moral universe. And this may 
be done by education. Moreover, if mild treatment is 
found to produce the desirable res^ult the modern 
humanitarian tendency forbids us to have recourse to 
harsh one. Hence education is the first step which 
society should take to reform a criminal. In tho<^e 
instances in which this is found possible the offence may 
be forgiven, i. e., the offender may be allowed to remain 
unpunished. But it should be remembered here that 
forgiveness does not imply that guilt may escape punish- 
ment and the guilty may cease to have the consciousness 
of his guilt. “Forgiveness of sins is not the removal 
of punishment, for punishment cannot be avoided ; nor 
is it the removal of the consciousness of the guilt, for 
the deed cartnot be undone ; it is 'fate reconciled by 
Jovef (E. Caird, Hegel, p. 29). 

XL Corruption of Society#: — The moral evil 
is found not only in the individual life bu^ also in 
society. Both may be morally excellent or morally 
defective. The customs and institutions of a society 
may be such as in most instances aid the cultivation and 
development of virtues and check those 6f the opposite ; 
or they may be such as in most instances work in the 
i;evcrse order. Moral progress or civilization means 
that the social customs and institutions should be 
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arranged in such a way as “to make virtue as easy and 
vice as difficult as possible” 13ut the actual state of 
any society falls exceedingly short of such an ideal. 
Like an individual life it is a mixture of good and evil 
states. In every society, however low, there are some, 
however few, customs and institutions which aid or 
tend to aid the growth and preservation of virtues, and 
there are others which do the opposite. For instance, 
even in the civihV.ed society, we have, on the one hand, 
the wholesome institutions of the family, trade, the 
universitys, the church, &c., on the other, ihe unwhole- 
some institutions of brothels, gambling dens, cribs, 
finishing schools, &c. Thus t1i<‘ degree of civilization 
is measured by the n,umerical superiority and prepondt^r- 
ance of the former class of institutions over the latter. 
When the unwholesome customs and institutions are so 
numerous that tliey overpower the wholesome ones, 
society, like an individual life, begins to decline and fall ; 
and can be saved from its doom only by reformation. 
Such reformation usually comes from the prophets, or 
some other lesser great men who are born, as it were, 
to save the society from such widespread evil. So says 
Bhagahatgita 

< I 

II 

trfTmnrTu ‘ 

ii” 

{. e, O Bharata, whenever the virtues are depreciated 
and the vices are prevalent I (f. e, God) incarnate myself. 
To liberate the virtuous, to crush the vicious and, to 
establish religion I am born (in the shape of the prophets) 
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age after age. Sometimes the reformation is effected 
by a revolution ; but usually the latter is not a less 
moral evil than the state of society itself. Sometimes, 
particularly in the modern age, the more civilized 
nations step in to punish the nation who has gone away 
from the path of righteousness, as in the case of the 
United States of America which waged war against the 
King of Spain in order to liberate, or at least on the 
pretension of liberating, the misgoven^ed Philippines 
from his intolerable yoke. But it is not always safe 
for a single nation to sit in judgment upon another 
nation. In such cases several nations should combine 
to consider the desirability bf the step. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Moral Progress. 

L Meaning of progress Progress is synony- 
mous with development or evolution, and consists 
in a series of changes each of which is a step or stage 
that necessarilycleads to a higher and richer step or stage 
until the final stage is reached, — the stage which is 
called the goal of the whole series, — the whole series 
being, thus, throughout, unitary and continuous, and 
the principle of such unity ’and continuity being the 
idea of an end v[.hich explains and harmonises the 
successive steps. Or, in shorty progress is a continuous 
process which gradually approximates to an ideal or 
ultimate end, this ultimate end being the principle which 
runs through the process and thus explains, harmonises 
the stages through which it passes and connects them 
into a unitary and continuous whole. Thus progress 
implies (a) a series of changes of ever higher and richer 
complexity [differentiatioii), {b) unification of the 
changes into an organised whole {integration), (c) an 
ideal (St end which is the principle of such differentiation 
and unification {final end or purpose). The law of 
progress may, therefore, be “formulated thus : *‘an in- 
definitef incoherent homogeneity is transformed into a 
definite, coherent heterogeneity’' (Spencer) - or it is 
the law of **advance through successive stages of 
simultaneous differentiation and unification to ^ ever 
higher and richer forms of life” (Muirhead), 
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11. Moral Progress :—(^) The nature of 
moral progress : — The doctrine of nioral progress, 
like that of biological and social progress, is not merely 
a hypothesis, but an indubitable truth from the ethical 
point of view. We have found that our moral life* is 
explicable only as a progressive life, a life which passes 
through different stages at each of which it is in a 
special moral universe, guides itself in accordance ^with 
a special moral standard or ideal. Thus at a particular 
stage our moral life is an organised whole of facts 
determiiied and controlled by a single standpoint. But 
the different standpoints which it takes up for its 
guidance at the different stages, are not sporadic and 
entirely unconnected ; they represent the successive 
forms of a single evolving standpoint — they are ^‘the 
mutually related parts or elements in an organic whole 
viz. “some more universal end 01; purpose traceable 
in human history.” In Book II we have dealt with the 
different standpoints from which peoples estimate 
their moral judgments: we have shown there also 
that those standpoints are not entirely isolated, but 
connected with one another in such a wise that each 
represents a stage leading necessarily to another by 
way of reaction, exhibiting, as it were, that a*form of 
dialectic runs through them all until it reaches the goal 
where it rests with entire satisfaction : each standpoint 
has, thus, been shown to be a partial and incomplete 
explanation of our moral life at a particular stage, and 
it is only the final and highest standpoint that affords 
the tnost satisfactory explanation in so far as the present 
condition of our moral reason has supplied us with such 
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a standpoint. And this standpoint, as we have found, 
is nothing but the perfection of our nature, the supreme 
end of our life. Thus the moral life is truly and 
satisfactorily explicable only by reference to a telos or 
end, a moral ideal. But the moral ideal which explains 
and guides our moral life is thus inherently progressive — 
t progresses toward its ideal, its own perfection. Again, 
as we have found in the first chapter of this Book, 
individuals are only integral parts of the larger wholes 
called society and the human Brotherhood. The progress 
of our moral life involves, therefore, the progress of 
the larger life of society and the human Brotherhood. 

Though, thus, moral progress in the individual, 
society and the human race if> theoretically incontrover- 
tible, yet it demands a practical verification. Such 
verification will be obtained if we can show that the 
actual facts, the actual virtues, of the moral iite of the 
individual, society and the human race at different 
times and ages have'undergone gradual changes expre- 
ssing ever higher forms of life, showing thereby the 
presence and operation, from the beginning, of a single 
ideal principle, a grand moral agent Kiat is being 
gradually realised through those changes. This does 
not, of course, imply that the ideal is consciously and 
explicitly present at every stage of moral progress ; 
the explanation of moral evolution does not require the 
explicit presence of the ideal at every stage ; it is 
sufficient^ that the explicit consciousness of the ideal 
gradually emerges itself in the course of its evolution. 
As in the case of reason, so in the case of morality 
the ideal works unconsciously and also consciously, 
and conceals itself under various strange forms. 
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We should here carefully distinguish two forms 6f 
moral progress, the mechanical form and the ‘organic or 
teleological form. The former is explained by the law 
of struggle for existence and natural selection, while the 
latter by reference to the idea of an end. It is true that 
the external circumstances and the '‘environment” play 
an important part in determining the particular forms 
which the moral ideal takes on at different ages. But the 

action of those extraneous forces alone cannot account for 

>• 

moral progress. The moral ideal cannot be the growth 
of non-moral elements ; ought-to-be cannot be explained 
by is or must. Moral progress does not mean the gradual 
growth of a moral ideal cfut of non-moral elements, but 
the gradual realisation of the moral ideal itself which 
IS present and active from the beginning, but comes to 
assume special forms in response to the actions upon it- 
self of those extraneous forces. It is true that at different 
ages people approached the moral ideal by different 
means ; but although the nature of those means had been 
determined by their actual peculiar circumstances or 
environment, y^t the choice of them must have been due 
to their free moral activity — the end to realise which the 
choice was made must have been first freely chosen 
by them. Hence it is only the moral ideal itsey which 
is capable of explaining moral progress as a process of 
its own gradual realisation. This patent fact has been 
overlooked by Spencer and his followers ; tljey have 
confounded moral progress with moral creation, the 
course with the origin, of morality. “Moral progress,^' 
observes Prof. James Seth, “is morality in progress, 
‘progressive morality' ; never at any stage a progress 
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to morality, or a progress from the non-moral to the 
moral stage;” But they have actually, tried to evolve 
the moral life out of a life which is absolutely non-moral 
— they have tried to explain the moral life by reference 
to its beginning which is absolutely non-moral Thus 
the explanation offered by them is, if it is true, anthropo- 
logical, not moral at all. Moral progress from the stand- 
point of a moralist, necessarily implies that man is 
inherently a moral being; that the germs of morality are 
embedded in his'nature from the first, which in course 
of time develop and assume more and more definite anrl 
, complex forms. This ever-presence of the moral ideal 
in man makes his moral life atOd its progress possible, 
just as the ever-presence of reason in him makes his 
intellectual life and its progress possible. If he were 
not moral and intellectual from the beginning no force 
in the world could make him moral and intellectual. 
The very idea of evolution implies that all the essential 
characteristics found in the more developed stages 
must be already present in the first stage ; for other- 
wise, those characteristics will be quite^^new elements 
which cannot be explained by the process of evolution : 
or in other words, the process of evolution will fail to 
explain those for whose explanation i\ is sought. There- 
fore from the point of view of evolution a savage is a 
civilized man in germ, just as a seed is potentially a 

full-grown tree. For further criticism see Bk. II, Chap. 

€ 

V, § I, and Criticism (a). For the view of Prof. 
Alexander whose mechanical explanation of moral 
progress is somewhat original, and for its criticism see 
Bk. II, pp. i30-33t ‘35-38- 
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This essential condition of moral progress that man 
is a moral being from the beginning is capable not only 
of theoretical proof but also of corroboration by facts 
of moral history. The observation and examination of 
the manners and customs of the savages show that in 
every savage tribe some form of morality is found ; they 
consciously distinguish between right and wrong ; they 
approve some forms of activity and condemn the 
opposite, and have, thus, at least, the rudimentary 
consciousness of moral obligation. is this all : they 

not only distinguish the right and the wrong type of 
conduct, they also distinguish the good and the bad 
type of character from which the conduct issues ; that is 
to say, they recognise such qualities as virtues, though, 
of course, with regard to their meaning and scope they 
considerably differ from the civilized people. We shall 
illustrate these facts later on. (For a fuller consideration 
of these facts see Bk. II, pp. 147-50; and also Janet’s 
Theory of Morals, pp. 348-51). 

(I?) The law of moral progress;— We have 
already described the general character pf the law of 
progress as applied to the animal world and the human 
^ jciety. Moral progress also is subject to a similar law. 
The moral life whether of the individual or of society 
or of the human race starts from a comparafively in- 
definite, incoherent, homogeneous state and passes 
gradually through various heterogeneous stages each 
of which is more definite and coherent than ttie preced- 
ing to a stage that is perfectly definite, coherent and 
heterogeneous .* or as otherwise described, the moral life 
advances through continuously differentiating itself into 
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various moral ideas and habits, and at the same time 
integrating or unifying them all into a complex 
organised whole called a stage in its progress to ever 
higher and richer forms or stages of life. Now if we 
examine closely into the way in which such differentia- 
tion and integration take place, we find that it is 
something like this : as Prof. James Seth has truly 
observed, moral progress “is, in sum and substance, the 
gradual discovery of the mdividuaf What it means is 
this : the highest form of moral life is the life of perfect 
moral independence and responsibility and this is also 
the highest form of moral differentiation. The moral 
independence and responsibility of a man are not 
attained all at once ; they are the product of moral 
development through years and ages. Sir Henry Maine 
has observed that the movement of all progressive 
societies is a movement from Status to contract. At 
primitive times the individual was merged in, and 
identified with, the family, group or tribe, and had 
nothing which he could call his own ; the law did not 
take account of him, but recognised only the larger 
whole of which he was a member. It was only gradually 
that the individual was finally substituted for the larger 
whole and made the exclusive subject of legal rights 
and obligations. The same is true of the individual 
regarded as moral. Originally he had no moral in- 
dependence and responsibility. The manners and 
customs, dV in a word the ^^ntores' or the ^'ethos'' of the 
group or tribe to which he belonged supplied him with 
the only standard of his activity : he had no choice in 
the matter ; he was not allowed to question the validity 
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and obligatoriness of any of them, or rather no occasion 
arose for him to do so, for he was perfectly habituated 
to observe them : his morklity was therefore what is 
called customary morality. It was only gracfually that 
he emerged from such a state of bondage and attajned 
his moral independence and responsibility: it was only 
after many centuries of moral struggle and development 
that he came to be recognised as an independent moral 
being having free private choice and moral responsibility 
for his own conduct. Formerly his duty was simply* 
to observe the time-honoured customs without any 
reflection or criticism, now he is allowed to reflect, 
about and criticise those customs. Such allowance 
implies that he has a right ^‘to see why certain habits 
are to be followed, what makes a ’thing good or bad. 
Conscience is thus substituted for custom ; principles take 
the place of external rulesP (Profs. Dewey and Tufts, 
Ethics, p. 179). His present moratity may therefore be 
called reflective. This does not mean that at modern 
times the “social customs have ceased to be, or even 
have been re^duced in number. The exact contrary is 
the case. It is not that they have shrunk in importance, 
or that they have less significance for the individuals 
activity, or claim less of his attention. A^ain, the 
reverse is the case. But the individual has to grasp 
the meaning of these gustoms over and above the bare 
fact of their existence, and has to guide himself by their 
and not by the mere fact noted.” (Ibid, pp. 

179*80). 

Though the moral emancipation of the individual 
froA the group or the tribe is itself a great achievement, 
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yet it is not the whole achievement. The mere eman- 
cipation is not really to discover him, but to lose him, 
because, the true individual is not an absolutely isolated 
unit but an integral part of the larger whole. Hence 
the true discovery of the individual is the discovery of 
his personalify— the discovery that his true being is the 
being of the larger whole and vice versa, 

I'hus, moral progress starts from a stage which is 
more or less indefinite, incoherent, and homogeneous 
first, because the customs which determine right and 
wrong constitute a more or less homogeneous whole in 
which the units, though distinguished, are not arranged 
and integrated in accordance with their ethical impor- 
tance ; their meaning is not differentiated from their 
present forms ; “thd moral aspect of behavior and other 
aspects such as the conventional, the political, the legal” 
are not distinguished ; the individual simply observes 
but not reflects upor? the customs and thus does not, ’flu 
any way, differentiate his moral life from the life of the 
whole ; his life is completely merged or lost in the latter 
which is therefore no better than a hompgeneous mass 
of undifferentiated units. Again, when the individual 
begins to emerge himself from such a state he begins to 
feel his moral independence, his personal responsibility 
for. his own action ; or in other words, he begins to feel 
that he is a distinct moral unit jin the social whole and 
has a life of his own ; though he still observes the social 
customs he observes them intelligently or with the 
distinct consciousness of their meaning: and if he 6nds 
any of them bad he feels that he has a right to criticise 
it and even to disobey it. At this stage the homogeneous 
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mass of customs is also correspondingly differentiated^ 
the truly moral ones are distinguished from the con- 
ventional, the political and the legal ones, and are 
organised in accordance with their ethical importance; 
the homogeneous mass itself thus becomes differentiated, 
and also integrated into a more definite and coherent 
whole. The processes ol differentiation and integration 
still go on : the individual comes to regard himself not 
only distinct from but also, at the same time, organically 
related to, the social whole ; he no tonger feels his 
interests as simply of his own but also as having an 
essential bearing upon the interests of others. Thus his 
moral ideal becomes moi;e complex, his virtuous habits 
increase in number and complexity; their meanings are 
deepened and scope widened ; in short his whole moral 
life becomes exceedingly complex. Not only so, as he 
advances in moralisation, his complex moral life 
becomes more and more systematic^ being guided and 
unified by a single ultimate principle or ideal. Thus 
the integration of his moral life runs pari passu with its 
differentiation. Therefore we find that moral progress 
consists in the gradual discovery of the individual and 
is subject to the universal law of progress t|iat “an 
indefinite, incohej;ent homogeneity is transformed into 
a definite, coherent heterogeneity.” 

(c) Some speciaj characteristics of the 
law: — In the preceding section we have described the 
general characteristic of the law of moral progress. Now 
we go to describe some of its special characteristics. 
The moral emancipation of the individual involves, in 
the*first place, a gradual determination of the moral 
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good, which, again, consists in a transition from the 
outside to the inside, from an external to an internal view, 
of morality : in the second place, it involves “the gradual 
subordination of the sterner to the gentler virtues*’ ; 
and in the third place, it involves the deepening of the 
meaning and the widening of the sphere, of the virtues. 

(i) The first special feature of moral progress is the 
gradual change made in the standpoint of morality. 
During the age of customary morality action was 
estimated from an external and utilitarian standpoint, 
by reference to its external consequences, whereas 
with the development of reflective morality action is 
judged from an internal starrdpoint, by reference to its 
motive. The result of this change is that the inner 
character of a man is taken into account more than 
his external action ; that what he is is considered more 
valuable than what he does. Therefore he is declared 
good or bad, not because his action has produced good 
or bad consequence, but because he possesses a good 
or bad character from which his action has issued. But 
this shifting of the standpoint from conduct to character 
cannot stop here. Character is valued or condemned, 
not simply because it is the source of a good or a bad 
action, b^t for its oivn sake. The good character is valued 
because it is an end-in-itself, not a means to aqy other 
end ; the bad character is condemned because it is not 
an ^end-in^-itself, but a means to an end that stands in 
the way of the realisation of the end-in-itself. As Prof. 
Green has observed : “ The real value of the virtue 
rises with the more full and clear conception of the 
end to which it is directed, as a character not a good 
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fortune, as a fulfilment of human capabilities from within 
not an accession of good things from without, as a 
function not a possession. The progress of mankind 
in respect of the standard and practice of virtue has 
lain in such a development of the conception of .its 
end.’' (Prolegomena, p. 265). Thus moral progress 
means the progressively spiritual interpretation of 
human life. 

(//) The second special feature of, the law is, as 
Prof. James Seth remarks, ‘'the gradual subordination 
of the sterner to the gentler virtue?, of the virtues of 
being or security, to those of well-being or amenity.’* 
We have found in the* preceding section that the 
gradual change of the standpoint from the external to 
the internal view of conduct involves a progressively 
spiritual interpretaticn of human life. The latter, again, 
involves that greater value is set on the spiritual virtues 
than on the physical, on the virt*ues of well-being or 
amenity than on the virtues of mere being or security. 
The reasons are obvious : before the individual attains 
his hioral indef)endence, he is not recognised as an 
independent moral being, he is regarded simply as a 
physical being, or at least more as a physical being 
than a spiritual f the consequence is, the physical 
virtues which are required for the preservation of being 
are demanded of him more strictly than the spiritual 
virtues are. But with the recognition that Jie is a 
distinct and independent moral or spiritual being, the 
spiritual virtues which are required for the well-being, 
not only of himself, but also of others, come to be 
regarded as more valuable and necessary. The physical 
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virtues are. usually stern and of militant type, while the 
spiritual or mental virtues are gentle and amiable ; the 
former are self-regarding, unsympathetic or incon- 
siderate, while the latter are other-regarding, 
sympathetic or considerate ; the physical courage and 
the heroic deeds of the battle-field are instances of the 
former, whereas sympathy, benevolence, forgiveness,, 
humility, obedience, gentleness, patience, resignation, 
are instances of 'the latter. Moral progress, therefore, 
means that the physical nature of man is gradually 
subordinated to his spiritual nature ; that, therefore, 
his physical virtues are also controlled by and made 
subservient to, his spiritual virtues. 

(zV/) The third special feature of the law is that the 
meaning of the virtues is gradually deepened and their 
scope gradually widened. With the deeper under- 
standing of the mpral nature of man the meaning of 
the virtues is also deepened, and with the discovery of 
his personality, of his organic relation to society, the 
sphere of his virtues is indefinitely extended. We have 
found that moral progress consists in the gradual 
emancipation of the individual as a distinct and 
independent moral being, the gradual discovery of his 
individtfelity ; but it does not stop there : it goes 
further and ends in the discovery of his personality, of 
his universal nature which binds him with all being^r' 
and thi n'gs. Therefore the discovery of his personalif^y 
means the discovery that his own good is the common 
good, the good not only of the community or the tribe 
to which he belongs but also of all communities*, or 
tribes, of the whole human family, of the whole 
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fraternity of all men. Thus moral progress is^ as Prof, 
James Seth remarks, “ growth from particularism to 
universalism, from patriotism or nationalism to 
humanism or cosmopolitanism.^’ 

III. Verification of the law:— We have 
described the nature of moral progress, and the general 
as well as the special characteristics of the law of 
moral progress ; we now propose to trace up such law 
in the concrete moral life of the individual, society and 
the human race. As elsewhere so in ethics, the mere 
statement of a principle is not sufficient, because not 
^o conclusive, unless and until its interpretation is ' 
verified by the facts of mclral history. As Prof. James 
Seth observes ; “ The verification of any interpretation 
of the moral ideal remains incomplete until it is shown, 
to explain the history of evolving moral life, the process 
of moral experience as a whole. The ideal must be 
the unifying principle of the l^uccessive historical 
manifestations of morality, as well as of its various 
present forms.” Indeed, the main function of ethics 
will remain ificomplete and unfulfilled unless it can 
discover an “ increasing purpose through the ages,” 
the dialectic movement of a universal standard or ideal 
in and through the moral ideas, habits and in|titutions 
in different societies at different ages. Therefore, we 
should now consider — • 

(a) Moral progress in the individu^J If we 

examine the moral life of the individual we more 
distinctly discover the control of the law as described 
above. Ip the beginning, as we have found, he is 
scarcely aware of his moral freedom, he is scarcely 
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conscious that he is a distinct and independent moral 
being ; the moral criterion in accordance with which he 

regulates his conduct more or less spontaneously is 

« 

supplied by the manners and customs oi the society 
to which he belongs ; his moral life is therefore identified 
with that of the society. This is the first stage of his 
moral life. But human nature cannot rest long in a 
-state of bondage. It necessarily passes to a higher 
stage at which his individuality begins to emerge and 
assert itself; here he feels that he has a life of his own 
which is not entirely identical with tliat of society. But 
Chis emergence of the consciousness of his individuality 
is only gradual; at first it a*ssumes a purely 
and antagonistic attitude towards society ; like an unruly 
horse it asserts its existence everywhere in all possible 
ways ; whatever limits its unlimited freedom or binds 
it in any way is condemned and rebelled against ; it 
wants to live in an absolutely free and open atmosphere 
where it can breathe and soar ’freely. This is the 
•second stage at which his life may be said to appear 
in its truly moral form. At the fist stage his attitude 
is entirely passive and blindly conciliatory, at the 
second it is wholly free and antagonistic. But the 
true individuality is not something 'entirely negative 
and antagonistic ; the individuality which is purely 
negative and militant should be checked, controlled 
and taken, up into higher individuality or personality. 
This last stage of transition is most important and far- 
reaching from the ethical point of view. We shall 
therefore dwell on it somewhat at length. 

(/) Temperance or Self-discipline -As we 
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have found (see Bk. 11 , pp. 143.45), individuality is formed 
by the appetites, passions and desires whfch separate 
one man from another ; it is therefore the life of natural 
impulse, mere sensibility by virtue of which ’he is a 
mere animal. So that mere individuality is only one 
side of man, his another and higher side being reason 
which binds him with all beings. The true concrete 
man is a rational animal and his true nature is his 
personality, i, e. his sensibility as guided by his reason. 
Therefore, the essence of morality consists in “the 
establishment of the order of reason in the chaos of 
natural impulse, and character means nothing but a 
system of inclinations disciplined by reason.” Thus 
moral development means the gradual transformation 
of individuality into personality — the gradual sub- 
ordination of passions and appetites to reason. This 
discipline of natural impulses by reason, the conquest 
of the lower or passional self by th^ higher or rational 
self is temperance or self-discipline. Intemperance^ on 
the other hand, is the conquest of reason by sensibility 
and therefore rfsults in moral degeneration and dis* 
organisation. Temperance is, therefore, one of the 
essential virtues that a man should cultivate for his 
moral regeneration ^nd development. Temperance has 
two sides, a negative and a positive side. The mere 
subordination of the natural impulses constitutes its 
negative side. In as far as this side is concerned a 
man should cultivate the habit of self-denial or self- 
sacrifice, i. e. should gradually learn to sacrifice his 
passions and desires in order that his reason may reign 
supreme. Here lies the relative truth of asceticism. But 

25 
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true self-sacrifice does not mean the total suppression 
but the relative subordination of sensibility ; for moral 
development means the development of our total self, 
and the latter will be impossible if we altogether 
suppress sensibility which is one side of the total self. 
(See Ibid). Thus the natural impluses should have 
their indulgence under the due supervision of reason. 
But they are not always in their normal state ; some 
are unruly and claim undue indulgence. So that it is 
necessary to know those impulses which are our real 
enemy, and should therefore be checked and controlled : 

• hence self-discipline always requires self-knowledge. 
Casual self-examination is also^. necessary, for, otherwise, 
we cannot know whether we are progressing or lagging 
behind. 

But the subordination of the impulses implies that 
there should be a single principle, end or purpose to 
realise which they ^all must be employed ; the whole 
energy of our life should be devoted to some disinterest- 
ed end, if we want deliverance from the slavery of the 
natural impulses. This concentration gf our whole 
energy upon the realisation of a single disinterested 
end, this employment of all our natural forces in the 
service ^f a single universal life-purp';}se is the positive 
side of temperance. ^‘Unity, simplicity, singleness of 
purpose — the correlation and^ integration of all the 
tendencies of the individual nature — this is the mark 
of a perfectly temperate, a thoroughly disciplined life. 
The forces of the nature are not merely checked and 
conquered ; they are engaged in the service of an end 
which can utilise them all, and whose service is perfect 
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freedom from the bondage of mere unregulated impulse/* 
(Prof, James Seth, Principles, p. 247). All great men 
in all departments of life at all ages had one single 
disinterested dominant purpose to which they bent all 
their energies and impulses. Here, again, self •‘know- 
ledge is necessary. The dominant interest of a man 
is unique or peculiar to himself, and it is only he who 
can know what it is ; the inner capacity of a man is 
best known to himself, and he alor^e can know the 
nature of the end which should dominate his life con- 
sistently with his capacity. 

(«) Self-culture : — Self-discipline, taken as a 
whole, is negative and “one-sided ; for it consists in 
merely checking and subjugating the selfish impulses 
to the rule of reason, and thus in engaging them in the 
service of some disinterested end. But this is only a 
condition of self-development ; the true self-develop- 
ment involves not only the subjugafion of the opposing 
impulses but also the education of the favourable ones 
and the development of all the higher powers and 
capacities. T+iis latter function is self-culture : self- 
discipline and self-culture are, thus, equally essential 
conditions of self-development ; the former is the 
negative and the* latter the positive conditi<in. We 
have found that we are to develop the total self which 
is the true self. Therefore self-culture includes the 
culture of all the phases of our nature, of •intellect, 
emotion and volition “each in its perfection, and all 
in the harmony of a complete and single life 
our life is an organic whole, as modern psychology has 
proved it to be, artd therefore its different phases are dis- 
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tinct and interrelated at the sanne time. The true self- 
development, thus involves not only the cultivation of 
different powers but also their harmonious development; 
symmetry is the essence of true self-development. 

The true self-culture includes also the physical 
culture— culture of the bodily powers. Man is not 
merely a spiritual but also a physical being ; the physi- 
cal body is a necessary condition of our spiritual life, 
its affections considerably influencing the tenor of our 
mental life : health is therefore the foundation of moral 
life, though not a part of it. So that the asceticism 
<which teaches us to despise the body, to escape from it, 
is an one-sided doctrine and should be condemned. 
The cultivation of the physical virtues is therefore as 
necessary as that of the mental or spiritual virtues. 
(See, above, chap, iv, pp, 117-20). 

Self-culture, like self-discipline, requires self-know- 
ledge, If we do not know what we are, what are the 
powers and capacities that are to be cultured, self- 
culture is impossible. Again, self-culture requires that 
we should, first, find out the end or purpose of our life, 
and cling to it as fast as possible through “all the storm 
and stress of passion and of circumstance” until we 
reach tj^e goal. 

(m) Transcendence of individuality : the 
ideal life : — So long we have, dealt with only the v/ay 
in which^our individuality should be developed. But 
individuality is only one side of the total self whose 
another side is our social life and these two together 
constitute our personality. So that the true and com- 
plete self -culture is not exclusively the culture of bur 
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individual powers and capacities, it is the culture of 
our personality, i. e. the culture of our individuality 
with the ultimate view to the employment of it for 
the realisation of the good of society and finally, of the 
good of the universe. This transcendence of indivi- 
duality, this transition from the particular to the univer- 
sal, marks, therefore, the advent of a higher life, — a life 
in which we live and soar freely in the atmosphere of 
the infinite and ideal. But this takes.place slowly and 
gradually in various ways. In every evolving moral 
life there is such a crisis as conversion. Wherever a 
man becomes aware that there is a higher moral uni-' 
verse than that within wfiich he lives and that he ought 
to transcend the latter in order to live in the former, 
he experiences such a phenomenon. Whenever he 
does something noble and great whether it is an act of 
philanthrophy, or the devotion to the cause of science, 
art, or religion — he feels self-elevation, rises to a higher 
level of life and escapes from the particular to the 
universal ; he finds that his life has taken on a quite 
new aspect, tHat he lives and moves in a new^ world and 
that, thus, he has passed through a crisis of moral 
conversion. Thus devotion to any noble cause is a 
potent means of converting our individuality into 
personality, of elevating ourselves above the level of 
an isolated, short, brutish life of sensibility : — . 

But a life, thus idealised, is not always»free from 
danger. No doubt moral idealism expresses the 
highest phase of our life, it ennobles our life and elevates 
it above the level of the particular and the low ; but it 
may bring on also evil consequence : intense devotion to 
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the infinite and ideal may sometimes make a man indif- 
ferent to the finite and actual ; the divine vision may 
distort tlfe earthly one. We should therefore beware 
that our zeal for the infinite and ideal may not make us 
forget that it is also our duty to preserve the finite and 
actual, that our individuality should not be absorbed but 
be maintained by our personality, that our natural 
impulses should not be suppressed but be duly sustained 
by our higher a^spirations ; that, in short, we should not 
forget that we are first human then divine, first finite 
and actual then infinite and ideal. 

(iv). The true nature of the moral ideal 
We have said above that we cAn escape from the ‘cave' 
of the particular and rise to the level of the infinite and 
ideal by devoting ourselves to any noble and great cause 
whether intellectual, aesthetic or religious ; but we 
should always carefully remember that the true moral 
ideal is the Good, no^ the True or the Beautiful : truth 
and beauty separated from goodness are non-moral, 
though not immoral ; goodness, on the other hand, sepa- 
rated from truth and beauty, is narrow anil incomplete. 
The fact is, these three categories represent the ideals of 
the three phases of our life ; but our real concrete life is 
not, as ipodern psychology has proved, simply intel- 
lectual, or emotional, or volitional ; it is all at the same 
time : thus these three phases as well as their ideals can- 
not be separated. Therefore the true ideal of our con- 
crete life is that which is the synthesis of the Good, the 
True and the Beautiful ; the true moral ideal is the 
perfection of our whole life which consists in the 
separate yet harmonious realisation of the Good, the 
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True and the Beautiful. The realisation of the moral 
Good thus involves the realisation of these three ideals 
at the same time ; devotion to any one of them exclu- 
sively does not therefore lead to the full realisation of 
the moral ideal. These considerations show the inj:on- 
clusiveness and one-sidedness of the views which merge 
the Good in either the True or the Beautiful. With 
Plato and Aristotle the highest form of life is the life of 
philosophic contemplation, in which nq place is assigned^ 
to the life of practical activity and ordinary sensibility ; 
while with the Moral Sense school the culture of the 
Beautiful is the essence of all moral culture. (See Bk.* 
I, pp. 124-25). Both fhese two theories which are 
respectively called intellectualism and cestheticism are 
ethically inconclusive and unsatisfactory ; they are based 
on the misconception of human nature that it is not an 
organic whole. Likewise, the view which regards 
Righteousness the essence of tTie moral Good and 
identifies the moral culture with the philanthropic acti- 
vity, denouncing the culture of the True and the Beauti- 
ful as entirel)f secular, is no less one-sided and unsatis- 
factory. 

(v). The study of the idealised lives : — We 
have found that c?evotion to any noble and disinterested 
cause is an indispensable means to the idealisation of 
our life. But, perhaps, the more effective means is to 
study the idealised lives, and compare then^ with our 
own. It i.s a common adage that one living example is 
more potent than a hundred precepts. The path of 
morality, no less than the path of virtue, is thorny and 
as difficult as the sharp edge of a razor. Under this 
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circumstance it is always safe and profitable to hold up 
some external pattern before us as our guide. Such 
patterns or types are not wanting in the world of mora- 
lity: they are Buddha, Mahomed, Jesus, Socrates, 
Luther, Nanak, Chaitanya and a host of other lesser or 
greater saints. Still more we may profit by keeping 
good company and associating ourselves with the heroes 
and saints who may happen to live at our times. 

(vi). Self-examination and Self-reflection 

We have said before that casual self-examination is 
indispensable both for self-idiscipline and self-culture ; 
but it is not less so for self-idealisation. At every step 
we should see, by examining ourselves, whether we are 
properly adhering to the ideal, are moulding our con- 
duct thereby and thus profiting by such adherence. 
Self -reflection is equally indispensable. There are 
energetic souls who in the zeal of incessant activity 
entirely forget themselves. But entire self-forgetfulness 
is sometimes baneful and stunts the growth of individu- 
ality ; we have found that the true self-development 
consists, not in self-forgetfulness, but in self-idealisation. 
Hence the need of our occasional return to our inner 
nature, to self-reflection. As Prof. Mackenzie has 
observed: “There are energetic natures, like Caesar or 
Napoleon, that seem able to go on with a perpetual 
activity, scarcely requiring rest or reflection. But the 
activity of such men is not usually the wisest or the 
most beneficial. There are others whose special mission 
it seems to be to withdraw from the world of action and 
bring messages to mankind from the inner world of 
feeling and reflection. But the wisdom of such men is 
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apt to be deficient in the depth of universal applicability 
which a wider contact with life can give. The Words- 
worths and Emersons are not equal to Shakespe;^res and 
Geothes. For the majority of men, at any rate, times of 
action naturally alternate with times of reflection, times 
of creation with times of re-creation. In retirement we 
criticise the acts of life ; in life we criticise the ideas of 
retirement. Action and reflection are the gymnastic 
and music of moral culture.’’ (Ethics, pp. 365-66). 

(vii). Justice and Love:-— We have found that 
our true life is not merely individual but also social ; 
therefore when self-development reaches the stage at 
which the self identifies* its own good with that of 
society, the cultivation and development of such 
social virtues as justice and love become imperative. 
As self-discipline and self-culture are two important 
virtues which are indispensable for the development 
of individuality, so justice and love are the virtues 
which are indispensable for the development of 
personality. For a full account of the virtues of justice 
and love see chapter iv of this Book. 

(viii) The highest moral idealisation: — 
The moral development reaches its highest stage, 
personality gets al: its utmost expansion, wken the 
supreme good of our life is identified with the good of 
the universe, when mor^ity culminates and takes its 
rest in religion, and the moral ideal coincides»with the 
religious ideal. Before such consummation the moral 
life might pass under the designation of secular, and the 
moral law might seem less imperative ; but as soon as it 
takes place the moral life^ shines with a new sacred light 
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and assunfies a divine form and meaning j the moral law 
appears now absolutely imperative, not because it is now 
regarded as imposed by an external Almighty Being 
but because it is the law imposed by our true self — the 
highest or absolute Self in us. Self-development there- 
fore means the gradual realisation of the latter — our 
gradual approximation towards its nature. At this 
stage our individuality grows up to be more prominent 
and intense, not because it has acquired any absolute 
independent value but because it has now come to be 
regarded as unique, and the divinely-appointed mis- 
sion of our life can be fulfilled only by the rational 
discipline and harmonious development of its unique 
character : here a man feels that he is alone in the 
universe to fulfil a vocation which cannot be fulfilled by 
any body else, and he alone is answerable to God for 
its non-fulfilment. For a full account of the different 
virtues which we ought to cultivate for self-develop- 
ment*, see chapter iv of this Book. 

This brief survey of the development of the indivi- 
dual moral life clearly shows that it starts from a com- 
paratively indefinite homogeneous^ stage of customary 
morality, passes through a stage at which the individual 
differentiates himself from society, feels, for the first 
time, his moral freedom and responsibility, and develops 
new moral ideas and habits, to«a still higher and more 
complex, stage at which his abstract particular indivi- 
duality gets transformed into his concrete universal 
personality, and new higher moral ideas and habits are 
formed and developed : it reaches its highest stage when 
the moral ideal is identified with the divine ideal, the 
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moral life is recognised to be an essential part of the 
religious life ; here the moral life becomes mbst complex 
or heterogeneous, because it relates itself with all beings 
and things, and thus develops very various and most 
comprehensive complex moral ideas and virtues. 
Again, all along, the gradual differentiation of the moral 
life runs pari passu with the process of integration of 
the gradually-developed moral ideas and habits by the 
successive forms of a single moral ideal ^which becomes 
fully explicit only at the highest stage : thus each 
successive stage of the progressive moral life is more 
differentiated or heterogeneous than the preceding, the 
highest stage being the fnost definite, heterogeneous 
and coherent. Hence we can say that in the progres- 
sive individual moral life “an indefinite, incoherent 
homogeneity is transformed into a definite, coherent 
heterogeneity.” This implies, as we have found, that 
moral progress consists in the gradual discovery of 
individuality and finally, of personality, which, again, 
involves that the moral standpoint grows gradually to 
be less external, and more internal, or morality becomes 
less and less customary, and more and more reflective ; 
that the physical or sterner virtues are gradually subor- 
dinated to the spiritual or gentler virtues, and^ lastly, 
that the meaning of the virtues is gradually deepened 
and their scope gradually* widened. 

[b) Moral progress in society :—I4 we now 
turn our attention to society we find that there is not 
only a definite movement in the moral ideal but also 
that that movement obeys the universal law of progress. 
Thus, for instance, in the ancient Hindu society there 
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was a progress from the customary morality enjoined 
in the SanMias and Brahmanas to the highly reflective 
and spiritualised morality expounded in the Upaniskads 
and Bhagahatgita, We find a similar movement in the 
Jewish society: the elementary moral ideas embodied in 
the Decalogue gradually developed into the highly reflec- 
tive and spiritualised moral ideas expounded by the later 
prophets and embodied in the Sermons on the Mount. 
In early Greek society a similar movement is found. 
The customary morality of early Greece gradually 
changed into the highly reflective morality of the later 
philosophers such as Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, and the 
Stoics. In all these instances the nature of the move- 
ment obeys the law of moral progress ; because, in the 
first place, the movement is from the customary morality 
which is comparatively homogeneous i. e., indefinite 
and elementary, to the reflective morality which is 
comparatively heterogeneous i. e., definite and complex 
or differentiated into greater number of moral ideas 
and habits. For instance, the simple principles 
embodied in the Ten Commandments oame gradually 
to include many finer virtues which were unknown 
before : thus “Thou shalt not lie” came to include the 
cases of lying not only by words. but also by deeds ; 
similarfy, “Thou shalt not kill” came to imply abstinence 
not only from murder but also. from any act that may, 
in any way, injure the physical well-beiflg. Likewise 
the traditional morality of ancient Greece finally 
differentiated itself into numerous virtues which were 
embodied in the elaborate table of virtues prepared by 
Aristotle. In the second place, the movement is towards 
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giGEtcr definiteness and integration. The customary 
morality embodied in the Sunkitus and BTahManus is 
‘merely an aggregate of external rules more or less uncon- 
nected with one another, while the highly reflective 
and spiritualised morality expounded in the Upani-^ 
shads and Bkagabatgita consists of principles which 
are deduced from one single principle, viz. the ultimate 
nature of man as man— the relation of man to God, and 
are, therefore, the connected parts of a whole. Similar- 
ly, the Ten Commandments are more or less unconnect- 
ed external rules, while the Sermons on the Mount point 
to and emphasize the inward character of the laws and 
are based on a single pi‘inciple viz. love to God and 
to our neighbours. A similar integrating movement 
is found in Greek morality ; with the later Greek 
philosophers duties are not sporadic rules, and the 
virtues sporadic habits : all duties are deduced from a 
single principle, viz. the relation of atnan to the State — 
all duties are duties of a good citizen^ and all virtues 
are integral parts of a single system. 

The foregoing clearly shows also that the movement 
is towards the gradual discovery of individuality and 
finally, of personality. The reflective morality whether 
of Indian, Jewish or, Greek society is characterized by 
the emphasis laid on the importance of the individuali- 
ty as well as the personayty of a man. This, again, 
implies that the movement is from the external to the 
internal view of morality, to the spiritual or^ gentler 
virtues, and finally to the gradual deepening of the 
meaning as well as to the gradual widening of the 
sphAe, of virtues. 
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(c) Moral progress in the human race 

So far we have traced the growth of morality in the 
individual and society, we now come to the considera- 
tion of moral progress in the human race, of the growth 
of a universal moral order. The task is difficult for 
two reasons : in the first place, it is very wide ; in the 
second place, we have very inadequate knowledge of 
the ultimate nature of the universal moral order. The 
general features of the moral standard reached by an 
individual or a nation can be easily ascertained and 
by reference thereto the different stages of his or its 
moral life can be easily explained and harmonised : but 
the moral ideal of the human^race, the universal moral 
order, is still in the process of realisation, is not as yet 
completed ; its general features being, therefore, inade- 
quately known, we have no such adequate clue as may 
enable us to satisfactorily explain and harmonise the 
facts of the universal moral history. Under this cir- 
cumstance, what we can do is to show that there are 
tendencies towards a universal moral ideal, that the 
moral stage the human race has hitherto reached shows 
a tendency to a still higher stage, and that the moral 
progress hitherto made has obeyed the universal law 
of progress, thus pointing to a universal moral order 
which alone can satisfactorily explain it and harmonise 
all its stages with one another/ 

(i) if we examine the primitive societies we find 
one important fact, viz. 'Hhe dominant inflHence of group 
life/' in them, every thing is determined for the 
individual who has therefore no right against the larger 
whole of which he is a part The striking example of 
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such merging of the individual in the fanniily is found 
in the patria potestas of the Romans. Here the head of 
the family had absolute authority against which the 
individual had no rights. Later on the family or group 
expanded into the State such, for example, as the Greek 
city-states. But here, too, the individual was lost’in 
the State which was all-in-all, the only ethical unit that 
claimed absolute authority over and unconditional 
service upon, him, allowing him to own nothing of his 
own. Plato’s Republic is nothing but the description of 
such an ideal Hellenic State. 

In Aristotle’s Politics we find a change of this stand- 
point : with him, the individual is the true ethical 
unit and the State is only the means to the realisation 
of his moral life. But he still maintains that the indivi- 
dual is, after all, a “political animal” and ceases to be a 
moral being when separated from the State. The entire 
change of such a standpoint is met yith in the teachings 
of the Sophists who regarded the State as an artificial 
product, and the individual as the only reality. The 
early Socratic schools also had laid more emphasis on 
the attainment of the individual good than on that of 
the State. But the real turning point was supplied by 
the actual break-down of the State itself : when the 
State dwindled, decayed and finally broke dc^n the 
individual had no other alternative than to fall upon 
himself, to look within himself for discovering the good 
of his life ; this led to political scepticism in the Post- 
Aristotelian period. The Stoics* Ideal State has nothing 
corresponding to it on earth, and the Epicureans' ideal 
is n«t political at all ; for them friendship takes the place 
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of citizenship and supplies the only means of union 
between man and man. Thus we find that in early 
Greek society there is a movement towards the change 
of standpoint from the State to the individuals ; and 
along with this change we find another important 
change, viz, that, formerly, all the individuals were 
not included in the State, therefore in the world of moral 
beings ; whereas latterly, in the Stoic Ideal State every 
human being whether a male or a female, a gentleman 
or a slave, a Gre'ok or a barbarian, was included. Thus, 
as Prof. James Seth remarks, ‘‘the discovery of the 
individual meant a great widening, as well as a great 
deepening of the moral consciousness of the Greeks.*' 
The same kind of movement is found also in the 
Jewish society. Like the Greeks the Hebrews also 
lived a corporate life and identified the individual with 
the State; for them sin and righteousness were national 
and so the punishment and reward : not only so, for 
the sins of the forefathers the descendants had to suffer ; 
for the sins of Adam and Eve the whole human raCe 
was punished. But it was only with the dissolution 
of the State that the individual was morally eman- 
cipated, that he came to be regarded as the only moral 
unit who alone was to be punished for his sin and 
rewarded for his righteousness. Christianity emphasized 
this fact with greater force. But it did not teach mere 
individualism but also socialism : it brought a divine 
message not only for the individual but also for society. 
Gradually the civil society became identified with the 
ecclesiastical polity, the State became one with the 
Church. This was particularly the case throughout ,the 
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Middle Ages. The individual, again, was merged in 
the State, though of a different nature. The Reforma- 
tion was one of the main causes which wrought out the 
break-down of Mediaevalism and, along with it, the 
moral emancipation of the individual. The Protestant 
interpretation of Christianity laid emphasis more on 
the value of the individual than on that of the State. 
But later on, the feudal system formed the military 
State in which the individual was again .absorbed. The 
revival of industry once more gave the individual some 
importance ; but the rise of Capitalism, again, under- 
mined his independence, and the modern tendency to 
Socialism seems to involve a tendency to merge him 
again in the State. 

From this brief historical survey it is plain that 
the direction of movement towards the discovery of 
the individual has always been zigjzag ; this fact alone 
proves that there has been a real progress, for every 
real progress being dialectical, each stage of it which 
is more or less abstract and incomplete necessitates 
the transition ’to a higher and opposite stage ; thus 
socialism has revoked individualism which, again, has 
revoked socialism, and so on. This alternate supre- 
macy of society ahd the individual shows that the 
true society or the true individual has as not as yet been 
discovered. For the true 'society does not exclude the 
individual, nor the latter the former. Therc*fore the 
struggle has always been to discover the individual 
in society, i. e. his personality. This means that the 
general tendency of moral progress has been to give 
a definite place to the individual in the State, that the 
?6 
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caste-system has gradually been displaced by the 
democratic system, and that the lower classes of people 
have gradually been recognised as citizens and as 
possessing the right of taking part in the administration 
of ‘the country. But though the caste- system has not 
as yet been completely abolished, and thus still been 
standing in the way of perfect political freedom and 
equality, yet a tendency in the direction of a ture 
Individualism is clearly visible. 

Moreover, the progress of science and philosophy 
has shown that all men are integral parts of the world- 
system, and has, thus, at least to a certain extent, 
levelled down the imaginary knd superstitous barriers 
that have so long stood in the way of one caste or 
nation uniting with another. The anxiety to regenerate 
the “depressed classes” is the most characteristic 
feature of the present age. The humanitarian tendency, 
thus generated, of the present century, in all its forms, 
is the surest sign that the higher classes of people are 
gradually coming to see that the lower clases are as 
human as they themselves are, and are*, therefore like 
them, ends-in-themselves or have special missions of 
their life. The principles of love and the social sym- 
pathy which are working behind suCh a tendency have 
been developing surely, though slowly, in us, and 
gradually leading us to distover a common moral 
personality behind our individuality, behind the barrier 
of our race, caste, arid creed. 

(ii) Moral progress in the human race becomes 
more perceptible when we see that new obligations and 
virtues have developed and their meanings have been 
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deepened in the course of years and ages. We have 
found above that the earlier form of morality every* 
where is customary, and its later or more developed form 
is reflective : this means that the principle of morality has 
gradually been based upon the deeper conception of 
human nature ; that is to say, the moral principle has 
gradually acquired more spiritual meaning. Not only 
so, the area of the customary morality is limited to a 
group or a tribe, while that of the reflective morality 
tends gradually to extend over the whole human race. 
These two facts can be proved by tracing the growth 
of, for instance, two cardinal virtues as Courage and 
Temperance. Take the case of courage first : in all 
primitive societies courage exhibited itself particularly 
in the form of physical or martial courage. Even the 
'Greeks who “delighted to honour” it restricted it to 
“resistance to fear in the presence of danger and death.’" 
But in modern times its area has considerably been 
extended. “Besides danger and death in battle, ’ there 
is the danger to health and life in the mission field, 
the city slum, ’and the fever ward, which makes the 
foreign missionary, the slum sister, and the hospital 
nurse as heroic types among ourselves as the citizen 
soldier was among the Greeks.” Besides, this virtue 
has also acquired a more spiritual meaning in modern 
times. There is a mental or tnoral courage as there is 
physical. It exhibits itself not only in patiently bearing 
those mental pains which arise from disagreement and 
misunderstanding with one’s relatives and friends, or 
froin “the social ostracism inflicted by the majority of 
iparticular da or profession upon an offending 
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member, e. g. by a church upon a clergyman who 
denounces its corruptions, or by the press upon an 
editor who denounces forms of social immorality 
that are generally winked at.” (Prof. Muirhead, Ethics, 
p. 226). 

Take the case of Temperance next : the Greeks 
understood it to be connected with only the right regula- 
tion of the appetites for food, drink and sex ; but in 
modern times it is applied to many other forms of self- 
sacrifice ; besides, the principles on which they based 
their condemnation of some forms of self-indulgence are 
not as deep as they are with us. The modern name of 
Temperance is self-control which is a wider virtue ; it 
includes not only the control of our appetites but also 
of our passions, affections, sentiments, as well as of our 
desires, thoughts and actions ; again, “along with the 
extended ideas of our duty to humanity, and especially 
to women, has gone the application of the virtue to new 
relations. An obvious instance of the former is the 
appropriation of the word ^temperance' to a special form 
of self-control, viewed as a duty to society at large as 
much as to oneself or to the state. From the general 
virtue for self-control in matters of sense, self-control in 
matters of drink has broken away, and set up, as it were, 
for itself as an independent virtue. Similarly, the range 
of the virtue of self-control in matters of sex has im- 
mensely widened.” (Ibid, pp. 227-28). The higher 
conception of the position of women in modern times 
has given new meaning and emphasis to the virtue under 
the names of chastity and chivalry. 

. iThis widening of the area of the virtue has gone pari 
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^assu with the ‘^deepening of our conception of the 
principles on which the virtue rests/’ With the Greeks 
these principles are threefold : one of them is that “all 
indulgence should be avoided which unfits a man for 
the discharge of his duties in peace or war the other 
is that ‘^such a check should be kept on the lusts of the 

flesh as may prevent them from issuing in a kind of 

self-assertion and aggression upon the rights of others in 
respect of person and property the third is “that the 
kind of pleasure with which temperance has to do is in 
some way unworthy of man, because one of which the 
other animals are susceptible.” (Green, Prolegomena, 
p. 285). But the principle upon which the virtue rests 
in modern times is that “humanity in the person of every 
one is to be treated always as an end, never merely as 
a means.” Though even the modern civilised societies 
are far away from acting upon it, “but in their conscience 
they recognize the principle as it was not recognized in 
the ancient world.” (Ibid, p 288). 

Thus we find that not only the range of the applica- 
tion of these t\^o virtues has considerably widened, but 
also that the conceptions of the principles upon which 
they rest have gradually been deepened. And the same 
is true of all other virtues. Furthermore, these changes 
have necessitated the changes in the standpoints from 
which the virtues were viewed in ancient times. As we 
have found {see, above, § b), the standpoint* of the 
customary morality is external, whereas that of the 
reflective morality is internal, and this change of stand- 
point is necessarily followed by the subordination of the 
physical virtues to the spiritual. 
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From the obove it is also manifest that the law of 
moral progress in the human race bears closest 
resemblance to the law of progress in general ; as 
elsewhere so here the moral differentiation goes hand-in- 
ha-nd with the moral integration : the widening of the 
area of the virtues means their differentiation, their 
application to new relations, and the deepening of their 
significance means their moral integration, their deriva- 
tion from a single deeper principle. All virtues, as we 
have found, are different forms which the same ultimate 
virtue, viz. the habit of realising the common human 
good, assumes under different conditions and influences 
of environment at different tLmes and ages : and the re- 
cognition of the conception of the common good as the 
ultimate basis of all duties and virtues, in modern times, 
plainly shows that the duties and virtues are no longer 
regarded as sporadic phenomena but integral parts of a 
system. Hence we can say here, as we have said 
elsewhere, that in moral progress in the human race 
^an indefinite, incoherent homogeneity is transformed 
into a definite, coherent heterogeneity/* 

Though the foregoing array of facts strongly indicates 
that a universal moral order is realising itself in and 

through the human race, it cannot prove the ultimate 

* 

reality of such an order : what ts, cannot prove what 
oughUto-be ; the actual may suggest, but cannot prove 
the ideal, for the one is a matter of experience, while 
the other is a matter of faith or reflection ; the investiga- 
tion of one is a problem of science, while the investiga- 
tion of the other that of metaphysics. Hence the need 
for a metaphysical basis of ethics. 
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B. A. Examination Papers. 

{Calcutta University.) 

Ethics. 

1909 . 

1 . Explain the terms positive, normative, and practical 
as applied to Ethics as a science. Discuss^ the suitability of 
each. (For answer see Bk. I, pp. 6-12). 

2. What are the Sciences that Ethics rests upon, and 
what other Sciences depend upon Ethics for part of their • 
data ? Explain the relation *10 each case. (For answer see 
Bk. I, Chap. II). 

3. Characterise the object and process of moral judgment 
and distinguish them from the object and process of prudential 
judgment. (For answer see Bk. I, pp. 106*19). 

4. Examine the view that the Freedom of the Will is a 
postulate of moral judgment. (For answer see Bk, II, 
pp. 186-91). 

5. Give a classification of the springs of action on a 
psychological basis. What, in your opinion, is the process 
by which their place is determined in a well-ordered moral 
life? (For answer of the first part see Bk. I, pp. 7t“79; 
answer of the seconcf part see pp. 7-9, and pp. 111-J5). 

6. Is there any place for Conscience as distinguished from 
Prudence in a system of Hedonism ? (For answer see Bk. 

I, pp. 150-61). . 

7. What is the explanation given of moral obligation 
from the point of view of Evolutionary Ethics ? (For answer 
see Bk. II, pp. 101-5). 

*8. “Some laws express what is, some what must be, and 
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some what ought to be/’ Illustrate this. Under which of 
these categories does Moral Law fall, and how ? What is the 
Telation of Moral Law to Divine Law and Political Law ? (For 
answer se^e Bk. I, pp. 88-93), 

9. Explain Bentham’s classification of the so>called 
Sapctions of Morality, and the improvement introduced into 
it by Mill. (For answer see Bk. II, pp. 58-61). 

10. Can you distinguish Egoism as a philosophical theory 
from Selfishness in practical conduct? Is either ethically 
justifiable ? (For answer see Bk. II, pp. 44-54). 

11. Explain fully your idea of an organism. In what 
sense and to what extent is the analogy of an organism 
applicable to human society ? (For answer see Bk. Ill pp. 7-12) 

12. Can you give an illustration of a Conflict of Duties 
Can each of the conflicting elements in such a case be properly 
called a duty ? What is the ethical solution for such a conflict ? 
(For answer see Bk. I, pp. 145-47, and Bk. Ill, pp. 91-92). 

1910 . 

1. Define and distinguish the meanings of the term ‘law’ 
as applied in Natural Science, Jurisprudence, and Ethics. 
(For answer see Bk. I, pp. 88-93). 

2. ‘Ethics is the science of the conduct of man as a social 
being.' Write a brief exposition of this. (*For answer see 
Bk. I, pp. 19-22). 

3. Discuss the value of the historical method as applied 
to Ethics, showing the bearing on this of Aristotle's dictum 
‘First in time, and first in the nature of things’. (For answer 
see Bk. I, pp. 38-39). 

4 . What are the main psychological divisions of the 
mental activities ? Show how by different ethical theories 
different relative importance is attached to these. How in 
your opinion ought weight to be laid on each of these divisions? 
(For answer see Bk. I, pp. 47-49 ; and also Bk. II, p. 35). * 
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5. Why is il necessary for ethics to have both a psycholo- 
gical and a metaphysical basis ? To what defects are ethical 
theories liable which neglect either of ihese.^ (For answer 
see Bk. 1, pp. I6-19, and pp. 26-28). 

6. Give an account of the nature of the moral judgment, 
showing wherein it differs from the logical judgment. What 
are the objects with which it may be said to be concerned, and 

o what controversy has this led ? State your own opinion on 
this. (For answer see Bk. I, pp. 103-119). 

7. Explain what is meant by moral ♦ judgments. What» 
in your view are the main factors to be considered in a theory 
of rewards and punishments ? (For answer see Bk. I. pp. 103-6 
and Bk. III. pp. 211-15). 

8. What contributions Rave rational and the evolutionist 
schools made towards the advancement of ethical science ? 
How may the study of these theories be said to bear influence 
on the practical life.? (For answer see Bk. II, pp. i4-t6 ; 
and also pp. 90-98). 

9. What ethical schools have Employed physical or 
chemical analogies in establishing their theories .? W.hy are 
these analogies to be rejected in favour of the biological 
analogy ? (For answer see Bk. II, pp. 92-98). 

10. Give a* brief account of the development of the moral 
law in the life of the individual describing the various stages 
through which it passess, (For answer see Bk. III. pp. 255 - 67 )- 

11. How is tile existence of the state to bft justified 
ethically ? What are its ethical functions and wherein ought 
its action to be limited f (F*or answer see Bk. Ill, pp, 184-89). 

1911. 

I What do you understand to be the scope of Ethics ? 
Explain its relation to (a) Psychology, (b) Metaphysics. (For 
an^er see Bk. I, pp. t*-t 3 ! PP- ' 7 -‘ 9 . and pp. 26-28). 
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2. Wherein does an action become moral ? Indicate the 
place of desire in Ethics. Explain ‘Universe of Desire/ and 
show its bearing on moral life. (For answer see Bk. I, pp. 4 
—5 ; Bk. II* pp, 22—26 and Bk. I, pp. 61—70 ; Bk. II, pp. 73 
—74). 

Or. 


Discuss the basis of moral obligation. Explain in this 
connection the value, if any, of internal and external sanction. 
(For answer see Bk. Ill, pp. 55—64). 

3. Explain and criticise the doctrine of the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number. What is meant by quality of 
Pleasures, as distinguished from quantity ? Discuss the validity 
of the distinction. (For answer see Bk. II, pp. 56 — 79). 

Or. 


Discuss the leading ethical standards. Point out any 
special excellence that in your opinion characterises any of 
them. (For answer see Bk. II). 

4. Explain clearly vhe respective claims of Egoistic and 
Universalistic Hedonism. Are the two capable of reconcilia- 
tion ? (For answer see Bk. II, pp. 55 — 57, and pp. 63 — 69). 

5. Give a critical exposition of Kant*s view of the Moral 
Reason. It has been said that “the idea of a categorical 
imperative lands us in sheer emptiness/' Discuss this proposi- 
tion. (For answer see Bk. II, pp. 14 — 20). 

6. W.ite short critical notes on the following : — (a) The 
Freedom of the Will, {b) The Paradox of Hedonism, (c) 
Evolution and its application to Ethics. (For the answer of {a) 
see Bk. II, pp. 19 1 — 200 ; for that of {b), p. 40 ; for that of (c), 


pp. 90—92). 


1912. 


I. Briefly indicate the main psychological questions that 
have a bearing upon ethical problems. Explain the relation 
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between the two. (For answer see Bk. I, p. 13, pp. 17—18, 
and pp. 47—49)* 

2. Fully elucidate what you consider to be the sound view 
about conscience. (For answer see Bk. I, pp. 161*— 64). 

3. Discuss Mill’s answers to the following objections 
Utilitarianism : — {a) Pleasure is a mean and grovelling object 
of pursuit, {b) Happiness is a thing unattainable, and renunci- 
ation is the first condition of all nobleness of character. 

4. What, according to Utilitarianism, is the Internal Sanc- 
tion of Morality ? Fully describe its nature. Is Utilitarianisnj 
justified in setting up such a sanction ? (For answer see Bk. II, 
pp, 60-— 61, and pp. 65—69). 

5. Reproduce, with brief comments, Martineau’s ethical 
classification of the spring^of action. (For answer see Bk. I, 
pp, III— 15). 

6. What explanation is given by Evolutional Hedonism of 
— {a) the sense of moral obligation ; (b) the relation between 
Egoism and Altruism ? (For answer see Bk. II, pp. loi— 105, 
and pp. 105— 109). 

7. Give a critical exposition of the characteristic historical 
forms of Extreme Rationalism. (For answer see Bk. I, pp. 14 
— 20). 

8. Define Personality ; and give a simple exposition of 
the Ethics of Personality. (For answer see Bk. II, Chap. vi). 

^9. Write an illustrative and expository note on the follow- 
ing : A manifestation of the law of moral progress « found in 
the gradual subordination of the sterner to the gentler virtues. 
(For answer see Bk. III. pp. Z53-54)* 

1913. 

I. Write short notes on any five of the following : — The 
Normative sciences, The relation between virtue and know- 
IdBge, Casuistry, The paradox of Hedonism, Bentham’s Sane- 
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lions of Morality, The “Characteristics’* of Shaftesbury, 
Aystotle^s definition of Virtue. (For answer see Bk. I, pp. 6 
— 9 ; Bk. Ill, pp. loo—ioi ; Bk. Ill, pp. 92 — 96 ; Bk. II, p. 
40; Bk. II, pp. 58—61 ; Bk. I, pp. 124—25 ; Bk. Ill, pp. rii 
— * 3 ^ 

2. Write notes, explanatory or critical, on any three of the 
following statements : — (a) It is curious that psychological 
ethics are altogether peculiar to Christendom, (i) No reason 
can be given why the general happiness is desirable, except 
Chat each person, so far as he believes it to be attainable, 
desires his own happiness, (c) Revenge is a kind of wild 
justice, (d) He who is unable to live in society, or who has 
no need to do so because he is sufficient for himself, must be 
either a beast or a god. (e) Act only on that maxim which 
thou canst at the same time will to become a universal law. 
(For the answer of (^), see Bk. II, pp. 57, 64 ; of (</), see Bk. 
Ill, Chap. I ; of (e), see Bk. II, pp. 16, 18 — 20). 

3. Illustrate the close relation between the sciences of 
Ethics and Politics in breek thought. In what ways has the 
modern wider conception of the State influenced ethical 
thought ? (For answer see Bk. Ill, pp. 184 — 89). 

4. Is it possible to justify the infliction of punishment on 
ethical grounds? (For answer see Bk. Ill, pp. 215—25, parti- 
cularly pp. 223—25). 

5. “T^ere is nothing just or unjust which does not 
change its quality with a change of climate. Three degrees of 
latitude overturn the whole science of law.’* (Pascal). To 
what extent is morality absolute and independent of the envi- 

i) 

ronment? (For answer see Bk. Ill, pp. 52 — 55, and also pp. 
ic6— no). 

6. Indicate some of the chief directions which ethicll 
thought has followed in England since the middle of the 
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nineteenth century, (For answer see Bk. II, pp. 55-57; pp. 
79-81, 85-86; pp. 90-92; pp. I2I-3J; pp. 139-49)- 

7. Give a brief historical account of the development of 
Utilitarian Hedonism in England. (For answer see Bk. II, 
Chaps. IV and V). 

8. Is* it possible to classify the virtues ? What principles 
must be followed in attempting such a task ? How far is the 
Platonic classification suitable to the circumstances of modern 
times ? (For answer see Bk. Ill, pp. 113-17 ; and p. 148). 

9. Examine the part played by custom in the development 
of the moral life of (a) an individual, (b) a people. In what 
degree is the law, whether customary or written, of a people 
reliable indication of its mgral outlook ? (For answer see Bk. 
Ill, pp. 107-10). 

!0. hlxamine J. S, Mill’s account of the connection 
between justice and utility. 

1914 . 

1 . What do you consider to be tHe practical value of the 
study of Ethics ? Discuss briefly the view that Ethics must 
either be based on or perfect itself in Religion. (For answer 

see Bk. I, pp. ^3-15, and PP- *^' 3 ')- 

2. .\ modern writer has said that ‘ The origin and end of 
all philosophy is to be sought in Ethics.’ Explain and discuss 
this statement. (For answer see Bk. I, pp. 26-78). 

3. Write short critical notes on any iwo of th^following 
subjects :-(«) Teleological Ethics, {b) Intuitipnism, (0 
Universalistic Hedonism, ‘and its compatibility wiih Egoistic 
Hedonism. (For answer see Bk. II, chap, vi ; chap, I, pp. 

3-4 ; and chap. IV, pp. 5 ^" 79 )- 

4. What do you con«ider to be the proper Object 
of the Moral Judgment? Give, a reasoned answer. (For 
answer' see Bk. I. pp- 106-119)- 
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5. Discuss the question as to how far Hedonism in any 
of its forms can be regarded as furnishing an adequate basis 
for moral obligation. (For answer see Bk. Ill, pp. 58-62). 

6. Discuss the relation of conscience to the Social 
System. (For answer see Bk. Ill, pp. 22-24). 

7. State the problem raised by the apparently conflicting 
claims of Individualism and Socialism, and indicate the lines 
on which you would attempt solution of its difficulties. (For 
^answer see Bk. Ill, pp. 1-12). 

8. Consider the relative claims of {a) The Ascetic Life ; 
{b) The contemplative Life ; {c) The Active Life, to be 
iegarded respectively as the Ethical Ideal, in so far as they 
may be distinguished from each other. (For answer see Bk. 
Ill, chap, viii, § III, — a). 

9. Explain the moral significance of the following sayings : 
ia) ‘Know thyself/ (b) ‘Be a person/ (r) ‘ Whosoever shall 
seek to save his life shall lose it. and whosoever shall lose his 
life shall preserve it.' (For answer see Bk. II, chap. vi). 

1916. 

1. Discuss the question whether the Good or the Right 
constitutes the fundamental notion of Ethics. (For answer 
see Bk. I, pp. 86-102). 

Or. 

Explain, and illustrate the relation of Ethics to Sociology 
and Politics. Examine the view that Ethics is merely a branch 
of Sociology. (For answer see Bk. I, pp. 19-26). 

2. Discuss the nature of Instinct. Distinguish between 
Desire and Motive, Motive and - Intention. Determine the 
meaning of Motive in Ethics. (For answer see Bk. I, 
pp. 61-70). 
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Or. 

Classify the Springs of Action and determine their mutual 
relation^. On what grounds is superiority claimed for the 
Judgments of Duty ? (For answer see Bk. I, pp. in-14). 

3. Show how the question as to the nature of the Etliical 
End is connected with the question as to the true nature of 
the Self. (For answer see Bk. I, pp. 47-49, and p. 35). 

4. What is the meaning of Kant’s dictum ‘ you ought 
and therefore you can ’ ? It has been said* that the idea of 
Self-determination combines the Libertarian and the Deter- 
minist theory. Examine this statement. (For answer see Bk, 
II, pp. 186-200). 

5. Dwell on the following points : (a) the relation con- 
ceived to exist between the individual and society ; (i) the 
facts supporting this conception ; (c) the sense in which the 
end is to be regarded as a personal one. (For answer see 
Bk. Ill, pp. 1-12). 

6 . Outline the leading feature of Intuitionalism as an 
ethical theory, noticing the difficulties alleged to be irtvolved 
in it. (For answer see Bk. II, pp. 3-14)- 

Or. 

What account does Evolutionary theory as applied to 
Ethics give of the genesis of Conscience ? Do yoif think it 
possible to conserve the objective character of the .authority 
of Conscience on the basis ’of this theory? (For ^swer see 
Bk. I, pp. 154*56 and pp. 160-61 ; see also Bk, II, pp. 
101-165, pp. 116-19). 

7. Fully expound the. moral theory according to which 
the highest good lies in the realization of the higl^ St self, 
(For aflswer see Bk. II, chap. vi). 
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Or. 

‘ Each of the various ethical theories has contributed some 
valuable element to the whole of Ethical Thoaaght.' Discuss 
this statement. (This is a general question which may be 
answered from the general knowledge of the different 
standards dealt with in Bk. II, chaps i-vi). 






